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E great importance of the vegetable kiDgdoin, whether it be 
sidered aa affording aliment, clothing, or medicine to the 
humaj] race, m so obv'ous as to require no demonstration. If 
we recur to the earliest periods of the history of our globe, we 
..observe the first dawn of medical science in the employment 
f those productions which, springing up in such abundance. 
1 affording as they did to primeval man the chief, if not thu 
r article of food, were naturally resorted to as the moat 
litAble remedies for disease and pain. Through every suc- 
f age, plants have attracted a large share of attention. 
I have formed the chief resources of the healing art ; and 
Mgh for a time disregarded, in the rage for minerals and 
Y schemes of treatment, it may be safely affirmed that 
f constitute the most potent, tractable, and valuable agents 
ith which the physician is acquainted. 
It has often been remarked that the indigenous plants of 
I are too much neglected. This is doubtless, in great 
re, the result of that undue preference for all that is 
novel and rare and difficult to be procured— so charocturiatic 
of human nature ; to which may be added, that partial and 
disingenuous spirit of criticism which often condemns without 
investigating. And it is not only in medicinal, but also in 
various other economic plants that this prejudice in favour 
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of one to the condemnation of others is consti^Q^a 
itself 

The immediate design of this work was to fumiah 
accurate description of all the medicinal plants indigenous to 
Britain, which appeared to the authors entitled to that charact^ 
from the estimation in which they were held by the great«af 
and most skilful of the old physicians. That they were fi 
(juently correct in their judgment is apparent from the i 
that several of the plants which they recommended have been 
allowed to sink in oblivion, and after many years' neglec^ 
have again been successfully used by modem practitioners. 
This is well exemplified in the history of Foxglove, the i 
prominent effects of which were fully understood in the six- 
teenth century : it was admitted into the London Pharma 
copcsia in 1725, discarded in 1746. and has since been again 
restored. 

The idea of this iViwu was suggested to the authors by Um^ 
British DoTneatic Herbal- of Waller, a good practical worl 
of its time, containing a judicious selection of indigeaou 
medical plants, illustrated by figures of the less fanulia] 
species. The best of these plates have been chosen to illustratl 
the present work, considerable additions and improvement 
being made, and new figures of at least an equal number beinj 
expressly engraved, Some extracts from the above-mentione< 
volume are interspersed through the following pages. 

The foregoing remarks are chiefly those of the authors q 
the original work, which appeared in 1837, and they «r 
equally applicable to the present time and the present volum) 
It remains only for me to explain my share in reducing as 
olabontte work of over 900 pages to its present form. 

First, then, with regard to the sinentiiic name of each plant 
1 have adopted that of the most recent authority, exclui 
altogether the Latin synonyms, as well as the names by whii 
tlie plant is known in various par1« of the world, retainii 
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kly the French and Genuan nomenclature as being the most 
Kfal. 
The Linnean system has also been entirely exclnded, and 
*ttie botanical descriptions much abbreviated. The rest of the 
matter has been pruned and weeded in many cases with a 
lavish hand ; care, however, having been taken to retain, in 
a condensed form, most of the opinions of ancient writers on 
the medical properties of the individual plants, as well as 
old recipes and formulas for pharmaceutical and other pre- 
parations, which are every year becoming less known, and 
are only to be found in the pages of old and rare books. These 
appeared to me worth preserving, not with the idea of their 
b^g of any practical use at the present time, but as memorials 
of past ages. Tiie opinions of the authors themselves upon 
the medicinal value of the respective plants have likewise 
lieen preserved, and where the plant is included in the Phar- 
macopoeia, or is of acknowledged use at the present time, such 
a fact is mentioned. 

Many plants occur throughout the following pages that are 
not indigenous to the British Isles, and consequently in my 
opinioD ought not to have been included, but the arrangement 
of the plat«s necessitated their introduction. The value of 
many of the plants, likewise, in a medicinal point of view, rests 
on a very slender basis, their introduction being solely on the 
testimony of ancient writers. 

1 the present volume popular utility has been kept in 
', and an att^mjit has been made to render the text avail- 
3 to the general as well as to the medical reader. 
In mattera connected with the uses of the plants, I have 
Kjnently referred to Fliickiger and Hanbuiys Pharmaco- 
*1ifilaa : and in the botany and geographical distribution, to 
r. Hooker's Student's Flora of the British Isles. The mention 
I tliese works will be a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy 
If tbese details. 

Id conclusion, I have to express my indebtedness to my 
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friend Mr. James Britten, F.L.S., of the British Museum, for 
many valuable suggestions, partieulariy with regard to the 
popular or common names of the plants — a subject to which 
he has paid considerable attention, — and also for his assistance 
in correcting the proof sheets. 



JOHN R JACKSON. 



BiCHMOND, 

April, 1877. 
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THE BRITISH FLORA MEDICA. 



I, 

ACONITUM NAPELLUS, L. 

Moxk's-Hood, Wolv's-Bake, or Aconite. 

Kal. Ord. Raxvuctjlxces. 

F. CArfcno>i ob modie, Madriettb. 0. Stubmhut, WoLrawnBE. 

Description. — Rootstock perennial, napifonn, fleahj, dark 
coloiir without, whitish within, sending off numerous fibres. 
The roots, as seen in commerce, are from 2 to 3 or 4 inches 
long, and from J to 1 inch thick at top ; when diy it breaks 
with a short fracture with a white farinaceous centre, and lias 
a hiting. somewhat sweetish taste. Stem erect, simple, sub- 
angular, smooth, 3 or 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, pajmate, 
'h^ply divided into 5 elongated wedge-shaped segments, which 
anj irregularly cut and toothed ajid furrowed on their upper 
Burface. Lower leaves with long footstalks, upper nearly 
Mnnile ; the whole dark green above, paler beneath, smooth, 
and shining. Flowers in a long cylindrical raceme at the top 
of the stem; each flower supported on r pedicel with small 
bracts at the base. Calyx deep violet, of unequal sepals; 
Mlppermost arched, helmet-shaped, concealing the petals; lateral 
i broad and nearly round ; lower oblong, divaricating. The 
I petals or nectaries on long incur\'ed stalks, concealed beneath 
1 lielmet ; each petal furnished with a hooked spur and an 
[ bifid limb. Stamens numerous, converging, supporting 
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trblUMi Mthm. Futils geoenDy 3 in number, eadi famished 
irfili A «im|>te B^le and reflexed Btigma. Capsaks usually 
0, it¥iti, maixjth, ocmtaining namerons black, ai^[alar, vrinkled 
rPUte U fig. 2.) 

^Cufrt/MCficm — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia to the Hima- 
|a*«; natunlizml in a few places in the west of Kngland and 
ih HvuUi Wales. First coltivated in English gardens about< 
tiuf y**r 1596. Flovers July to September. 

£tymtAogy and History. — ^Tbe etymology of the Dama 
A«»uittuo \s ratJier doabtful Some have deri%'ed it from 
itivtTo^, devoid of dust, in reference to the rocky soil in which 
U ifmwa; others fiom aKbif. a javelin, because the natives ol 
HOeiviluEed countries poisoned their darts with its juice ; but 
llie most pfubable derivation ia &om Acone. a town of Bithynia, 

• the idiores of the Euxine Sea, which was lamouB for 
|Mi*onous herbs, and especially the Aconite. The vernacular 
Uaiue Monk's-hood originated from tlic resemblimce betweei 
tbe hehuet of tlie blossom and the hood or cowl of a monk ; 
Aiwl that of WoITs-bane, Jrom the deadly effects of the plant 
upon the wolf — perhaps from a tradition mentioned by on old 
writer that wolves, in time of scarcity, have torn up the roota 
and eaten them as food, and have soon after been found dead. 

The ancients appear to have considered this plant as tha 
moat virulent of all poisons, and indeed theru ore fvw that 
cuqiass it in venom. Its beauty has obtained for it a place 
in our gardens, and its handsome flowers tend to mask its 
baneful ijualities. Many of the old writers employed the term 
Aconite as synonymous with all that is deadly in thti vegetable 
worM Thus, in Shakspeare — 

"Thou sliaU ptriuc & shetMr to thy frienils, 
A boope of gold Id Intide tby brothers in : 
Tliat the THitcd Tessell of their biood, 
Sbftii neuvr leake, though it doe wwlce u atraog 
Ka Aconilam, or rasli guDpowiler." 

2 Bert. IV., Act xtn Scene *. 

Proptrtits and Usat. — All parts of the plant are mofe c 
\tm poi)>onou8, but the root is the most virulent. The effei 
of the leaves, when taken into the system, is to produce a kto 
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of intoxication or tuadiioas with a burning heat in the raoutli 
and throat, numbness of the lips, cold sweats, faiotinga, and 
spastDii, generally proving fatal in a few hours. Even the jaiee 
intnxlueod into a small wound in the thumb has been known 
give rise to pains in the fingera and arms, anxiety and 
of the stomach, fainting, and finally copious suppuration 
and gangrene. The farina of the Howera accidentally blown 
into the eyes has produced great pain and swelling, and tem- 
porary blindness ; and the root, if kept long in the hand, is 
wid to produce unpleasant symptoms. 

Matthiolus mentions the circumstance of four robbers, 
ider sentence of death, to whom this plant was administered, 
of whom, after suHering the most violent tonnenta, were 
tved by appropriate remedies : the other two died. One of 
became, in a few hours, idiotic ; the face was bathed in a 
Id sweat : a total loss of sensation, with fainting and spasms, 
lowed. He vomited a quantity of bilious matter, the body 
lltd up, and he died in a state of apoplexy. 
In the Philosophical Transactions for 173* is related the 
case of a man who accidentally ate a few leaves of the Aconite 
io a salad. A burning sensation in the tongue and gums, and 
irritation about the cheeks, immediately succeeded. The 
boms continued to grow worse, and two hours after being 
iked medical aid was resorted to. By this time the 
it's eyes had become 6xed, hands and feet icy cold, the 
covered with a cold sweat, pulse and respiration scarcely 
iptible. Upon administering spirit of hartshorn, coughing 
vomiting ensued, which was augmented by an infiision of 
blcBsed thistle {Cnicus benedidue). He soon after passed 
and vomited afresh. The pulse rose slightly and m- 
■d with great irregularity. A mixture of Tbeiiaca 
imachi, Sal volatile, etc., was administered, and the nest 
ig tlie jiatient was much better, and soon recovered. 
Aconite root has not imfrequently been mistaken for horse- 
Many fatal cases are on record. One, illustrating 
I etfeets of the poison, is recorded in the Tirne^ of 
iber 10, 1S54, in which a gentleman, dining with his 
in BriBtol, [lartook, with roast beef, of what was sup- 
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ihwh) tu till IidDiu-radiah, which was obtained &om the gardeoi 
nnil ilnwNnil and mrved m the usual way. Soon after dioner 
A iidOiilinr ttngling s<^i<atioa in the hands and arms was 
ti^linHiitioud. Thv sjinptoRiB iapi<ily increased. Brandy 
fflvi'ii hikI Tm'<lical aid instantly procured, but he rapidly sankj 
mul ilii'd in almnt an hour. In the Lamxt for October 6, 1860^ 
miiilliui' fMtv, though not a fatal one, is recorded, in which 
I'lnii' mi'iritierH of a family partook of some pickles in which, by 
(ii<i'|i|i>iil:, miuw Aconite root bad been sliced instead oi borse- 
iwlluli, Tlicy were soon after attacked with violent spasnu^ 
nnd Hovuro fiainit with a pricking sensation in the limbs, and 
imitiftl ti"»» of Mifjbt, Chloric t-ther and ammonia were given tn 
hill iliiMOH, Two of the patients who bad taken a large quantity 
III' til" vim^K*r, Hufl'ered more severely: and in these casea 
iiiiikIiiiiI jKiulticcH were applied to the chest and back of the 
liin'k, and ffalvaniwn employed, in addition to the other 
I'iuiiihIIko. BJid the patients all gradually recovered, 

N'ltwitliHtanding these unfortunate mistakes, horse-radish 
will I'lwily be distinguished from Aconite. The rooutock 
tl)u l^iriin-r in longor, straighter, and of a dirty yellow cohniri 
wblh> the Aconite roota are thick at the top, tapering to a puis) 
ImloW, of A dark lirowii colour, and with numerous root fibres 
llnabb't ibiM. tho foliage and general habits of the plants are 94 
■IliJiiillar. 

It In nut a little remarkable that in certain localities thi 
iiiiluiiioiiH ipialities of the Aconite are not developed, and it I 
Rii Hiitlrcly inniwuous that it is used as a pot-herb. " This wa 
iiiillitt'd out ft« long ago as 1671, by Martin Bemhard, al 
itiiilliiiNl Poliwh physician and botanist; and waa confirmed h^ 
t,|riiir<iiit MO far aa relates to Lapland, where the young ehooti 
nf iini> Hpucii'S are cooked and eaten. It is still more Strang) 
(,,1 llnil tlint. while in certain districts of Noi-them India thi 
rtiiilM arc cotlected ana poiHon, there are others in which th< 
MUiin n)oU are eaten as a [ileasant tonic." — Pharmnayniphii]^ 

Tlnrim Btorck, a pby>*ieinn of Vienna, was the first t< 
llltllKbo-e Aeonltft inti> medical practice, about 17(!2. H<| 
utrnliilouoiy rvcommended it in gout, chronic rheumatisniii 
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' 'mtermittent fevers, scrofulous swellings, etc. At the present 
time it is given in the form of tincture, as an anodyne liniment, 
and sometimes internally in rheumatic affections. 

The active principle of the Aconite, wliieh has been named 
ionititic, was discovered in 1833, by Gciger and Hesse. It 
tontains all the virulent poisonous properties of the plant in 
'a tenfold degree. It has been proved that the tenth of a grain 
will kill a small bird instantaneously ; and 20 drops of a 
Bolutiiin composed of 1 grain of aconitine in a drachm of 

P' d is sufficient to kill a guinea-pig in a very few minutes, 
xinite 13 used in the forms of powder, extract, or tincture. 
; powder it is given in doses of 1 or 2 grains, which can 
Jually, but carefully, increased until some effects are pro- 
; it cannot, however, be depended upon, in consequence 
being liable to lose its virtue. The officinal preparations 
are — I. Extract, prepared by bruising the fresh leaves and 
tioweringtopsof the plant in a mortar, and expressing the juico, 
which is giadualiy heated to 130°, and the green colouring 
r separated by straining it through a fine cloth. It is 
I evapomtcd to the consistence of thin honey, and the 
TDg matter, which had been previously separated, again 
., when the whole mass ia stirred together, placed over 
., and evaporated till it becomes of a thick pasty substance, 
s ia usually given in the fonn of pills, in doses from 1 to 2 
tains, which may be slowly increased. 2. Tincture. This is 
lepored by placing powdered Aconite root in rectified spirit, 
dallowingit to macerate for 48 hours, stirring it occasionally; 
B then placed in a percolator, through which the fluid paases; 
I solid matter is submitted to pressure, the product from 
li ia, after filtering, mixed with the fluid previously strained 
igh ; rectified spirit is added as required, and tincture of 
9 is obtuned. 
TreatTnent of Poisoning by Aconite. — The principal thing 
e done in this and otiier vegetable poisons is, to procure 
diUng by any means ; the most speedy and effectual method 
} force the finger or a feather down the throat, and keep up 
titiUation of the fauces. This -will generally succeed when 
I strongest emetics fail, and ought not to be delayed a 
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moment after it is once ascertained that Aconite has lieen 
swallowed, as the danger la always in proportion to the 
quantity swallowed and the length of time it remains in the 
stomach. After the poison has been evacuated, some cordial 
draught, or a little wine, may bo given with advantage. 

There are several other species of Aconite, all more or less 
poisonous, althongh A. Antkora was once considered whole- 
some and an antidote to the noxious species ; its root was also 
considered the zedoary of the Arabian physician, Avicenna. 
The A. Lycoctonv/m, or true Wolfs-bane, is also poisonous, 
but LinneuB, in his Flora Lapponica, mentions an interesting 
circumstance respecting it. He says, " In my journey through 
Medelpadia (a province of Norland), I saw a woman gathering 
the leaves of this Aconite, and on asking her for what purpose 
they were designed, she replied they were intended to be used 
as food. To convince her of her danger (for I thought she 
had mistaken the leaves for those of a species of geranium). I 
implored, by alt she held dear, not to prepare her last meal. 
But she with a smile said tliere was no danger, — she knew the 
plant well, and had so often gathered it for yeai-s, as well as 
her neighbours, that she thought I could not be properly 
acquainted with it myself. I then entered her cottage and 
saw her cut the leaves in pieces and boil them with a little fat, 
so as to make broth, of which she partook, together with her 
husband, two children, and an old woman, — thus 
' Luriiia tenibilea miscent acomta novcrcie ; ' — 

and what was most wonderful, with impunity." He then 
proceeds to inquire the reason of this apparent discrepancy, 
and concludes by remarking that the long-continued boiling 
deprived the herb of its deleterious properties. There can be 
no doubt that this was the case, as the active principle in 
most of the RanunculacesB ia extremely volatile, so that by 
simply drying them it is in great measure dispersed. Linneus 
further remarks that the Monk's-hood ia £atal to kine and 
goats who come fresh to it : but that it does no injury to 
horses who cat it only when dry. 

Pouonous as are the European Aconites, they are, however, 
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I scoetletl in virulence by some Indian species, the principal 
'if them being A.ferox, a apeciea -which yields the bulk of the 
milt known as Bish, Bikh, or in ancient Sanscrit, Visha— a 
word which signifies simply poison. In India it is sold in the 
bazaars, and is used for poisoning wild beasts. Of late years 
Indian Aconite has been imported in considerable quantities 
into London under the name of Nepal Aconite, and from the 
appearance of the roots it is probably produced by A. ferox. 
It is used as a source of aconitine, and is said to be more 
int than A. Ifapellus. 



DPHIOGLOSSUM VULGATUM, L. Addeb's-Tongite. 

A'uf. Ord. FiLicEB. 

DE SbBPBST, L'HEBBE SAS8 TOOTt'Se. O. NATTE8ZDNGE, 
SCUL AC GEREZUSG B. 

Description. — Rootstock short, with fleshy fibrous roots. 
BLado of barren frond, ovate linear, or elliptic oblong, 2 to 
♦ inches long ; fertile fi^nd, a flattened distichous spike ; 
Bpore-4?asea globose, in a single line along the margins of the 
spike, bursting when ripe into 2 equal hemispherical valves, 
which dehiscence gives to the spike the appearance of having 
been notched. These spikes, peeping up from among the grass, 
have been compared to a snake or adder's tongue : hence its 
common name, by an eqiiivalent of which it is known in most 
iguagea. (Plate I., fig. 1 : (a) the feitile frond 
r flpikc, which has burst and discharged the spores ; (b) the 
B magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Madeira, Western Asia to the Hima- 
, Western Siberia, North America, and south temperate 
lions ; in moist meadows and woods, and by the sides of 
aleta, appearing about the end of April and continuing till 
e beginning of June, when it withers and disappears. 
I Etywhgy aiid Eidory. — The generic name Ophiogloasum 
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is derived from the Greek oipiog, of a snake, and yXuxTtra, a 
tongue, in reference to the spike of fructification. 

Adder's-tongue cannot be considered a poisonous plant, but 
it would appear from the character of its associates in the 
following lines, that it was looked upon with some suspicion. 

" And I ha' been plucking (plants among) 
Hemlock, henbane, (tdder's-tongue, 
Night-shade, moone-wort, libbard's-bane ; 
And twise by the dogs, was like to be ta'en." 

Jonson's Masque of Queens, 

Properties and Uses. — This plant was formerly esteemed 
as an excellent application to wounds, whether taken inwardly 
or applied externally. Ray speaks of it as possessing this 
property. It is not imlikely that it first obtained this 
character from the resemblance of the spike to an adder's 
. tongue, and thus, according to the doctrine of signatures, was 
a remedy for woimds occasioned by the adder. K so, its use 
would soon be extended to other woimds, ulcers, etc. 

The most usual method of employing it was by infusing 
the leaf and spike of the plant in olive oiL This has been 
applied to wounds as a kind of balsam, and is, as Gerard re- 
marks, of so beautiful a green, that many have supposed it 
made of verdigris. 

An ointment may also be made with olive oil, white wax 
and spermaceti, melted over a slow fire, and when quite dis- 
solved, adding a good handful of the Adder's-tongue, which 
should remain until it becomes shrivelled. 

The plant is not used in modem practice. 



in. 
AGRIMONU EUPATORIA, L. Agrimokt. 

Nat. Ord. BosiCK*. 
F. AiOREsoisE, SoiTBKiBETTs. 0, Odbbmennio, Ackebmessio. 

Description. — Root perennial, thick, fibrous, knotted, 
covered with a dark-coloured bark, beneath which ia a tissue 
of a fine red colour. Stem alx)ut 2 feet high, erect, cylin- 
drical, rather rough, liairy, and generally simple. Leaves 
alternate, interruptedly pinnate ; large leaflets deeply Rerrate, 
intermediate smaller ones 8 to 5 cleft. Between these are 
others extremely small and entire ; the whole ovate, hairy, 
and sessile, except the terminal leaflet, which is furnished with 
a footfltalk. Stipules 2, opposite, amplexicayl, and deeply 
serrate. Flowers small, yellow, almost sessile, with a 3-cleft 
bract at their base, and disposed in a long terminal spike. 
Calyx double ; the interior or truo calyx permanent, composed 
of 6 ovate, pointed segments, externally surrounded with 
Domerous rigid hairs, hooked at the end ; hairy on the out- 
side and at the edges. Corolla composed of 5 ovate, spreading 
petals, slightly notched at the end, bright yellow, much longei' 
than the calyx, into the throat of which they are inserted. 
Stamens usually 12, varj'ing to 5 in number, rising from the 
caJyx, shorter than the petals ; anthers small, double and com- 
pressed. Ovary inferior, double ; styles 2, each terminated by 
an obtuse stigma. Capsule formed of the hardened calyx con- 
tracted at the summit, containing 1 or 2 smootli, oval, roundish 
Be«dfi. (Plate L, fig. 4 : (a) the flower, from which the petals 
are detached ; (6) the ripe fruit.) 

i)(V<^iimfttm.— Northern temperate regions, Northern and 
Southern Africa. Abundant in this country in hedgerows, 
borders of fields, and road-sides. Flowers June to August. 
The curious provision of nature for disseminating the species 
" I deserving of remark. The fruit is beset with long rigid 
> booked at the end, by moans of which it adheres to 
i person or animal that may happen to come in contact 
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Etymology. — The origin of the name Agrimony is obscure, 
but it has been supposed by some to be derived from ager, 
fjri, a field ; others imagine that it is a corruption of opyf^^opt, 
a name given by the Greeks to a plant that was reputed to 
cure cataract of the eye. It was called Eupatoria, from Jiwap, 
iiTrnroc, the liver, in the diseases of which organ it has in all 
ages been esteemed an effectual remedy. 

Properties arid Usee. — In spring the whole plant, audi 
especially the root, exhales an agreeable odour, which is, how- 
over, rather feeble, and ia soon lost by drying. The flowen 
when fresh gathered, says Withering, smell like apricots. It 
bitter and astringent to the taste, but is eaten occasionally by 
sheep and goats ; horses, cows, and swine refuse it. 

The plant gathered in the early flowering season yields 
bright nankeen colour, but if gathered in autumn, fdmisbi 
a darker yellow. Damboumey recommends for this pur- 
pose a strong infusion to be made in water, and a weak 
solution of bismuth to be used as a mordant. The astringent 
qualities of the plant have recommended it also for dressinf 
leather. 

Geoffroy remarks, that the juice of the leaves imparts 
slight red tmge to blue paper ; and an infusion of them in- 
stantly bla<:kens a solution of sulphate of iron. Though thi 
plant is not used in modem practice, in former times it wai 
considered very efticactous in removing obstructiona It waa 
used in the form of an infusion made by pouring a quart 
boiling water upon a handful of dried leaves. A kind of tea, 
made by putting 6ve or six dried leaves to half-pint of boiling 
water, with the addition of sugar, was considered valuable in 
liver complaints; a teacupful taken in the morning, fasting, 
and repeat<'d twice or three times a day, ia said to liave provei 
an excellent purifier of the blood, and conso(|uentIy service- 
able in cutaneous eruptions. Boiled with chamomile floweraj 
St, John's wort, and wormwood, it has been used for external 
fomentations. As a vulnerary it has enjoyed as much fama 
as the addcr's-tongue ; boiled with wheat*n bran in wine-leea, 
and applied to luxations, sprains, eta, it was esteemed ver] 
(^■flicacious. It forms a very good gaj;gle for sore throats. Thi 
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plant should be gathered when in blosaom, and carefully dried 
in the shade; it may then be preserved in boxes, or hung up 
in bundles in a dry place. 



SMTHNIUM OLUSATRUM, L. Alexandees. 

Nat. Ord. UXBELLITEBA. 

F. Macbbos coMifmr. Q. SKYRSXintEACT. 

Df.scnplwv..~~Root biennial, large, thick, and long, blackish 
vtem&Uy, white within; aromatic, but somewhat acrid and 
litter. Stem cylindrical, branched and fiiiTowed, 3 or 4 feet 
high. Radical leaves thrice temate, upper simply temate, with 
« broad membranou.s base. Lealteta 1 i to 2 inches long, broadly 
obovate or ovate, lobed and serrated, smooth and shining. 
I Flowera light yellow, small, numerous, irregular, arranged in 
d«iiw spherical umbels ; calyx teeth minute or absent. Petals 
5. iacurvL'd at the points. Stamens 5. Ovary inferior, with 2 
simpli! styles and stigmata. Fruit of 2 indehiscent pericarps 
<'r carpels, somewhat crescent-shaped, channelled, nearly black 
wlicn ripe. (Plate II., fig. 1 ; (a) floret ; (h) fruit ; (f) the fruit 
cut transversely.) 

Distribution. — Europe from Holland southwards, Northern 

Africa and Western Asia, In this country it grows in waste 

places, and amongst rivers, especially near the sea ; it is fre- 

L quent in Ireland. From its being often found in tht \-icinity 

t abbeys, etc., it is to be inferred that it was held in great 

nte by the monks, flowers April to June ; seeds ripen in 

Etymology. — The name Smymium appears to be derived 
from afivpva, myrrh, in allusion to the udour of the plant, 
which is somewhat like myrrh, as obsen-ed by Pliny. It takes 
its specific name from olus, a pot-herb, and atram, black, 
probably from the dark colour of the fruit. The English 
name Alexanders is a corruption of Olusatrum, or, as soma 
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think, derived from Alexandria in Egypt, whence it was e 
posed to have been originally brought 

Propeiiies and Uses. — Alexanders was formerly cultivate 
in our gardens as a culinary herb, but it is now almost si 
planted by the celery, which is of a more delicate flavour, 
was cultivated much in the same manner as celery, and like i 
was dug up for use in autumn and winter. The leaves, too 
were boihid in bi-otha and aoups. It is an aromatic herb, bu 
too strong and pungent to be agreeable. 

The roots and seeds have been reputed diuretic an 
emnienagogue. Dioscorides affirms that the latter are goo 
for such as are afflicted with dropsy. The powdered seeda a 
said to have been used as a canninative, in doses of from hi 
a drachm to a drachm in a glass of wine. The expre 
juice of the leaves has been recommended as a specific ] 
gravel and diseases of the urinary passages, taken in tlie pro 
portion of from 3 to 6 ounces with wliite wine. 



V. 
ALKASNA TINCTORIA, L. Alkanet, or Dyer's Bugloi 

Nat. Ord. BoRAaiKEJI. 
F, Obcanbttb tikctorialk. 0. Ai-KAKKAwirttKEL, Fasben Ochbknbcki 



Description, — Root perennial, long, woody, fibrous, ( 
nally purplish red. Stem thick, round, haiiy, branched, aboq 
18 inchew high. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, somewhat obtus 
hairy, without footstalks. Flowers sessile in the axils of th 
floral leaves, terminating the branches in close spikes. Caly 
persistent, divided into 5 deep, oblong, erect segments. CoroUl 
funnel-shaped ; stamens enclosed in the tube, which is cloaei 
at the mouth by 5 small prominent scales. The 5 filamenl 
are short, with simple anthers. Ovary 4-parted, style simpli 
stigma bifid. Fruit composed of 4 achenia or sm^ nut 
invested by the persistent calyx. (Plate I., fig. 3; (a) th 
corolla and stamens ; (b) the pistil ; (c) the persistent caly; 
investing the fruit.) 



ANGELICA. 13 

Dittrilution. — Native of the south of Europe, originally 
ight t« this countiy from Moutpellier, about 300 years 
Cultivated in Southern and Central Europe, and may 
letimes be seen in our gardens ; but its roots never attain, in 
country, that fine colour for which the foreign are so 
prized. Flowera June to October. 
Etymology. — The generic name of this plant is probably 
ed from ixy\t)vaa, paint, because the roots were formerly 
to afford a dye for staining tlie face, 
Propcrtiea and Vsvs. — The bark of the root has been long 
Tatued for the fine red colour it affords. It is imported into 
this country from France and Germany, in long twisted pieces 
of a dusky red hue, in quantities averaging about 8 or 10 tons 
ammally. It imparts a deep red colour to alcohol, ether, oils, 
snd wax, but to water it only yields a dull brown. It is used 
by dyere, and also by cabinet-makers for staining wood, and 
is said to be employed by vintners for staining the corks of 
their port wine bottles, or for colouring and flavouiing the 
spurious compounds sold as port wine. It was formerly recom- 
mended in several diseases, particularly as an astringent. It 
b now used almost entirely for colouring oils, ointments, etc. 
It contains a peculiar colouring pi-inciple, which Dr. John calls 
fmudo-akaniiut. 



ANGELICA ARCHANOELICA, L. Garden Ahueucjl. 

Xal. Ord. Vvbeulifkbm. 

F. Anoeuqus. O. Akoblika, Anoeluiwogzex. 

Deseription. — Koot biennial, thick, fusiform, with numerous 
fibres, resinous, bmwn externally, white within. Stem erect, 
' ♦ to 5 feet high, thick, cylindrical, jointed, striated, fistulose, 
MEiuoth, and sends off numerous branches, terminated by lai^e 
irt-ading lunbds. Leaves large, alternate, doubly winged; 
•tutleld ovate, serrated, pointed, often S-lobed, especially the 
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(crDiinal one. Footi3ta,lks membranous at base, and 
dilatvd. Flowers numeroua, gi-eenish white, in large, t 
spherical, many-rayed umbels. Calyx minute. Petals 
nearly equal, oblong, lanceolate, and indexed at the poioj 
Stamens 5, spreading, and longer than the petals. Ovai; 
inferior, ovate, furrowed, with 2 short styles at first i 
afterwards recurved Fruit somewhat compressed, with '. 
broad wings. Carpels marked with 3 acute ridges at 1 
lateral ones passing into the wings of the fruit. Seed solita 
in the carpel, free, ovate, and pointed. (Plate III., fig. 1 : (a) t 
ripe fruit.) 

Disti-ibation. — Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Silea 
on the Alps and Pyrenees : especially abundant on the I 
of rivers in those countries. Cultivated in English gardeq 
prior to 1568, and now naturalized in some locahties. Flowec 
June to September. 

Etyjnoiogy. — This plant has received its imposing i 
from angelicua, on accoiint of its medicinal virtues, cspeciaQj 
from its being considered efiicacious against pestilential dift 
eases. It is called Arcbangclica, from apxn, pre-eminenes 
because of its superiority to the other species of the genua. 

Properties ami Uses. — Every part of the recent planl 
particularly the root, is fragrant and agreeable, with an a 
somewhat resembling that of musk. The taste is sweetish i 
firat, and balsamic, followed by a warmth and bitterness whi 
is by no means disagreeable. On wounding the fresh root i 
the spring, it yields a yellowish, odorous juice, which beia 
slowly dried, proves a valuable gum resin, very rich in t" 
qualities of the plant 

The leaves and seeds do not long retain their virtues aftfll 
gathering, but the root may be preserved for a considerabli 
time, if thoroughly dried, and kept from damp. BectifiM 
spirit extracts the whole of the virtues of the root — water, 1 
very little. 

The Angelica has had the repute of being an exceUeni 
tonic and carminative, and though it is not used by modert 
physicians it was very highly commetidcd by all the oldei 
ones. EtmuUer and Sydenham speak of it in the highM 
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and they paiticularly recommend it in colics and 
ilence, and in obstructions of the menses. A decoction of 
B otuice of the dried root, boiled in three pints of water to a 
tart, was said to be an excellent sudorific and cordial. In 
) form it has been found of great service in typhus fevers, 
s powder of the dried root has aLso been given in substance, 
1 half a drachm to a draclim, and is described as a useful 
iition to Peruvian bark in agues. It has also been con- 
lered an exccllL-nt ingredient in the compound tincture of 
rk. 

In marshy countries, where agues are prevalent, an in- 
rion prepared from powdered Peruvian bark, dried orange 
peel, Angelica root, and brandy, was recommended as a good 
■ r'_'ventive against those complaints, as well as a remedy for 
rhem when they have made their attack. In the old Pharma- 
copoeias there was a compound spirit of Angelica, which was 
administered to such persons as suffer much from wind in the 
stomach and bowels, or hysterical affections. A very elegant 
distilled water may be obtained from the dried leaves, which 
possesses the same aromatic properties as the plant, and is a 
pleasant vehicle for other more nauseous medicines. 

The fresh stalks of the Angelica are made by confectionei-s 
into an agreeable sweetmeat, which contains much of tlie 
^^drtuoe of the plant. In the Pharmacoposia of Paris, the 
^^■■owmg mode of preserving it is given : — 

^^^^n^k« of joung Btulks or AogcUca, any quantity. Removs from them the 
^^Imtr rind, cut them into piocca three or four inches long, whiten them in 

MDag »»I«T, and ky them on a sieve that the ttstcr may diaiu from them. 

TboB put iittm iiito a syrup mnde of purified Bugu, boil till aqueous vapour 
o uceud, and leave them to dry in a stove cb&mber, on a wooden 






"An essential oil may also be obtained from the roots, which 
lOuld be dug in the autiunn, and the young stems for 
candying in May. 

Gerard thus describes the manifold virtues of Angelica : — 
The nxtte of Garden Angelica, is a singular remedie against 
I, and against the plague, and all infections taken by 
and corrup aire, if you do but take a peece of the roote 
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and holde it in your mouth, it doth most certainly drive awa 
the pestilential! aire, yea, although that cormp aire have po 
seaaed the hart, yet it driuoth it out again by vrine and sweat 
aa rice and treacle doth and such like Antipharmaca. Angelii 
is an eneraie to poisons : it cureth pestilent diseases if it I 
vsed in season ; a dram waight of the powder hereof is givt 
with thin wine, or, if a feauer be veheraeut, with the distillc 
water of Carduus Benedictus or of Tormentill,aDd with a 
vineger and by itaelfe also, with treaclo of vipers added. I 
openeth the liuer and spleene. ... It estennuateth 
maketh thinne grosse and tough flegme. ... It is reports 
that the roote is auaUoable against witchcraft and incbani 
ments, if a man carrie the same about him as Fuchsius saitl 
... It is a most singular medicine against surfeiting an 
lothsomnes to meate; it helpeth concoction in the stomack 
and is right beneficial to the hart: it eureth the bitingB ( 
mad dogs and all other venomous beasts." — Htrhall, p. 849, 

The Laplanders considered this plant as one of the 
important productions of their soil. During that part of tl 
year which they pass in the woods, they are subject to 
severe kind of colic, against which the root of Angelica is 01 
of their chief remediea. They alao frequently miT the unex- 
pandod umbtls with the leaves of sorrel, and boiling thei 
down in the water to the consistence of a syrup, mii it wit 
reindeer's milk, and thus form a stomachic and astringei 
medicine. 

Linneus, in his Flora Lapponica, informs us that th( 
^ve difl'erent names to the various parts and states of 
plant. They extol the root of the first year, before the atcl 
has shot up, as the best remedy for preserving health. The 
also maaticato the dried root in the place of tobacco. Th 
stem, cut down before the umbels are quite unfolded, an 
stripped of its outer rind, is to them an ajiology for the fruii 
of more genial climates, and fiimishea no inconsiderable 
of their food. The Icelanders eat the stem and roots of Angelit 
raw with huttt-r, and the Norwegians are said to make brw 
of the roots. 

Cattle in general are fond of this plant, and the milk 
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8 tliat feed on it is said to have a peculiar taste and smell. 
HorscH refuse it. It has no reputation at the present time 
for any medical or economical properties. Its chief use is 
I «s & pictureHr[ae garden plant. 

An allied plant, the Anf/eUcn eylvestria, or wild Angelica, 

lOUgh somewhat smaller in all its parts, resembles the pre- 

; in habit, but is greatly inferior in quality. It has been 

istered, however, by some practitioners with success, in 

berical and epileptic complaints. Tanners have discovered 

lat it has properties analogous to those of oak-bark, and a 

tincture has been prepared from the leaves which dyes woollen 

stufis of a golden yellow colour. Bees obtain a fine honey 

1 its flowers. 



VIL 

AETJM MACULATUM, L. 

Lord8-and-Ladies, Clxkoo-Pint, or Wake- Robin. 

Nat. Ord. AsaovsM. 
F. Ooirer, PiBD-HB-vKiir. Q. Aabohswtiueel, EaLBaruss. 

I Deacription. — Rootstock tuberous, about the size of a 
B egg, with numei-ouB slender fibres, brownish externally, 
ute within, fleshy, yields a milky juice. Leaves radical, 
, halbert or arrow-shaped, smooth, shining, dark green, 
ned, and often marked with dark spots. Spadix enclosed 
mple, concave, convolute spathe, erect, pointed, pale 
n, and sometimes spotted within. Spadix simple, chib- 
1, purplish or buff colour at the extremity, the lower part 
the flowering organs. Anthers adnate. dehiscence 
mlnaJ. Ovaries numerous, obovate, greenish yellow. Berries 
bright scarlet, globose, succulent, l-celled, containing one or 
more hard, roundish seeds, (Plate III., fig. 2 : (a) the ripe 
Bit ; (b) berry detached from the spadix ; (c) the same, cut 
lically to show the seed.) 
b JHtiribution. — The common Arum, familiar to cliildien by 
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the name of Lords-and-ladies, is found in almost all climal 
It ia frequent in most parts of England, rare in Scotlaai 
and abundant in Ireland. It grows in damp shady places 
groves and hedges. Flowers April and May, ripening its fn 
in autumn. 

Etpmihgy. — The generic name is supposed to be derivi 
from the Hebrew jaron, a dart, in allusion to the shape 
the leaves ; or from an Egyptian word by which some plan 
of the kind was designated. The plant has many Englis 
vernacular names ; it is sometimes called Calf' s-foot, from t 
shape of the leaf, and ia known by the same appellation 
many of the Eui-opean languages, 

The majority of the species of Arum are natives of t 
tropics. The A. Dracunculus, or common Dragon Arum, brong 
fram the south of Europe, has the stem spotted like the be 
of a snake, and the Bower exhales a putrid odour equal to 
of canion. The root of A. Colocasia; or, as it is now call) 
Colocasia antiqitorum, ia eaten in Egypt and tlie Levant, 

Propertiea and Uses. — Every part of the common Ai-um 
acrid, styptic and pungent, and contains a juice which tu] 
syrup of violets green, reddens litmus paper, and ia coagulal 
by the mineral acids. Vauquelin has detected malate of 
in the expressed juice. The leaves are ao acrimonious, ti 
applied to a delicate skin they in'itate and inflame it, ai 
sometimes produce blisters. The roots, however, are the m( 
powerful; when recent they are neai-ly white and inodoroi 
almost insipid to the taste at first, but soon produce a scot 
tion of burning and pricking as If by needles, which lasta I 
several hours, and can only bo mitigated by oily or 
ginous drinks. This acrimony is almost lost in drying, a 
is quite dissipated by submitting the roots to the process 
baking or boiling. 

A very wliite and pure fecula resembling arrow-root 
be procured, by reducing the fresh roots to a pulp and pi 
it on a stminer. Cold water is then to be repeatedly poun 
on it, which carries the farinaciH>us particles ttu-ough tJ 
strainer, and leaves behind the tibrous part, The fecula whii 
subsidcit us deprived of its acrimony by drying, and otfonla 
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ilelicate and nutritious food. This was at one time prepared 
in large quantities, in the Isle of Portland, and uaed as food, 
under the name of Portland arrow-root. 

Toumefort mentions that in Lower Poitou the women cut 
i 8talks of the plant while in flower, and macerate them for 
■ weeks in water, whieli they change every day ; then 
5 off the water, they dry the residue and use it instead 
F Boap to wash their linen. According to Dr. Withering, the 
mch cypress-powder is merely the dried root pulverised. A 
illed water was also at one time prepared from it, and 
lebrated as a cosmetic. The berrius are eaten hy birds ; and, 
I spring, pigs cat the leaves with impunity. 

There is a circumstance connected with the growth of this, 
common with other allied species, that is noteworthy 
jst British plants. At the period of fecundation, it was 
wvered by Lamarck, and othera, that the spadix evolved a 
Biderable degree of heat. Brogniart found in his experi- 
t on the Colocasia odura, that the heat thus fiiaengaged 
was most intense when the antliera were in full vigour, and 
amounted to 52" (Fahr.) above that of the surrounding air. 
The common Arum in its recent state is undoubtedly 
I "isonous. Children are said to have mistaken the leaves for 
;Im)Sc of sorrel: they occasion a very considerable degree of 
Lxcoriation, and sometimes hemorrhage from the tongue and 
fauces. 

BuUiard (Histoire des Plantea VeTieneuses, p. S4) relates 
iho following case : " Three children ate of the leaves of this 
['lant. They were seized with horrible convulsions, and with 
two of them assistance was unavailing, as they were unable to 
BwaUow an>'thing. They died in a few days. The thir<l was 
nved with difficulty. Its tongue was so swelled that it tilled 
the whole cavity of the mouth, but this symptom was relieved 
I ;. biewliug. and copious draughts of milk and olive oil were 
iiind servictaible." 

The treatment in poisoning by Arum is the same as that 
iipkiyed for other vegetable irritants. The noxious substance 
■uld be removed by emetics, unless spontaneous vomiting 

■CQHtB. 
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Arum roots were at one time employed in medicine, am 
were considered as a remedy of great value in some of thd 
moat obstinate diseases, and are said to have been given with 
very great success in the humoral or moist asthma, in sevei 
chronic rheumatisms, in chlorosis or green sickness, jaundiO 
obstruetiona of the viscera, dropay, and in removing the ma 
inveterate cutaneous diseases, when accompanied by occasions 
purging. Sydenham employed it successfully in severe chroni 
rheumatism, partjeularly of the scorbutic kind, in which diset 
he esteemed it an invaluable specific ; he prescribed it aleo il 
dropsies, and in the advanced state of the gout. A sevei 
general dropsy has been known to yield to a prescription ( 
that renowned physician, in which Arum and Angeliw 
the most prominent articles. Ettmuller extols the fresh-pre 
pared root as a most excellent stomachic in cases of extreni 
prostration of appetite. He recommends the root to be c 
into very small pieces, and taken in brandy. OeoSroy r 
mends the powder in obstinate intermittent fevers, in the doi 
of a scruple to half a drachm, Bergius and Gihbert speak < 
its efficacy in the aame diseases, and :n certain kinds i 
headache. 

The time for digging up the roots is in autumn, and th«j 
may be preserved fresh for nearly a year if kept buried i 
aand irt a cool cellar. When ink^nded for immediate use, the 
should be dried slowly, with very little heat, and sliced ; 
perfectly dry, they should be powdered, and kept in small wd 
stopped bottles, in a cool place. Lewis recommends the i 
i-oot to be beaten up with some of the gum resins, such i 
galbanum, until it forma a mass that will allow of being nuull 
into pills. In this manner its virtue will be preserved, t 
the form is very advantageons for taking the medicine. 
properties are also well preserved in a i 
cannot be extracted by any menstruum. 
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ASARUM EUROPiEUM, L. Asarabacca 

Nat. Ord,~- Aii\STOi.0cmM. 



^B- Dettcription. — Kbizome perennial, creepmg, tortuous, jointed, 
HfellAy, bnt somewhat ligneous. Stem very short, round, simple, 
^Blibescent, gt^ncrally bearing 2 leaves, from the axil of which 
^^Hic flower springs. Leaves on long petioles, opposite, kidney- 
shaped, dark green, smooth and shining above, lighter and 
slightly hairy beneath. Flower solitary, on a short peduncle, 
mi rooping, estemally coriaceous, of a lurid purple colour. Calyx 
HBbnstent, campanulate, 3-lobed. Stamens 12, rather short, 
^^^^ynons. Filaments subulate, alternate ones longer. Ovary 
inferior. Styles short, recurved, stigmatic tips, projecting 
between thi? anthera Fruit globose, crowned by the persis- 
tent caJyx, G-celled, with numeroua seeds, (Plate IV., fig. 2 : 
(a), front view of flower, showing tlie stamens and 0-pai'ted 
stigma ; (b) stamens and pistils ; (c) single stamen ; (d) cai>sule 
cut transversely to show the six cells,) 

^uttrthution. — Europe, from Belgium southwards. Western 
Shady situations in several parts of Great Britaio, 
i extremely local. Flowers in May. 

Etymology. — The origin of the ancient name Aaamm is 

f doabtful, though it is said by sonje to have Iteen foraied 

1 «, not, and aatpw, to adom, because it was rejected from 

B garlands of antiquity. {Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. xxi. cap. vi,). ■ 

B tdso called Foal's-foot and Wild-nard. 

pTOp«rtiea and Uses. — The fresh root of Asarabacca baa a 

letrating, aromatic odour, which is not unpleasant, and 

mewhat resembles that of valerian or nard Both leaves and 

; are acrid, bitter and nauseous to the taste. The juice 

Idena litmus paper, and "a strong watery infusion of the 

which was of the colour of brandy, assumed a deep 

B by the addition of sulphate of iron, and a greyish precipi- 
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tate was thrown down," The aroma of the recent root appt 
to be owing to a volatile camphorated oU, which is not preaol 
in the dried root. 

The Asai'wm ca/nadense, or wild ginger, is very nearly alU« 
to the present species in botanical characters, but is very d 
ferent in its medicinal effects. The Canadian plant is a iisefil 
aromatic, and is devoid of the emetic principle which < 
tinguiahes the European Asarum ; thus forming a striking^ 
exception to the general analogy which exists between 
botanical and the medicinal character of vegetables. Bo^ 
the leaves and root, in their recent state, are emetic i 
cathartic, and have been employed as a substitute for ipec 
anha. Dr. Gilibert says that ten grains of the fresh i 
powdered, make as good an emetic as ipecacuanha He giM 
on to state, that judiciously administered, whether in powdei 
infused in water, or digested in white wine, it is an excellei 
remedy in intennittent fevers, obstructions of the liver i 
spleen, dropsies, and certain cutaneous diseases. 
asserts, that the root, after being kept six months, loses id 
emetic property, and is merely purgative ; after two years t 
likewise disappears, and it is then diuretic. Another writfl 
states, that, when jvnely powdered, it acta as an emetic, bd 
when coarsely powdered, it passes the stomach and becomd 
cathartic. Formed into a fine powder and taken as snuff, 1 
occasions a most profuse discharge of mucus from the pituitfl 
membrane of the nose, l>y which means, headaches, drow 
nesfl, giddiness, and catarrhs, are often speedily and effectui 
relieved. It has also given great relief in certain species o 
deafness, arising especially irom catarrhs. Geoffroy, who £ 
learned its virtues from an English physician, found it ( 
tremely useful in his own practice. Ho gave from three to foti 
or five grains, to be snuffed up the nose upon going to bed. 
use of it, contrary to that of moat other snuffs, is not followed 
by sneezing, or any other immediate effect ; but the followin 
niomtng, a conwiderable quantity of serous iliseharge 
from the nose, which continues for some time, and. in son 
instance-i, even two or three days, with great ndiof to i 
patient QeofFroy relates a case of paralysis of the mouth a 
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tongne effectually cured by a single dose of it. He recommends 
it in ht-avy paina of the head, and at! complaints attended with 
haliitual drowainesH. 

Tho powder of the root is much stronger than that of the 
leaves ; the latter, however, in a fresh state ia aaici to be prefer- 
able, as the acrimony on which their properties depend is lost 
Eyvitb keeping. A herb-snuff, which at one time had a great 
^^Bputation. and occupied a place in the London, Edinburgh 
^^■ll Dublin dispensatories, under the name of compound 
^^Hirder of Asarabacca, was made of the powdered leaves of 
^^■prura, marjoram, and lavender flowers. 

^^" The famous powder of Sainte-Ange is composed of equal 
parts of the leaves of Asanim, and the root of white hellebore ; 
e of the above ingredients, together with herb mastic, 
f «f the valley, or betony, constitute the cephalic and eye- 

s that were formerly advertised, 
} The leaves of Asanmi, on accoimt of their resemblance to 
shape of the human ear, were formerly employed in 
rttans of that organ. For this purpose they were infused 
1 water, which was dropped into the ear, or dried and used 
f fumigation This absurd belief in the doctrine of signatures 
was very prevalent in the fouiieenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It was based on tlie hypothesis, that every natural production 
ittdicnt^s, by some obvious estemal mark, the diseases in which 
it. is efficacious. Thus the knotted root of the Scropkularia, 
or figwort, was sui»poaed to indicate its power over scrofulous 
moors: the granulated root of the saxifrage, and the hard 
Mhed seed of the groinwell, were ased in calculous and 
roily disorders; the spotted lungwort was exhibited in 
1 of the lungs, and birthwort in those of the uteruH. 
! root of the mandrake, from its supposed resemblance to 
B human form, was esteemed in the earliest ages a remedy 
for sterility. Colours were also deemed typical of properties ; 
the bright yellow of the turmeric indicated its efficacy in 
JAimdicv. and the scarlet of the poppy its remedial virtue in 
^pulas and hemorrhages. 

Jluiy other instances might be adduced of this once popular 
ine, which even now is not entirely exploded. 
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ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. L. Common AsPAaAGuT 
Nal. Ord. Loiacej:. 

F. ASPEROB. 0. SpilWBL. 

Description. — Rootstock composed of a collection of flesh 
fibres, yellowish or ash colour. Stems numerous, appearing i 
the spring under the form of young shoots, cylindrical, greenia 
covered witli scales, and terminating in a cone-like pointe 
bud ; as the season advances, the stems attain the height of ■ 
or 4 feet. Leaves linear, setaceous, soft, green, in fascidt 
of from 3 to 5 on the stem ; at the base of each fascicle is 
very small membranous stipule. Flowers drooping, dirty t 
greenish yellow, springing from the axils of the brancho 
either solitary or 2 or 3 together, on a pedicel articulated i 
the middle. Perianth inferior, campanulate, deeply divida 
into 6 segments. Stamens 6, shorter than the perianth, s 
inserted into its baae. Ovary 3-comered, surmounted by , 
short style, and a trigonal globose stigma. Ji'ruit a bright p 
berry, with 3 cells, each containing 2 hard, smooth, angul« 
seeds. (Plate II., fig. 2 : (a) the root ; (b) the young stem j (( 
tlie flowers ; (d) the calyx, opened to show the stamens ; (e) th 
fruit cut horizontally, showing the cells.) 

Distribution. — Most parts of Europe, on the sandy plain 
of Poland, on the banks of the Wolga, in Siberia. Introduce" 
into Noi-th America. In England it is found on the coast 
from Anglesea and Suffolk southwards : it is naturalized i 
Scotland and in the south-east of Ireland. Flowers June t 
August. 

Etymology and Eiatwjj. — The name appears to have \ 
derived from the Greek amrapay^^, which was formed fron 
mrupaartaii \jo tear, (in allusion to the spines of some species] 
and that, according to Thais, from epen, a spine, in Celtic, 

In its wild state Aspai-agtis is eaten by horses and catUs 
Cultivated, it forms one of the most delicate of our culinoi 
vegetables, and its cultivation dates from the Roman perio( 
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niglily esteemed by the Greeks and Romana, Tliey 
boiled it bo quickly, that to be done "sooner than Asparagus " 
became a proverb. Suetonius records that Augustus often said 
" VeU/dii^ qitam. asparagi coqituntur," Cato and Pliny speak 
of it in the warmest terms of praise. 

Projyertue and Uses. — The roots have a sweetish and 

somewhat glutinous taste, with a little roughness : they give 

a alight tinge of red to blue paper. The juice of the young 

ahootu has been found to contain was, albumen, phosphate 

^Und acetate of potass, mannite, a green resin, and a crystalline 

^H^riiMnple, named aaparagin. The crystals of asparagin are 

H-TKry slightly soluble in cold, rather more so in boiling water, 

and quite insoluble in rectified spirit. Asparagin, which was 

at first iliscovered in Asparagus at the beginning of the 

present century, has since been proved to be a widely difi'uaed 

oonsljtuent of plants. 

The powerful smell imparted to the urine immediately 
after eating the young shoots of Asparagus, directed the atten- 
tion of physicians at an early period to its diuretic properties, 
which were found to exist most abundantly in the root, It 
was also considored gently aperitive, and was used in all 
obstructions of the viscera and derangements in the functions 
of the liver. It liaa been recommended in jaundice, and some 
utlier complaints connected with the abdominal viscera. Van- 
hclmont and Ettmuller, with some others of the old physicians, 
were of opinion that this plant assisted greatly the formation of 
Vfficulue or stone m the bladder, and of gi-avel in the kidneys. 
jt faaa been ascertained by experiment, that the asparagin 
9 the diuretic, anJ the green resin the sedative pro- 
tiee D^ the plant, but the combination of the two proves 
B efficadom. 
r Asparagin has been thus prepared by M. Regimbeau. of 
Montpellier ; " He has the stalks of Asparagus wrapped up in 
a piece of moistened linen for a few days at lh& ordinary tem- 
perature, until decomposition has commenced, which may be 
known by the unpleasant smelL They are then beaten in a. 
marble mortar, with a sufficient quantity o" water to dilute 
I viscid juice, which is afterwards pressed strongly through 
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a piece of elotli, and heated in order to coagulate the albumei 
and chlorophylls. It is subsequently filtered, and concentrate 
in a marine bath : it is again filtered and boiled down to 1 
consistence of syrup, and set apart for a fortnight in a ( 
place. The vessel containing the liquid will be found linec 
with crystals of aspamgin, covered with extractive matter 
they are to be purified by washings in cold water or dilut«< 
spirit" — Journal de Pkarmacis. 



GETJM URBANUM, L. Comjion Avens, or Herb-Bennei 



Nal, Ord. ItosACB*. 
F. Hekbk de St. Benoit, Gai.iotk, Rbcibk. 

NeLKBKWUHEEL. 



0. BBSEDHtTES KRAUT, 



Stei 



Deficriiption. — Root perennial, woody, and fibrous, 
erect, branched towards the top, somewhat angular, hair 
reddish at the base, nearly 2 feet high. Radical leaves * 
long channelled footatalks, interruptedly pinnate ; termin 
ones very large, rounded, crenate, 3-lobed; tlie cauUne on( 
variable, obscurely lobed, nearly sessile, with 2 incised stipuli 
at the base ; the whole hairy, deep green. Flowers terniina 
pedunculate and somewhat drooping. Calyx divided into I 
pointed segments, the 5 alternate ones smaller than the i 
Petals 5, entire, spreading, unguiculate, nearly round, brigl 
yellow. Stamens numerous ; filaments awl-shaped, attache 
to the calyx ; anthers globose. Carpels numerous, superia 
compressed ; the styles long, hairy, and terminated by simp 
stigmas. Receptacle elongated, hairy, and surmounting t 
persistent reflexed calyx. Achones crowded upon the i 
tacle ; small, unilocular, l-seeded. and each tippe4 with a r 
piiqilc awn (the persistent style), which is curved at tl 
extremity. (Plate IV.. fig, 1 ; («) the calyx, stamens and pistiL 
(t) a single pericarp.) 

Didrihution. — Europe. Northern Africa, Siberia, Westei 
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i to the Himalaya, Eastern and WeBteni North Americft. 

jqtient in woiids, hedges, and shaiiy situations throughout 

lat Britain. Ilowers June to August. 

Etymolij'jy. — The generic name Geum is derived from ytviu, 

h yield an agreeable flavour, in alhision to the roots. Hence 

) the term Jtadix Caniopk)/llatc^ or clove root of the oW 

aiists, from mryopkyliits, a clove. Herb-Bennet is pro- 

ibly a corruption of fierba benedicta, one of its old herbal 

Cows, goats, sheep, and swine eat it : horses are not 

lofit 

[ Properties atid Uses. — The root dug up in the spring has 

i aromatic odour, resembling cloves, which is soon lost. The 

hvour is aromatic, combined with a peculiar bitterness, and 

Rlheequently an astringent taste. The watery infusion reddens 

mas paper, and strikes a Mack colour with sulphate of iron. 

■ibmitted to analysis, it yields a lai-ge quantity of mucilage 

1 astringent principle, tauoin, aromatic resin, and a portion 

f muriate of lim e. By distillation in water a small portion of 

»vy volatile oil is obtained. 

The roots of Avens were formerly applied to the following 

mestjc purposes. A small quantity put into ale, was thought 

» pve it a fine flavour and perfume, and prevent it from 

; sour. The yonng leaves were sometimes eaten in 

Is ; and the rtjots used to tan leather, and to dye wool of 

• permanent dark yellow colour. They are astringent, tonic, 

3 antiseptic, and have been used by Continental physicians 

I the cure of intermittent fevers, being administered in the 

1 of infusion prepared from the roots, which ai-e recom- 

idod to be dug up early in spring and selected from plants 

I grow in dry and wann situations. The powdered root 

1 also used at one time as a substitute for cinchona. In 

inned fevers it was reputed an excellent cordial sudorific, 

\ the dose of ten grains of the powder, or a wine-glassful of 

V infusion made by pouring a pint of boiling water on half 

I ounce of tlie flried i-oot sliced, and taken when cold. \n 

rrhiea and dysentery this was considered an invaluable 

Ay. 

I ^e decoction is much stronger than the infusion, but not 
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SO grateful : it may be made -with one ounce of the 

pint and a half of water, boiled down to two-thirds, and th( 

strained ; which is to be taken by glaaafuls. 

Tlie extract has been recommended in cases of extrem 
irritability of the stomach, where no medicine can be retaine< 
but in very small quantity. 



MELISSA OFFICINALIS, L. Balm. 

Nat. Ord. Labiate. 
F, CrraoNEU^ CiTBonADE. 0. CrrBosKH-MBLiBSB, CrrwwKBKBADT. 

Description. — Bootstock short, slender, cylindrical, Bome^ 
what branched, and fibrous. Sterna annual, quadrangulai 
nearly smooth, much branched, I to 2 feet high. Leaves op 
posite, petiolate, ovate, the lower somewhat cordate, senut^ 
bright green, and clothed with short baira Flowers small 
numerous, axillary, arranged in semi-whorls, oh eleade 
peduncles, and furnished ivith several small oblong bra 
at the base. Calyx pentangular, striated, upper lip triden 
tate ; lower shorter, divided into 2 acut« teeth. Corolla t 
yellowish, or flesh-coloured, bilabiate, somewhat inflated at tlu 
throat ; upper lip somewhat vaulted, rounded, bifid ; Iowa 
with 3 lobes, the central one nearly round. Stamens 4, insert 
into the corolla, 2 of them shorter, furnished with roundisl 
anthers. Ovary deeply 4-lobed, with a simple style, termi 
nated by a bifid stigma. The fruit consists of 4 small nutt 
enclosed within the persistent calyx. {Plate II.. fig. 4: (u) t' 
flower front view ; (b) the same side view ; (c) the tubo of thi 
corolla, allowing insertion of tbc stamens ; (d) the ripe fruit) 

Distribution. — Middle and Southern Europe and Westen 
Asia: naturalized in hedges and borders of woods in son 
parts of the south of England. Commonly cultivated : 
gai-dena. Perennial. IHowera July and August. 

Etymoloijy.~~\i derives the name fmm the Gi-eek /iAi«v^ 
i bee, because of the fondness of bees for its flowers. 
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pTQpcrties and Uacs. — The leaves have an agreeable aroma- 

e odour, resembling that of lemons ; which is moat perceptible 

Ht before flowering, and is almost lost in drying. They are 

ightly aromatic and bitter to the taste. This odour depends 

volatile oil, which it yields in di.itillation with water. It 

) contAins a bitter principle, which is slightly soluble in 

water. The watery infusion slightly reddens litmus paper, 

and affords a deep brown with nitrate of silver. Balm has 

tonic, cephalic, cordial, and stomachic properties. It was first 

||ll»ed by the Arabs to strengthen the nerves and to promote 

" It acta as a tonic upon the stomach, increases 

e appetite, and facilitates digestion; its .secondary effects are 

I augment the circulation, the secretions, and nutrition ; 

mce it has obtained the titles of stimulant, diuretic, diaphore- 

i, and emmenagogue." It has been employed, more or less 

Buccessfiilly, in vertigo, syncope, paralysis, asphysia, etc.; and 

was recommended by Hoffman in hypochondiiasis, by Riviere 

in mania, and by Forcatus in palpitations of the heart. In 

certain cases of obstructed menses it Is said to have been 

singularly efficacious. 

Its virtues as a sudori6c are known to the country people, 

■ make it into tea, which is drunk freely in hysteric 
tioou, headaches, and indigestions. A conserve is also 
6 from it. 

A compound spirit of Balm formerly enjoyed great 
>utation umler the name of eau dee Carmes, or Carmelite 
tr; it was prepared tims : — 

Take of Fresh leaves of Baim four ounces ; 

Outer rind of Lein'.'n, fresh {grat«d) two ounces ; 

Nutmegs, and Coriander needs, of each one ounce; 

Cloves, Qnnarnoo, Angelica root, of each an ounce ; 

; bniiaed Iho lutves and pounded the other ingredients, put them 

A quart, of brandy into a glasa retort, stop the mouth and siit it in a 

D pUco for two or three da;g. Add then a [ant of simjile Ilulm wsler, 

1 «hafce Uie whole well together : after this distil in a aand-hitth, till tlia 

left almost dry, and preserve the spirit in bottles well stopped. 
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XII. 

BERBERIS VULGAEIS, L. Common Barberky. 
Nat, Ord. Bcbsbsidkm, 

F. EpINE-VINBTTB, ViSBTTIBE. 0. BEBBEBSTBAtrCB, Sai 



Description. — Root woody, creeping, branched, yelloi 
brown. Stems erect, 6 or 8 feet high. Branches diffusf 
covered with a smooth greyish bark, and furmshed at eac 
joint with acute spines, generally 3 in number. Leavt 
inversely ovate, ciliato-serrate, Bmooth, arranged 4 or 5 to 
gether on the branches. Flowers in terminal pendulous rooenu 
springing fix>m the axils of the leaves. Calyx deciduou 
greenish yellow, consisting of 6 ovate, concave, obtuse sepals, 
of thera alternately smaller with 3 bracts at the base. CoroU 
composed of 6 concave rounded petals, bright yellow, with 
glands at the base of each. Stamens • 6, opposite the petal 
tipped with bifid anthers. Ovary simple, cylindrical, terc 
nated by a large, sessile, depressed stigma. Fruit an ovoic 
cylindrical berry, a little curved, orange red, tipped with tl 
black style, and containing 2 oblong seeds. (Plate IL, fig. ! 
(a) cluster of fruit; (b) corolla and stamens; (c) calys ao 
pistil ; ((£) berry, cut lengthwise to show the seeds.) 

Distribution. — Europe, temperate Asia, Nortlieni Afi-ic 
In copses and hedges In many parts of England. Naturalize 
in Scotland and Ireland. Flowers May and Jime. 

Etymology. —ThQ name is said by Th^is to have 
borrowed by the Romans from the Arabic word Berbfiiya. 
is called provincially Pipperidgo-buah. 

Properties and Uses. — The juice of the firuit is austere a 
very acid; it stains blue paper of a deep red colour. Tin 
roots boiled in a ley yield a yellow colour, which was used a 
one time to dye wool, cotton, flax, and was also employed b 

"Tlie BlAmciis eihibit a remarkable degree i>f irrilaliility. Wlieii touehi 
at llio hnac liy llie point iif n pin or other instrument, lliey cniriiily npprow 
ibo iH»liI, atiil it Ihu nuLheri are htUj ripe, Uve pollen U dischBi^Hi. WIm 
pill iutu wnter or ■oJutlon uf gum, tlie flowerH may be preserved 
or Uiuir irriUbility Tor aever»l days. 
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moi-makei-s. The inner bark of the stem, with the assist- 
ance of alum, afTords a yellow dye. The leaves arc gratefully 
acid ; they are said to be eaten by kino, goate, and sheep, but 
refuse<l by horses and swine. The ripe fruit forms a well- 
known preserve. The unripe berries may bo pickled in the 
same manner as capers. The bark and fiiiit have been 
used in medicine : the former in dJarrhcea and dyaenteiy ; tlie 
latter, on account of their grateful acid juice, in fevers, bilious 
disorder, and scurvy. The fruit is variously prepared : it 
be made into comfits, syrup, jelly, or jam ; and these 
Pbreat preparations may be employed in forming drinks, 
3 in all kinds of inflammatoiy diseases, scalding of urine, 
I especially tj-phus fevers, were taken, it ia said, with the 
l&tost advantage. Prosper Alpinus attributes hia. recovery 
the plague to following the advice of the Egyptian 
ncians, who gave him no other medicine than the syrup of 
>erries with the atldition of a small quantity of fennel seed, 
BCin Fauli followed with success the same advice in a 
Dulignant fever and diarrhcea, with which he was attacked in 
Paris, which induced him to recommend very strongly in hia 
works the different preparations of this plant. An excel- 
lent gargle for sore throats may be made with the s^Tup of 
Barberries, 

TIic inner bark infused in white wine is said to be purga- 
tive, and Kay experienced its good effects in jaundice. 

The Barbeny is an object of dislike to the farmer, on 

^^ucount of its reputed baneful effect upon com. Dr, Withering 

^^■n, " this shrub should never be permitted to grow in com 

^^■ds, for the ears of wheat that grow near it never fill, and its 

^^HUoence in this respect has been known to extend as far as 

throe or four hundred yards across a field." Nevertheless, this 

BKcrtion has met with many strenuous opponents. Sir J. 

BankH supposed that the jHcidium Berbei'idle, a fungus which 

i,"_-iierally infests the shrub, generates the dust which, carried 

away by winds, and lighting on wheat and other gi-owing 

'■"III, gives rise to the Fucclnia, a minute fungus which closes 

:;■ tJie pores of the leaves and appears like rust or mildew. 

i".iX!nt investigations have, to some extent, conlirmed this sup 
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[josition ; for it is now known that Ptictnnin graminis, whi< 
infests wheat, will not reproduce itself, but if the spores of th 
fungus genninate on Barlrerry leaves they produce jHcldiw 
Berbcrldie ; while, on the contrary, the spores of ^c'ulium., ii 
stead of reproducing itself, produce Puccinia. 



xni. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS UVA-URSI, Sprang. Bearbeert. 

Nal. Ord. KmcAOEX. 
F, BossEBOLB, Raibdi d'oubs. Q, Bexrentbaube, Steihbkebe. 

Description. — Root perennial, long, branched, and fibron 
Stems numerous, procumbent, spreading, branched, smooU 
and covered with dark^ deciduous bark. Young shoots tinge 
with red, and slightly pubescent. Leaves obovate. or epathi 
lat«. entire, coriaceous, glabrous, evergreen, revolute at 1 
margin, reticulated, and attached to the stem by short petiole 
Flowers in small crowded terminal racemes, with sevei 
bracts at the base. Calyx very smsill, 5-cleft, obtuse, \ 
sistent. Corolla ovate, pellucid at the base, contracted 1 
wards ihe mouth, and divided into 5 reflexed rose-coloui 
segmenta Stamens 10, about half as long as the 
and inserted into its base. Anthers 2-celled, with two hoi 
like appendages. Ovary ovate or globose, superior, seated a 
a glandidar disk, witli a cylindrical erect style, terminated b 
an obtuse stigma. Fruit a small, spherical, depressed, deep 
red Iwriy, containing an austere mealy pulp, and 5 cells, ;" 
each of which is lodged a hard, brown seed. (Plate IIL, fig. 4 
(«) cluster of ripe fruit ; (ii) corolla, opened to show tl) 
stamens ; (c) stamen ; (d) berry, cut horizontally to show t 
colls.) 

Dietribution. — Arctic and Alpine Europe (except Greece tu 
Turkey), Siberia, and Eastern and Western North Amend 
It Is found in the north of England, and in Ireland, and i 
abundant in the Highlaodji of Scotland up to an elevation ( 
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I feet It prefers alpine, heathj-, and rocky places, and 
Lifl^n covers the ground with beds of considerable extent. 
Flowers May and June. 

Eb/nioioff^. — Its Latin name is derived from upKro? and 
irra^okii, the fmit being said to be eaten as food by bears. 
Horses, cows, goats, and sheep refuse it, but the berries afford 
an excellent food for the moor-fowL 

Propertia awl Wees. — The leaves are at first austere to the 
taste, and have a slight bitterness, which is not unpleasant. 
\rhen dried and reduced to powder, they have a fiugi-ant 
smell, and are far more bitter than when recent. The bark is 
more astringent and less bitter, while the wood is almost 
insipid. Tlie berries are nearly tasteless, but leave behind a 
elight degree of astringency. 

Both Ti-ater and alcohol extract the virtues of tlie leaves, 

and tlie watery infusion takes a deep black colour on the 

ndilitiiiu of sulphate of iron. Chemical analysis has shown 

that they contain a large proportion of tannin ; and Linneus, 

■ his Flora Lo,pponica, p. 130, states, that great quantities of 

ft leaves and branches are gathered in the north of Sweden 

[ acnt to Stockhobn, where they are bought by tanners 

for the same purpose as the sumach (Rhus Corlarla). They 

are also used to dye wool. This plant, though known to the 

Handent physicians, and occasionally employed by them, was 

Hbst brought into notice in the middle of the last century by 

Bvi Haen, as a valuable medicine in cases of stone and gravel, 

and ulcerations of the urinary organs. Since which time it 

has been employed with great success in excessive menstruation, 

goooirhoea, diabetes, and in almost eveiy disease connected 

DFJBith the uidnarj' organ."!, and also in pulmonary complaints. 

^^Bms given either in the form of powder, or decoction pre- 

^^uvd by simply powdering the leaves, or boiling them in 

water. lU present use is chiefly as an astringent tonic in 

bladder affectiona 

For medical purposes it is recommended that the plant 
liritdd be procured in autumn ; the green leaves alone selected, 
: i.kcd from the twigs, and dried by exposure to a moderate 
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XIV. 

ACANTHUS MOLLIS, L. Smooth Bear's-Breech. 

Nat. Ord. Acastbaces. 

F. Brakche-ursimb. O. Barkkklale. 



Dfscripticm. — Root long, tlucb, fleshy, diffuse, fibrous, d 
colour externally, nearly white within. Stem cylindriol 
upright, simple, firm, 2 to 3 feet high, clothed with flowe 
from the middle to the summit. Leaves nearly all radio 
amplexicaul, very long, smooUi, soft, sinuated, and pinnat 
fid, with many angular clefts. Flowers in a long spike 
the top of the stem. Calyx of 4 unequal sepals, somewhl 
labiate, persistent. Corolla with one lip, which ia monopeti 
lous, ample and plane, closed with hairs at the orifice, i 
divided into 3 lobes at the extremity ; the place of the upp 
lip is usurped by the calyx. Stamens 4, didynamous, wit 
villous (lathers. Ovarj- seated on a disk, 2-celled, supportii) 
a simple style and a bifid stigma. Fi'uit a 2-celled capsul 
opening into two valves ; each cell containing a single r 
seed. fPIate III., fig. 3 : (a) the corolla, stamen.s, and pistil ; ( 
the pistil ; {c} the capsule.) 

D\str\huiion. — In moist, etony places, in Italy, Egypt, a 
the soutli of France. Not a native of Britain, but often cult 
vated in English gardens, where it has occupied a place sini 
the commencement of the 16th century. Flowers July to Sm 
tembcr. 

Etymology and History. — ^The generic name derived i 
aKavOa, a spine, does not apply to this species, which is s 
and unarmed; nevertheless it is the Acanthus, par excetlenoe,- 
the plant celebrated by Virgil and other poets. It has I 
n^nowned for ages, on account of the beauty of its leaves, whii 
furnished the ancient sculptors and architects with one of the 
chief ornaments. The Greeks and Romans carved thein lipo 
tliinr vases and their massive goblets, and wove them into the 
co-'itly vestments. The discovery of their ornamental characU 
ia oont>in ed in the following legend: "A young lady of Corint 
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having died a few days Ix^ibre her marriage waa to have been 

celebrated, her afflicted nurse put into a basket different 

articli?3 of which the girl was fond, and placing it near her 

tomb, ixyiOB a plant of the Acanthus, covered it with a large 

tile, The following spring the Acanthus grew up, and its 

laige leAves encompassed the basket; but meeting witli the 

tojecting tile, they were curved at the extremity and bent 

An architect named Callimachus, passing by, was 

ick with the novelty and beauty of the figure, and re- 

hred to apply it to the decoration of the Corinthian capital." 

Milton enumerates this among the plants which decked 

■ primeval bowers of Ed en : — 

*• On eithpr aide 
AcaotbuB, nnil cutcb odorous bushy shrub 
Fenced up Ibn vcrdnnt wall." 

I Properties and Uses. — This wa« formerly reckoned one of 
I five emollient plants, and prescribed in cataplasms, fomen- 
, and lavements, to mitigate inflammatory or nervous 
tation. It acts as a slight astringent in hemoptysis or 
ttiog of blood, diarrhceas and dysentery. 
I Tbo leaves, boiled and mashed into a, poultice, have been 
mended a.s an application to deep-seated abscesses, for 
i purpose of hastening suppui-ation. Tlie roots ahoimd in 
je, and have been substituted for those of comfrey and 
ii-mallow. 



XV. 

HELLEBORUS FtETIDUS, L. 

f Bbah's-Foot, Stikkiso Hellebore, or Setter- Wort. 

Nat. Ord. Uahusculacfs. 

'. PlKD-DE-ORnrFOS. G. STraKKMDB NiKSBWTIBl!, 

— Koot small, twisted, beset with numerous, 
dark-coloured fibres. Stem cylindrical, firm, leafy, 
irked with scars of fallen leaves towards the base, much 
iched, many-flowered, growing to a height of 2 foet. 
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Leaves < 



long : 



dark 



joUtalks, 
digitate or pedate, with numeroua pointfld, serrated aegmenta; 
Bracts or floral leaves membranoUB, entire at tbe mar^ ; 
lowermost trifid at the extremity, tinged with purple ) 
the base; upper ones nearly ovate, undivided, pale green. 
Flowers on long peduncles numerous, terminaJ, somewhati 
panicled, di-ooping, globose. Calyx pale green, composed i 
3 ovato-cordate persistent sepals, tinged with reddish purple 
at the margin. Petals from 8 to 10, small, tubular, 2-lippedj 
and arranged in a circle within the sepals. Stamens numerous)^ 
as long as the calyx, with whitish anthers. Ovaries 3, superior; 
ovate, compressed ; styles subulate ; stigmas globose. Fruity 
of 3 follicles, dehiscing at the apex, containing numerous oval' 
seeds, disposed in two rows. (Plate VI., fig. 4: (a) the stamensj 
(b) the follicles.) 

Distribution. — Chalky pastures, thickets, and way-side3, 
in most parts of Western Euiope, viz., Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Germany. South and east of Eng 
land ; rare, naturalized. Perennial ; flowers February i 
March. 

Etymoloffi/. — The name of the genus is derived from tXtiv, 
to injure, and ftupa, food, indicative of its poisonous properties 

Properties and Usen. — The recent plant has a most fetu 
odour and bitter ta.ste, and is extremely acrid, excoriating thi 
mouth and fauces when chewocL Like the other plants of th< 
natural order to which it belong, its virtues are much 
impaired by ago and by the mere process of drying. 

The root was at one time much used as a seton in veteri 
nary practice. For Uiis purpose a perforation is made in thfl 
flesh of the animal, and a piece of the root being inserted, ii 
left for twenty-four houi-s ; this causes a discliai'go from thi 
part, and is thought to be efficacious in certain diseaaos, Henc4 
ia derived the provincial name Setter-wort or Setter-gras^ 
corrupted from Seton- wort. 

This species of Hellebore is more eminently poisonous tliai 
HtHehoma nifjCT, producing in an over-dose superpurgation 
griping, anxiety, syncope, violent pain in the stomach ; 

^ sensation of Btrangliug. coldness of the cxtremitiec 
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'tbniiilsions, and death. The leaves ai-e not unfiequently oni- 
[iloyed by empirics and ignorant persons, and instances are not 
wanting of their fatal effects. In the Oxford Magazine for 
■69. it is rekted that a lahouring man gave some of this 
it to hiB two sons, one six, and the other four years old, 
kill worms, and in a few hours they both died. It is also 
mentioned that those who have taken a poisonous dose and 
recovered, have lost their hair, nails, and even the epidermis 
of the whole body. In the London Chronicle for 1768, No. 
1700, we read that a child lost its life from taking some of 
the root in the pulp of an apple. 

The leaves of this plant were used in this country aa a 
domestic medicine for their vermifuge effects long before theii' 
introduction into the London Pharmacopoeia, Gerard thus 
alludes to them ; " The leaves of bastard Hellebor, dried in an 
oven after the bread is drawne out, and the powder thereof 
taken in a figge or raisin, or strawed upon a piece of bread 
iread with honey, and eaten, killeth wonns exceedingly." 
For children a syrup has been recommended, made with 
expressed juice of the recent leaves moistened with 
which is supposed to correct the violent effects of the 
Dr. Parr mentions that a tincture is sometimes made 
the leaves with cider; but in whatever manner prepared, 
medicine acts with more certainty aa an anthelmintic than 
's-foot. It has also been highly extolled in epileptic fits 
by the presence of worms in the intestines, and in 
and hj-pocliondriacal disorders, but it is a dangerous 
medicine in unskilful hands, and re<iuirea to be used with the 
greatest caution. 

This being classed among the narcotico -acrid poisons 
n.-quires neai'ly the same antidotes as the aconite, anim, etc. 
In tlie first place, vomiting must be excited and encouraged, if 
it lias not spontaneously commenced. 
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XVI. 
BETA "nTLGARIS, L. Beet. 

Nat. Ori. CEraSOPODlACES. 

F. Bettebate. 0. RoTHE eubk, Mahoold. 

Description. — Root tienniaJ, fusiform, fleshy, slightly 
branched, furnished with nuiueroua capillaiy fibres. Ste 
upright, leaiy, channelled, smooth, branched towards the top, 3 
or i feet higlL Leaves alternate, varying in figure according 
to their position; lower ones large, somewhat cordate, and 
obtuse ; narrower and pointed, and almost destitute of petiolei 
as they approach tlie top of the stem; they are aJl brighl 
green, smooth, and succulent Flowers 3 or 4 together, 
long slender spikes, which spring from the axils of the uppei 
leaves. Perianth (calyx) single, persistent, deeply 5-cleft, an( 
slightly a^lherent by its base to the ovary. Stamens 5, short 
opposite the divisions of the calyx, and supporting roundish 
anthers. Ovaiy globose, d^ressed, surmounted with 2 shea 
styles, terminated by simple acute stigmaa Seed solita 
kidney-shaped, imbedded in the fleshy mass of the calyx 
which serves as a capsule. (Plate V., fig. 1 : (a) tho aggregatoc 
fruit ; (6) the flower ; (<;) an isolated fruit surrounded by thi 
persistent calyx.) 

I>istributwn. — Southern and temperate climates, especudl] 
in maritime places, but is not indigenous to this countiy 
the Beta iiL(iriltina, however, wluch grows on our se 
is. probably, tho original fonu of the plant under consideration 
Flowers Juno to October. 

Etyvwlofjij. — The name is said by Thfeis to be derived f 
the Celtic hett, which signifies red. Others imagine it to hav< 
been formed from the Greek /3, on account of a fancied resem' 
blancti of its seeds to that character. 

The white, or Sicilian Beet, which has been considered \ 
some authors as a distinct species under the name of j 
add-, is used for nearly the same purposes as the red. 
QUuiy parte of tho Continent the leaves, deprived of their midr 
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i are used as spinach, or put in soups, and tlie micbib is 
died and eaten as chaid or asparagus. 
Properties and Uses. — The common Beet is a well-known 
CTiIinarj- vegetable, extensively used as a picklo and salad ; 
preserved as a confiture, made a substitute ■ for coffee, and 
^■ielding a beautiful varnish. A good beer may be made from 
^ t he roots, and when fermented, a pleasant wine. Submitted 
> the acetous fermentation, and reduced to a pulp, the Beet- 
is the principal ingredient in the substance named 
1 Poland, which is esteemed a salubrious food, and a 
Titive against scurvy and putrid fevers. 
But the most important product of this plant is the saccha- 
s matter which is produced bo abundantly from tlie roots. 
! extraction of sugar from Beet^root, first resorted to by 
Bapoleon I. as a matter of necessity, has been carried to such 
jction both in France and Belgium as te become a Incra- 
e branch of commerce. At the present time (187G) the Con- 
iOtal supplies of sugar are obtained almost exclusively from 
t-root, and quantities are also sent into this country to 
inpet« with cane-sugar. Besides this, many attempts have 
' leen recently made in several English counties to grow Beet 
for siigar-making. To manufacture sugar from the Beet tlie 
roots an; washed and I'asped, the raspings submitted to hydro- 
static pressure, so that nearly all the fluid is squeezed out. 
iliis juice is thick and clammy, mth a disagreeable taste and 
(ut'Il, and is tempered with lime, similar to that of cane-juice, 
after it is purified by skimming or filti-ation, and finally 
crystallized. The use of this plant as an emollient and laxative 
is now almost forgotten. The leaves softened by a hot iron, 
^n^ steeped in heer, were a familiar topical application for 
^jBenPUg issnes, blisters, certain sores and lUccra, and even in 
^H|nld-head. The powder of the root, and more especially the 
expressed juice, is a powerful errhine, and waa remarked as 
such by Galen. It was recommended to be snufied up the 
noMo in severe headache, catarrhs, and toothache, but it is 
Condemned by Borrich as a dangerous sternutatory. 
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STACHYS BETONICA, L. Wood Betony. 

Nat. Ord. Labiate. 

I". BBTorNE. O. Betosik, Zehekbaut. 

JkacTiption. — Root perennial, woody, twisted, brownish 
furnished with long white fibres. Stem simple, upright 
quadrangular, rough with deflexed hairs, about a foot and 
half high. Lower leaves cordate-oblong, furnished with Ion 
footstalks ; upper ones opposite, oblong, and nearly sessile 
the whole deep green, obtuse and crenate. Flowers in ter 
minal oblong spikes, rather short and interrupted, with 
linear, lanceolate, reflesed bracts at the base. Calyx monw 
pliylloua, tubular, 10-ribbed, divided at the border into 5-toothe< 
acute segments. Corolla monopetalous, bilabiate, purple, witl 
a cylindrical curved tube ; upper lip plane, entire, and obtusa 
lower one large and divided in 3 lobes, the middle lobe lai^ 
roundish, and slightly notched. Stamens 4. didynamoua 
filaments awl-sliaped, inclined towards tlio upper lip; anthe: 
globose, 2-lobed. Ovary superior, I'ounded, 4-lobed, supportii 
a simple filiform style, teiminated by a bifid stigma. Fni 
consiste of 4 oval, brown seeds, situated in the bottom of t 
persistent calyx. (Plate VI., fig. 2 : (a) tho entire flower ; (b) t] 
corolla seen in front ; (c) the pistil and part of the calyx.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Sibi 
in shady places in woods and meadows in England ; rare i 
Scotland and Ireland. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. — Pliny states that the term Betonica, i 
from Vetonica, is derived from the Vetones, who inhabited t 
country at the base of the Pyrenees, and who first brou)^ 
the plant into notice. This, saya Th^is, is an error; Betonic 
the true Celtic name of the plant, and it comes from hen, t 
head, and ton, good ; in allusion to its cephalic properties. 

pTO}>crlies and Vses. — The sensible qualities of Betony i 
rather feeble. The roots have a bitter and nauseous fiavou 
The leaves together witli a slight bitteraess, have an i 
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lewliat saltish taste. The flowers exhale a slight 
aromatic odour, which is soon dissipated. Baiiholinus relates, 
that persons employed in gathering Betony for medical pur- 
have been seized with a kind of intoxication, which 
iQsed them to commit all kinds of extravagancies. Other 
instances aro on record, but if not absolutely untrue, 
they are greatly exaggerated. 

This plant commimicates a fine durable brown colour to 

wool previously impregnated with a weak solution of bismuth. 

Few plants have been more lauded by the ancients than 

Dioecorides and Galen apeak highly of its powers. It 

was extolled by Lucius, Apuleius, and Antonius Musa, physician 

to Augustus, as an infaUihle remedy in forty-seven difierent 

diseases, among which are enumerated paralysis, madness, and 

conauinptioii. A plaster of Ectony has been recommended 

in modem days to consoUdate fractures of tlie skull. 

extravagant and absurd stories havu tended to obscure 

er medical virtues the plant may in reality possess. 

ly, with great reason, doubts whether this is the BtroviKTj 

Dioscorides, whose description would apply equally well to 

ly other Labiatse. The enthusiasm of the Greeks seems to 

ITO descended to the Italians, for it is said tliere still obtains 

ingat them a proverb that, " He has as many virtues as 

>ny." 

Most writers agree that Betony is not entirely destitute of 
virtues, ScopoH speaks highly of its cephalic and 
corrobomnt effects. Geoflroy recommends it in jjaralysis, 
beinicrania, and vertigo ; and Etmuller, in all kinds of head- 
aches, A small handful of the plant infused in half a pint of 
l"-iliiig water, makes an excellent tea, which has been used in 
i iiious headaches and complaints of the stomacL Its efficacy 
111 gt>ut has also been advanced. The roots are said to be 
flnwtic and purgative. The dried leaves and flowera are 
atemiitatory, and have been administered in headaches. 
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CONVOLVULUS SEPIUM, L. 
Great Bisdweed. 

JToi. Ord. CosvOLTuuCE*. 
F. Geasd L1SP.E0X. (?. Zai-stisbe, WncDEKSAirr. 

Description. — Kootstock long, slender, creeping, 
Stems cUmbing, weak, angular, twisted, smooth, and oRt 
extend several feet in length. Leaves large, alternate, arrow 
shaped, smooth, light green, truncate at the base, and support 
on long footstalks. Flowei-s on solitary peduncles spriDgic 
from the axils of the leaves, with 2 large coi-date bracts dos 
to each flower. Calyx small, inferior, divided into 5 o^'ate p 
manent segments. Corolla monopetalous, large, campanulatt 
regular, usually snow-white, or pale pink, with S plaJts, and 
shallow lobes. Stamens with subulate filaments, half as Ion 
aa the corolla, and sagittate, erect, terminal anthers. Ovw 
globose; style filiform, as long as the stamens ; apiculat«, wit 
2 spreading stigmas. Fruit a globose pointed capsule, 
from 1 to 3 cells, each containing 1 or 2 large roundish s 
(Plate v., fig. 2 ; (n) the calyx ; (h) the stamens ; (c) the pistil^ 

Distinhution. — Europe, Siberia, Dahuria, Northern AMa 
tempeiate Northern and Southern America, Australia, Nei 
Zealand. Perennial ; growing plentifully in thb country i 
hedges. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. — The name is derived from eonvolvo, to ei 
twine. It is sometimes called Bear-bind, With-wind, an 
Hedge-bells ; and is a great ornament to our hedges in autum 
exhibiting its large showy white flowers in great profusion. 

Properties and Uaee. — The aea Bindweed has been Ion 
known as an acrid purgative. This quality resides in a milk 
iuico, which exudes from the plant on being wounded. ~ 
was also used as an antiscorbutic, and hence the nanio Scottia 
scurvy-gi-aas. The great Bindweed, however, hero figare< 
seems to be the most powerful. The expressed juico of t 
I roota, when dried, concretes into a resin, which it 
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]>rc.posod by Withering as a suliatitute for scainmony, and was 
ri.-cominenilt'd by Halley and Dr. Good as a hydragogue 
[itirgative tn dropsica 

There are two other species of Convolvulus indigenous 
to this country — 0. Soldaiiclla, which gi-ows on sandy sea- 
'•liores, <listinguishcd by its prostrate stem, kidney-shaped 
i' .T.vfs. and pale purple or pink flowers; and C. arvenaw, or 
iri.iU Bindweed, which is known by its creeping root pene- 
tKiting very deep into the soil, prostrate twining stems, and 
jiale rose-coloiu^d. or white flowers. The latter is found on 
the borders of most corn-fields, and also by road-sides, flower- 
ing from June to September. 

ISetcription. — Trunk straight, cylindrical, dividing towards 
top into numerous flexible, pendent branches ; the bark has 
a. idlveTy appearance, and when old. peals off transversely. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, ovate, somewhat deltoid, acute, 
irregularly serrate, nearly smooth, and shining. Flowers 
, destitute of perianth, amentaceous, and moncecious. 
i catkins long, and composed of tematt* scales. Stamens 
k or 12, with antliera grouped in fours. Female catkins 
r and more dense, composed of 3-lobed scales, each of 
\ contains 3 flowers. Ovary compressed, 2-celIed ; styles 
cBnbQl&t«; stigmas simple. Fruit compressed, membranous at 
I, containing a single seed. (Plate IV., tig. 3 ; (1) male 
catkins ; (2) female catkin ; (a) scale detached from the male 
catkin ; (b) scale from the female catkin ; (c) scale of the ripe 
tile catkin ; (d) ripe fniit) 

Diatrilmtion. — Europe, Northern Asia, North America. This 
LQt tree inhabits woods, especially in heathy soils and in 
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BETULA ALBA, L. BiRcn. 

Nat. Ord. Bbtdlace^, 

F. BouLEAtr. G, BuKE, Biskukdauh. 
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ttmntnes, flowering in the euijr spring. li fonu 
—firii' woods in the Higtil«mW at Scotland, and 
«•« «f the lut prodnctiims of vegetatioo towuds the SoT 
Pale. 

Efymoto^. — The name is said to be derived &oin 6efu, i 
Ciltie appdlation of the BiidL Boms has celebrated it I 
" th« fiagnnt Biilc in woodbines dresL" 

Propertifx and Uks. — This tree is applied to numerous in 
portant pOTposes bjr the inhaUtants of Sweden, Lapland, u 
Busna. The I^plandere make of the oater bark, shoes I 
fishing, baskets, and fishing lines, hy weaving slips of it fa 
The dishes in which their fish is serred at table are mads ' 
the same matt^rials ; and a large thick piece of the bark, wi 
dried, with a circular hole in the centre, the size of the nee 
serves theta for a cloak, which, when the opening in &onfc 
d4(wed with a wooden ekewer, keeps them dry in the heaviesll 
Mfw. The inner bark, which is thick, lleshy, fibrous and 
brittle, is made into net^ ; and all the Laplanders prepai 
leather by sfait-ping the ox-hides, which they obtain ; 
Norway and Sweden, in a warm decitction of the bark 1 
three succeitsive days. This leather they prefer to any othc 
as it restirts the water better. The Laplanders never make th 
)>ark infa) bread, as the Kamschatdales are said to do. (Flon 
Ijfijqx/nicn, p. 271.) In some northern countries, houses i 
V'jvered with the bark, and it \s twisted into torches; j^ 
cliarcoal is made of the wood, and an oil is obtained from t 
lUgot, ixt white rind, which gives to the well-known Kuf 
Ivotlicr its HUperior ijualities. Guetard states, that befo 
and milwcquunt to the era of Alexander the Great, the v 
inner bark of the Birch was the only paper used by I 
Gauls. 

While enumerating the various uses of the Birch, we xaa 
not oRiit to notice its manufacture into brooms, and tlie v 
known insbrument« of castigatiou, the " bu-cheu sprays." 
wsvma to have been an emblem of authority in the early d^; 
of tlio Koman republic, since it was bound up in the fam 
which wuro carried Ijcforo the chief mayiatrates. 

Tlio utility of the Birch as & dyo has been coniirnicd 1 



Qomerous expenmenta. It affords a brown, yellow, fawn, or 
red colour, according to the mode by which it is prepared. 

In many parts of the country a wine is made of the sap, 
which 13 procured in great quantities hy boring a hole in the 
mink of the tree early in the spring. The incision should be 
made at tlie top of the trunk or the branches, and prior to the 
appearance of the leaves. The juice thus obtained is limpid 
ao<] sweetish, and readily passes into the vinous fermentation. 
^u^issatcd and set aside for some time in a cool place, it 
pefKtsits crystals of a sweetish taste, resembling manna. 
f The medical virtues of this ti-ee ai'c few and inconsiderable, 
aeverthcless it haa been much lauded. The juice, before 
mentjooed, given to the extent of fram two to five ounces, was 
eatecmed an excellent depurative in cutaneous eruptions, 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and lithontriptic. Bergius and Rosen 
rate that it is vermifuge. They tbrect it to be preserved for 
It.- by pouring a little oil on the surface, by which means 
ii may be kept for several months. The leaves and the bark 
have also onjoyod some reputation as detergents and anti- 
Mpties. The Muscovite and Swedisli peasants apply the 
leaves to any part affected with rheumatic pains or gout, and 
experience relief from then' sudorific action. The Laplanders 
obtain from the fissures of the wood in old trees a substance 
resembling an agaric, which they use a-i vioxa, and which 
form-s their chief resource in all complaints where there is 
much pain and but slight inflammation. Linneus further 
remarks in his Flora Lapponica, that it is curious by what 
means they could have learned the use of this remedy, since 
it is used nowhere tliroughout Sweden. They employ it to 
Buch an extent, that their faces and breasts are often covered 
with hideous cicatrices. They also make a plaster, which is 
nsed to promote suppuration, by burning the middle layer of 
outer bark, and before it is quite consumed, quenching it 

frater, and then blending it with the resin of the spruce fir 

k proper consistence. 
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SX. 
ARISTOLOCHIA CLEMATITIS, L. Biethwort. ^ 

Niil, Ord, AaisTOLocHLE. 
F. Abistoloche commcnb. O. Walbbebe osTEtiLnxET. 

Descrijition. — Rootstock perennial, long, cylindrical, akii- 
der, ci-eeping, and fibrous. Sterna simple, upright, round, and 
striated, growing in a zig-zag direction, about 2 feet high. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, smooth, heart-shaped, obtuse, bright 
gi-een above, paler and veined beneath. Flowera greenish, 
yellow, 4 to 8 in a clu-ster, on short peduncles, springing 
fi-om the axils of the leaves. Calyx monophylloua, tubular, 
swelling at the base, dilated on one side at the mouth, and 
lengthened into a strap-like lobe. Anthei-s 6, sessile on the 
ovary, which is inferior, oblong, angulai-, surmounted by a 
very short style, and a concave atigraa, with 6 divisions. 
Fruit an oval, valvular, 6-cornered, and 0-celled capsule ; each 
cell containing numerous triangular seeds. (Plate VI., fig. 1 : 
(a) the pistil, showing the infeiior ovary, the very short style, 
and the stigma divided into 6 parts, at the base of which the 
anthers are situated ; (h) the ripe fruit, cut transversely to 
show the 6 cells.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards, smd in 
Western Asia. It occurs in woods, copses, and near the roiss 
of nunneries in the south-oast of England, but it is not indi- 
genous. Flowera June to September. 

EtyTiwlogy. — The generic name is formed from ajuiooc. 
excellent, and Xux^m, the puerperal state, in allusion to its 
reputed virtues in exciting the lochial discharge ; it is called 
Clomatitia, from KXn^onc, a little vine. 

Properties and Uses. — The root has a slight aromatic 
smell, and a warm, bitterish taste. The juice gives «, red 
tinge to blue paper, and the aqueous infusion is not altered by 
sulphate of iron. Spirit is the best menatruum for extracting 
the virtues of the roots ; but by distillation in water, a small 
qnmtity of easenti&l oil is obtained, having the odour 
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raste of the root. Hippocrates, Galen, and other writers, both 
"f remote and mom recent times, highly extol thts powoi-s of 
-Vjistolochia. The root has been used for suppressing uterine 
jiuri^tions, and as an alterant in gout. Dr. Gilibert attributes 
ti) the infusion diui-etic and emmenagogue properties, and 
recommends the powder of the root in wine, to be ^ven in 
h'sUorosis, dropsical affections, intermittent fevers, and humid 



Dr. Cullen, in his Materia Medica says, " In some cases of 
retention and chlorasis, as a warm and stimulating medicine, 
[ have found it use^ It makes a considerable part of the 
Portland powder, and has often been employed in the same 
manner as that powder, to be taken every day for a length 
of time. But though it may prevent the recuiTcnce of the 
gouty paroxysms, the long-continued use of such medicines is 
remely hurtful, and commonly brings on a general state of 
re fatal than the original distemper." Its use as a 
lerajy, in common with many others, is now obsolete. 
There are several other 8i>ecies of Aristolochia possessing 
dicinal properties, and the A. Serpciitar'ta, Virginian .snake- 
1, or Birthwort, is a stimulating diaphoretic and tonic. 



XXL 

POLYGONUM BISTORTA, L. 

Bistort, or Snakeeoot. 

Kai. Ord. PoLTOosBS. 

F. BiSTOBTE. O. WKIKBNKSiiTEniCH, NATTEHWimZ. 

P JteseripHon. — Rootstock perennial, woody, tortiious, dark 

town externally, reddish within, about the thickness of the 

finger, furnished with numerous slender fibres. Stem simple, 

erect, cylindrical, knotted at the joints, striated, smooth, a foot 

T eighteen inches high. Leaves alternate, ovate, entire, smooth, 

i waved ; radical onM large, and gradually tapering into a 

[ footstalk ; tliose of the stem smaller, clasping and sub- 
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sessile, each vnth a long membranous stipule. Flowers io | 
terminal, dense, cylindrical spike; each (lower supported < 
a very abort stalk, with shining, sen'atc, membranous brftct 
at tlic base, Calys a light rose colour, di-vidcd into 5 i 
ments. Stamens 8, tapering, exserted, with purple antbt 
Ovfliy superior, triangidar, supporting 3 filiform styles, eq 
terminated by a small, slightly capitate stigma. Fruit s t 
angular, pointed nut. containing a single seed, surrounded i 
the persistent caljTt. (Plate VI., fig. 3 : (a) two flowers of unoqu 
length, detached from the spike, with the membranous i 
at the base; (h) the pistils; (c) the ripe fruit, accomponie 
with the pci-sistent calyx.) 

Bistrihuiion. — Europe (Arctic) Northern Asia. Western A 
to the Himalaya. In moist meadows in various parts of Brita 
Flowers June to September. 

Etymology. — The name of the genus is taken froiu iroA 
many, and yovit, a joint, in allusion to the numerous joii^ 
of tho stem. The term Bistorta is compounded of &i«, twifl 
and tortus, twisted, expressive of the figm-e of the root, 

Properties awl Vacs. — Most parts of this plant are applil 
to useful purposes. Cattle in general are fond of it, thouj 
horses refuse it. The seeds have been used as food for lar 
and poultry. The young leaves and shoots were formec 
eaten in herb puddings, and are still boiled as greens in t' 
north of England, where the plant goes by the name of Eastel 
giant and Passiims-doek. Tlie root, however, is the most valw 
able part of the plant, possessing great astringency. It 1 
been found to contain a lai^e proportion of tannin and gtM 
acid ; oxalic acid was also detected in it by Scbeele. 

After repeated washings, tho root of Bistort loses its s 
t|ualitio3, and afibrds a considerable quantity of fecula, r 
bling starch, which in many northern countries, eajH 
Russia, is mixed vriiii wheaten flour and made into 1 
Dr. CuUen observes, " both by its sensible qualities, and by fc! 
colour it gives with green vitriol, and by the extracts it a 
Bistort seems to be one of the strongest of our vegetabl 
astringents. As such we have frequently employed it, i 
particularly in intermittent fevers, in the quantity of thifl 
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Ifftchms daily." The powdered root, in doses of a drachm, 
i|,is also been given in hemorrhage, diarrhcea, and chronic 
liysentery. The decoction forms an excellent gargle for scoi- 
^^ktic giniis and ulcerated sore throat 



XXIL 
PGLYaONTTM HYDROPIPER, 
Arsmart, or Wateb-Pepper. 



Nat. Ord. PoLYQONK^. 
F. Pebeicatrk BBCtjjmf, Poivre d'bau. C 

BlTTERSBNOTBniCH. 

Dfacript.ion.^Root annual, aquatic, fibrous. Stem smooth, 
cylindrical, articulated, uearly erect, often branched, tinged 
with red, about 2 feet high. Leaves simple, alternate, smooth, 
■hortly petiolate, lanceolate, acute, wavy, free from spots, and 
fumiuhed at the base with short truncated stipules of a reddish 
fiue. Flowers in lax, filiform, drooping, lateral and terminal 
f'ikes. furnished with scaly bracts. Perianth (caljTt) usually 
Mobcd, inferior, persistent, tiuged with pink. Stamens 6, with 
Imrt filaments and roundish anthers. Ovary superior, tri- 
_■ Qoua, compressed ; styles 2, united halfway up, terminated 
i y single stigmas. Fruit a compressed, triangular nut, con- 
taining a single seed. (Plate IV., fig. i : (n.) the calyx, laid open " 
to show the stamens ; {b) the pistil ; (c) the seed, magnified.) 
THstrilmtion. — Northern temperate hemisphere, abundant 
the sides of lakes and ditches in this countiy. Flowers 

and September. 
Etymologif. — The specific name is a compound of the Greek 
», water, and the Latin pipur, pepper ; of which tliere are 
ttymea in many languages. 
Proptrtiea and 6V».^Thi8 plant has an acrid, biting taste, 
iOy roaembling that of peppermint, which is supposed to 
in the glandular dots sprinkled over its surface. It loses 
of this property by drying, and like arum, the acrimony 
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i» destroyed in the process of distillation, Bergiua 
that the aqueous infusion is blackened by sulphate of iron,- 
sun; indication of an astringent principle. It has been tised W 
dye woollen cloth of a yellow colour. It is not eaten by anj 
animal. In some parts of Germany this herb is kept in bed- 
rooms for the pui-poae of dispersing fleas, an these insects, it 
18 said, will not come where it is. Farriers sometimes use it 
as an application to fungous flesh and ulcers in animals, and 
a di-achm of the powder of the dried herb given in honey is 
said to destroy a species of worm which often proves filial to 
sheep. 

The pungency of this plant has caused it to be employed 
as a rubefacient to the skin, in the same manner as mustardi 
It has been highly commended for cleansing atonic ulcera, and 
m gangrene. The loaves infused in bo iling water, or a strong 
decoction of them, were also applied to tumours, bruises, and 
contusions. Linneus, in his Flora Sucdca states that the 
Norwe^ans use the recent herb as a remedy for toothache, 
either chewed or applied externally in the form of a poultice, 
or a strong decoction as hot as can be borne. 

The plant b not used in modem practice. 



SOLANUM DULCAMARA, L. 
Bitter-sweet, or Woody Nightshade, 

Nat. Ord. SoLANEX. 
F. DoncE AitksK, Mohellk oBUtPAKTE. O. Alfraukkk, 



VoKription. — Root perennial, slender, woody, branched, and 
fibrous. Stems cylindrical, climbing, shrubby, alternately 
branched, somewhat angular, 6 or 7 feet high. Back of 
tlje main stem aah-coloured ; tliat of the branches purplish. 
Leaves altemato, acute, glabrous, sometimes pubescent, on 
long footstalks ; lower ones ovat«, somewhat cordate, entire ; 
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halbert-shaped. Flowers in elegant, pendulous, cy- 
! nvuemes, opposite the upper leaves or terminal. Calyx 
, divided into 5 obtuse segments. Corolla wheel -shaped, 
di>4ded into 5 reflexed, equal, acute segments, reddish pujple, 
witli 2 whitiah green tubercles at the base of each. Stamens 5; 
aatliem lai^, yellow, united into a cone-shaped figure. Ovary 
ronndish, supporting a thi-ead-sliaped style, longer than the 
stftrntaifl, and terminated by an obtuse stigma. Fruit a smooth, 
oral, scarlet berry, containing numerous seeds, attached to a 
Seshy receptacle. (Plate VII., fig. 3 : (a) calyx, stamens, and 
{nstil; (h) corolla, laid open; (c) a single stamen, showing the 
mode in which the pollen is discharged from the apertures at 
the top of the anther ; {(/) the pistil ; (e) the fruit, cut longi- 
tudinally to show the position of the seeds. 

IMstribiition. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia, to 
North- Western India. Introduced in North America. In 
moist hedges and thickets in this country, embellishing the 
shrubs roimd which it climbs for support, with its elegant 
flowers and brilliant fruit. Flowers June to August. 

Et'ifin/)iogy. — The etjmuoiogy of the tenn Solanum is in- 
volvwl in some obscurity ; some have derived it from solnn, 
to comfort, but the application of this is far from satisfactory. 
The present species is called Dulcamam, from dulcis, sweet, and 
amartt, bitter, because of its bitter, and subsequently sweet 
taHte in the mouth. The bitter is said to predominate in the 
spring. 

Properties and Uses. — The root and stem of the woody 
Nightshade, when bruised, diffuse a nauseous odour, and 
wb«ther fresh or dried, invariably possess the union of proper- 
ties to which the plant owes its trivial name. M. Guersent 
tliinks tlrnt the saccharine principle resides in the ligneous 
part, and the bitter principle in the cortical part of the old 
stems. Water extracts the virtues of the plant better than 
slcohoL An aqueous infusion, from 1 ounce of the twigs, 
, according to Hartmann and Kuhn, 5 drachms and 
S grains of extract, while the spirituous tincture from a like 

ntity gave only 2 drachms and a half. 

e activity of this plant depends on an alkaloid, called by 
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Defosses, who first discovered it, eolania or solanine, will 
is also found in the berries of the garden Nightshade, but n 
in the leaves. Solania is obtained hy treating the filtera 
juice with ammonia, whereby a greyish precipitate is forma 
This deposit, collected upon a filter, washed, and treated wit 
boiling alcohol, yields by evaporation the above salifiable b 
When pure, it is white and opat^ue, having no smell, but 
slightly bitter and nauseous taste. It requires SOOO times i 
weight of hot water for solution, and is but 8]>aringly solul) 
in alcohol. It has an alkaline reaction, and with acids ton 
neutral salts. Its action on animals is, to produce vomitio 
which is generally succeeded by lethargic drowsiness, 
ordinary eliects of this plant are narcotic and diuretic. 
large doaes it occasions nausea, vomiting, syncope, palpitatio 
and convulsive twitchings of various i)art3 of the body. 

Whatever may be the medical value of the Dulcamara, 
has been extensively employed in various acute and chroiii 
diseases. Linncus and Carrere employed it with advanta 
in chronic rheumatism. Many eminent practitioners bafi 
recommended it in various diseases. The best effects, hoU 
ever, have been obtained from it in some obstinate cutaneot 
affections. At the present time Dulcamara is occasionally usi 
in the form of decoction, in rheumatic or cutaneous afiectioi 
its real action seems, however, to be unknown. It does t 
dilate the pupil of the eye, or produce dryness of the thi 
like belladonna, henbane, or stramonium. As much as thn 
pints per day of the decoction have been administered withoi 
any marked action, and half a pound of fresh berries hat 
been given with no ill effect. Dulcamara is much used i 
honneopathic medicine. 

Tlie twigs are the part employed in medicine, and for t 
purpose they should be gathered either late in the autumn, ( 
in the early spring. The shoots of a year or two old are t 
best. From the facts, as stated above, of the ad minis tiation i 
the fresli berries without ill eflecta, the accounts of tbi 
deleteiious nature have probably been much exaggerated; 1 
Dnval also gave sixty, and even a hundred berries to do) 
—•±x. * , appreciable results; and the acute phyaiologi 
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i states, that he " would not hesitate to take those 
iHces himself which he has observed to be innocuous to 
Some cases of their noxious, and even fatal effects 
on childreo are recorded. The women of Etruria, according to 
Matthiolus, employed the juice of the berries as a cosmetic; 
and a decoction of the stcm.s is said to render the skin smooth 
and pleflfiant. 

The external use of the leaves is now neajly forgotten, but 
in rustic practice they are sometimes applied externally, in 
form of poultice or fomentation, by beating up the leaves and 
stalks with a little hot water, or by making a strong decoction 
of them. These preparations are deemed of service in all haixi 
and painful swellings, especially those of the knee-joint, or in 
the female breast; also in all contusions and bruises, for pro- 
moting the absorption of extravasated blood, by which means 
the blackness is speedily removed. 



IP 



XXIT. 
'ATJBEA CYANtJS, L. Bluk-Bottlb, Cornflower 

Nat. Ord. CoiCFOBTTS. 

F. Blubt, AoatFoiN, CAaBELusEi-rKs. 0. Kohbelcme. 

Deacription. — Root annual, rather woody, fibrous. Stem 
rriender, branched, striated, covered with loose cottonydown, 2 or 
fefeet high. Leaves alternate, long, straight, light green, some- 
kat cottony, especially beneath ; lower ones generally toothed 
a the base ; upper linear and entire. Flowei-s terminal, 
ipitate, tubular, and 5-toothed; receptacle bristly; involucre 
hibricated vrith greenish scales, their margin purple, ciliated, 
and serrated. Florets of the ray large, azure-coloured, funnel- 
shaped, those of the disk small and purplish ; the latter perfect 
and fertile, the former neuter. Stamens 5. inserted upon the 
~ between its lobes, filaments distinct, anthers united 

k tube. Ovary simple, adherent with the calyx, which 
i beneath it, surmounted by a single style sheathed by 
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the anthers, and terminated by a bifid stigma. Fruit an ache- 
nium, crowned by a simple spreading pappus. Seed solitary 
in the pericarp, erect, exalbuminous. (Plate V., fig. 3 : (a) floret 
of the circumference or ray ; (6) floret of the disk ; (c) the seed 
crowned by the pappus.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Siberia, North-Westem 
India. Introduced in North America. Abundant in corn-fields 
in this country, embellishing them with its brilliant flowers* 
which appear from June to September. 

Etymology. — The name is said to be derived from the 
Centaur Chiron, who with some plant of this genus was fabled 
to have cured himself of a wound made by Hercules. It is 
called Cyanus from icuaveoc, azure-coloured. 

Properties and Uses. — This plant has little to recommend 
it but its ornamental character. Several varieties are cultivated 
in gardens, with white and purple flowers, but they must all 
yield in beauty to the denizen of the fields. The expressed 
juice of the florets, with the addition of a little alum, makes a 
good ink; and may also be used as a water-colour, and for 
staining linen blue. The plant was reckoned in former times 
antispasmodic, aperient, and diuretic, and contributed to swell 
the catalogue of vulneraries, being applied to contusions, 
wounds, and bites of venomous beasts. Ray mentions that 
the powder is of the utmost service sprinkled over erj'sipela- 
t^nis affections. A famous collyrium, called in France eau de 
oiHselunettes, or break-spectacle water, was made from the 
flowers, and was deemed an excellent remedy in all cases of 
chronic inflammation of the eyes, and in dimness of sight. 



[ BORAGO OFFICINALIS, L. Borage. 
Nat, Ord. BoBAOtirajt 

"F. BODBBACBE COHMtrSB. G. BOBBAQEH, EOBETBCH, 

Deacri/pHon. — Root long, whitish, divided, fibroua, mostly 
inial Stem much branched, erect, cylindrical, thick, 
ulent, clothed with stiff hairs ; about 2 feet high. Leaves 
ululated, hispid, deep green ; lower ones obovate, 
tiolate. and eared at the base ; upper ovate, nearly sessile. 
wers large, in terminal drooping racemes, on long peduncles. 
■lyx divided into 5 deep, linear-lanceolate, persistent seg- 
CoroUa brilliant blue, monopotalnus, wlieel-shaped ; 
e short ; limb deeply divided into 5 acute segments ; orifice 
i with prominent teeth, which arc obtuse and notched at 
fi end. Stamens 5, very prominent ; filaments tapering, con- 
; anthers oblong, connivent, fixed to the middle and 
T side of the filaments. Ovary 4-parted, with a cylindrical 
"Jtyle, longer than the stamens, terminated by a simple clavate 
tii^a. Fruit composed of four i-aeeded carpels. Seeds 
:i^gular, ovate, wrinkled. (Plate VII., fig. 2 : (a) the corolla, 
at thv l>ase of the tube of which are seen the valves bearing 
ihe stameos; (6) the pistil; (c) one of the four nuts of the 
rii»e fruit.) 

IfUtribution. — Middle and Southern Europe, Northern 
\frica. Introduced into America. Having been long cnlti- 
\ated in this country, it has become naturalized, and is some- 
times found on rubbish and waste ground. Flowers June and 
Jidy. Varieties arc met with in gardens, with white or purple 
dowers and variegated leaves. 

Etymology. — The name is derived from cor, heart, and ago, 

y bring; because the plant was reputed to exhilarate the 

bita. 

Properties avd Uses.— The young and tender leaves are 

'[ as salads or pot-herbs, and formed an ingredient, with 

, Bugar, wine and water, in the old English beverage 





nOmA. HEIKCl. 

VklKsl M "oool Uiikud" Bee* aie &ad of tl* f 
lftA)Uiilti Uidlii tiiucli in nuHBcruid ■atniii The stem and 
K«^i<* tniiiUiii M viNC<ftis jmee of a Mkbb taote. This jotoe, 
«v) ft ili>«(iuti'jri ot the ksre^ itiifa^Btod, aAcr a few dajrs 
vKifHMlU niyNUtln, which ^idd a gnat deal of nibeaiid muriate 
vf mulik ihkI wliich ddlagnto oa bomiiig eoals. Geoffivijr 

f'lH iJinl Llii« lAanl atfanoatcs groes and thick bamoais, 
tvtituVoH iiliHtrucUoiia, inereaaes the aecretkos, tspeaaJly oritie, 
|MM«|iliitMim aiid expectofmtion. He ordered it in pleori^, 
tiit^l|>iu>iiiii<>iiis, and to hypochondriacal and hysteric oon- 
(OaIiiU a cooMtnre and a distilled water were also directed 
t)> \m iiitulo with the dowen. 

Miiilum iLUthon have prored that the pUni has no aeouble 




XXVL 
HUBUB FRUTICOSUS, L. Bbamble or Blai 
Kit. Ord. Bmacka 
Ti tloovK tjKaauxtt, UimiBB des sAira. O. Bbokbsixstui 

tiMcrvptum. — Stems very long, sometimes an inch in 
iWw, 'Init[»ly fiUTowod and angular, mostly hairy, when old of 
K jmrpltHli hu«. armvd with strong prickles. Leaves consist of 
ft ■tnlkixl, Acute, (torrated leaflete, varying in figure, hut 
Hwiitimlly otMJvatw, the edges and point cm-ved downwards, 
ill, (lark green above, downy and white beneath. Stipules 
•. at tlift Itase of tlie leaves. Flowers in long, narrow panicles. 
falyx coinpoRod of 5 short, woolly, reflexed segments. Petals 
nltiivate, BproatHng, delicate, and crumpled, white or light pink. 
HuiliitDut numerous, inserted on tlie calyx, filaments slender, 
Ultirt«r tlian tlio {)otalM ; anthers globose, compressed, 2-Iobed, 
•ImI S-poUeil, Imrstiiig longitudinally. Ovaries numerous, 
Wip"rior, NcDili-rl ; i»tyle« sniall. hair-Uke, lateral ; stigmas 
Hnt|ilti and poniBtant. Fruit nearly globular, purplish block. 
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nberant, spongy receptacle. Seeds Bmall, solitary, oblong. 
late v., fig. 4 : (a) stamen ; (b) pistiL) 
■ IHatribution. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
ffeetem Asia to Upper India. Common in every hedge in 
I coantry. Flowers July to August, ripening ita fruit in 
iptember. 

Stymology. — The name is supposed to be derived from the 
Latin t-ubeT or the Celtic rud, red. 

Propertiea and Uses. — The bramble is applied to several 
momical purposes. It is useful in forming hedges. The 
)ota are very tough, and are employed by thatchers for 
inding their roofs, and by straw-hive and mat makers. The 
reli-known fruit is mode into piea and puddings by the 
The berries, eaten at the moment they are ripe, are 
Fcooling and grateful ; a little before, they are coarse and 
■stringent ; and a Uttle after, dis^jreeably flavoured or putrid. 
The injurious eflecta attributed to them, when eaten plentifully 
by children, are probably owing to the latter circumstance. A 
very agreeable wine can be made from them. Some of the 
■winea of France, it is said, are coloured with them. The 
bramble was considered by the old physicians as a powerful 
astringent. It was used in all kinds of hemorrhages, whether 
from the uterus, the lungs, the nose, or any other part of the 
body. For this purpose the leaves were gathered in the 
spring, and dried ; a good handful of them was iniused in a 
quart of boiling water, and the infusion was ordered to be 
drunk freely. 

The bruised leaves were applied to gangrenous ulcers, and 
EttmuUer recommends a decoction of the yoiing leaves in wine, 
D be applied to certain cutaneous affections. 
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VERONICA BECCABUNGA, L. Bbookume. 

Nat. Ord. Scbophulabikex. 

-P. VeBOKIQUS AQCiTIQCS. O. BaCHBOMEN, WAfBmBDSOEy. 

Jiescriptiim. — Root perennial, creeping, whitish, fihroua. 
Stem cylindrical, smooth, eucculent, procumbent, rooting, 
reddish at the base, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves opposite, broad, 
elliptical, glabrous, succulent, with short petioles, and some- 
what serrated at the margin. Flowers in lateral axillary 
dusters, each flower on a slender pedicel, with 2 bracts at. 
the base. Calyx persistent, ■t-lobed. Corolla bright blue, 
monopetalous, wheel-shaped ; limb divided into 4 unequal 
segments, lower one smallest. Stamens 2, inserted into tlie 
short tube of the corolla ; filamenta spreading ; with oblong, 
somewhat arrow-shaped anthers. Ovary superior, compressed 
laterally, surmounted with a filiform style, aad a simple 
emarginate stigma. Capsule obcordate, compressed, 2'Celled. 
i-valved, containing many roundish dark-coloured seeds. 
(Plate VII., fig. 1 : (a) the coroUa ; (fc) calyx and pistil ; (c) fruit) 

Diatrifnilitm, — Europe, Northern Africa to Abyssinia, 
Northern Asia, Western Asia to the Himalaya. Abundant 
on the margins of ditches, brooks, etc, in this country. Flowers 
May to September. 

EtyTiwlogi/.—'Ths name Veronica is of doubtful origin; it 
is generally auppwed to have been altered from Betonlcs; 
that of Beccabunga. is Latinized from the German hacklninge ; 
hack in German, beek in Dutch, and bech in provincial English, 
signifying a brook. 

Properties and Uses. — The Brooklime may be used as a 
«pring salad, gathered and eaten with water-cress ; and the 
water speedwell, Veronica Anar/aUl*. which closely resembles 
it in appearance, miay be employed in the same manner. 

The leaves and stem have a bitterish and subastringent 
taate, with Uttlc or no acrimony. They are shown by chemical 
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Boerhaave, Simon PauU, and Vogel, speak of the efficacy 
f this plant in the highest tennSj and it has always been a 
i.i\'ourite remedy in scorbutic and cutaneous affections. 

Dr. Gueraent, an eminent Fi-ench physician, in his Die- 
tionnaire dfs Sciences Medicates, thus describes its character : 
" In the early spring, when its growth is just commencing, and 
t. wards the end of summer, when fructification is proceeding, 
:!!■_■ Brooklime is mt-rely aqueous, or astiingent, and almost 
i.'k'it«les§; but when the plant is fully developed, and ready to 
flower, it has a slightly bitter and acid flavour, rather more 
acrid and biting than that of water-cress. These sensible 
properties are much more apparent in those plants which grow 
on the banks of rivulets, and are exposed to the sun, than in 
those which vegetate under water or in the sliade. Whatever 
may be its natural affinities, it has certainly less analogy, in a 
I'-dical point of view, with other Veronicas, than with the 
imily of the C'liic^farcB ; it agrees with them in its oily prin- 
|ile, which is pungent and volatile, and only differs from them 
:i being less acrid, and a little astringent. For this reason it 
- sometimes preferred to more active atimnlanta, which may 
i-^-Msion too much irritation and heat, and is not unfreqiiently 
added to the juice of crucifei-ous plants to modify their effects. 
Th« Brooklime acts in the same manner as those vegetables 
.'hich are designated by the name of antiscorbutics, though 
! tloes not appear to he endued with any special advantages. 
' In account ot its exciting and slightly tonic properties, it b 
suitable in some cutaneous and scorbutic affections ; it has also 
appeared to he serviceable in some kinds of phthisis, and 
ttoaic engorgements of the abdominal viscera which have 
nqiewened to irregular gout." 

The bruised herb has been applied externally, for the pur- 
pose of cleansing foul ulcers, and to relieve piles, whitlows, and 
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CYTISUS SCOPAEIUS, Link. Broom. 

Nat. Ord. heovuxrto&x. 

F. OEKfiT k B4L*ra. 0, PyBiKioaotttAUT, BBsEKotKBTEB. 

Description. — Root hard, woody, fumished with sevei 
oblique fibres, yellowiah. Stem shrubby, ascending. angularJ 
to 8 feet high, branched with numerous straight, fiexible, li 
angular, smooth, evergreen twigs. Leaves temate, solita 
oblong, downy, on footstalks of different lengths. Flow^ 
large, papilionaceous, bright yellow, axillary, solitary or i 
pairs, on simple peduncles longer than the leaves, 
tubular, purjiUah, divided transversely into 2 lips, the up] 
entire or with 2 small teeth, the lower 3-toothed. Core 
composed of 5 petals; vexillum or standard large, 
ovate, and reflescd ; alse or wings elliptical, spreading, convt 
and united with the filaments ; keel formed of 2 petals, con- 
nected at the margin by soft haira. Filaments 10, 9 of 
which are united at the base; unequal, incurved. Anthei 
oblong, orange coloured. Ovary compressed, oblong, 
supporting a slender, curved style, with an oblong e 
Legume flattened, oblong, hairy at the margin, deep bro'^ 
containing numerous roundish, compressed, shining 
(Plate VIIL, fig. 2 : (a) the calyx ; (6) stamens ; (c) the piat 
(J) the legume or pod.) 

DiJitrihulvm. — Europe, Northern A&ica, Western . 
In thia country it is abundant on heaths and 
Flowers May and June. 

Ettptiologij. — The etymology of the name ia obscure, but(j 
is supjwtsed to be formed from the (wtktoc of the i 
Greeks; said to have been so denominated from the 
CythnoH, one of the Cyclades. 

Propertita and Uses. — The Broom is applied to mid 
useful purposes in domestic economy and agi-icultiir& 
Sower-buds, pickled in vinegar, have been sulistituted 
capers ; and the roasted seeds h&ve been proposed as a sob 
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tnte tar coffee. The young and tender branches are sometimes 

uixed with hops in brewing. In Tuscany, the st«ms of this 

Jaiit, after being steeped, furnish a very strong fibre, which is 

' lanufactured into coarse cloth and cordage. In order to pro- 

>ire this substance, the branches are cut and laid in the sun; 

ben they are quite dry, they are tied up in bundles and 

iitown into the water, being loaded with stones to make 

li'.-m sink, in the same manner as hemp. When the twigs are 

iifficientJy soaked, they are taken out of the water and placed 

njMjn a sharp stone; the bark is then stripped off, and the 

iibroufi part is well beaten ; when dry it is carded and spun, 

and lued for the same puiposes as flax. The branches have 

also been used for tanning leather, for thatching cottages and 

ricki^, to be made into besoms, and as a winter food for sheep. 

old wood furnishes a beautiful material for veneering. 

The leaves and stalks of the common Broom have a 

us and bitter taste, which they give out by infusion, 

to water and rectified spirit; the latter infusion is of 

tdftfk green, and the former of a broMTiish colour. An extract 

from the above possesses all the virtues of the plant 

Broom-tops are esteemed as cathartic and diuretic ; they 

most celebrated for the latter property. A decoction has 

used in the cure of dropsy. 
The flowers, infused in hot milk, have been applied to 
and other obstinate cutaneous affections ; the decoc- 
being at the same time used internally. Bay mentions, 
the seeds and flowers are reputed emetic and cathartic, 
Woodville appears to doubt, because " the former, when 
have been used as a substitute for coffee, and tlie latter 
loyed as a pickle." This objection is far from conclusive, 
we reflect that the simple process of roasting or pickling 
ipablfl of dispersing even noxious qualities in many vege- 
For medicinal purposes the younger twigs, both in the 
and dried states, arc used. They have a nauseous and 
taste, and in the fresh state emit, when bruised, a 
odour. The principles of the plant are an acid body 
acw/wriji, and an alkaloid called sparteine. Stenhouso 
in»d that the amount of these two principles depends 
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much on ext«nial conditions, "Broom grown in i 
^'iuldtng lesH than that produceii in open sunny places. 
f>tat«fl that shepherd.^ are well aware of the shrub [ 
narcotic properties, firom having observed their sheep i 
become ntupefied and excited when occasionally compelled I 
eat it" — Phami/icograpkia, p. loO. 

The plant is stUl used as a diuretic and pui^ative, beifl 
applied both in the form of a decoction from the dried, and « 
juice from the fresh, plant. 



BRYONIA DIOICA, L. 
Red-Beebied OB White Bryost. 

Nal. Ord. CucuKBFriCE& 
F. VioKB BLAHCEE, ConLBDVRfiE. 0. Zacnmdk, QicbtrObb. 

Veacription. — Root perennial, very large, fleshy, yelloi 
white, marked with superficial transverse lines, fibrous i 
branched towards the lower part. Stems usually 5 or 6 1 
long, slender, herbaceous, branched, channelled, covered witi 
small rough hairs, and climbing by means of numerous simpl 
tendrils. Leaves large, alternate, palmated, with 
irregulai'iy toothed lobes, rough on both sides with minul 
callous points, and supported on long stalks, from whose I 
proceeds a long, shnple, spiral tendriL Flowers dicecious, i 
small clusters, springing from the axils of the leaves : 
flowers have a short, campanulate, 5-toothed calyx, a moi 
petalous corolla, with 5 ovate, spreading segments, yellow 
white, streaked with green veins, and 3 short filaments, 2 | 
which are furnished with double anthers ; female flowers h 
ft calyx and corolla, resembling those of the male, hut amalbj 
Ovary inferior. 1-celled, 3unnount«d by a short, erect, 3-« 
style, tt^ritiiiiated by large, spreading stigmas. Fruit a glol 
berry, l-ccUed, many-seeded, about the size of a poB, at I 
wards bright red. Seeds about 5 or (I in numbi 



compressed, and enveloped m a niucUaglnous 

(Plate Vin., fig. S : {a) corolla, spread open to show the 

(6) ovary, with its style and stigniaa; (c) ripe 

■ibviion.- — Europe from Denmark southwards, Northern 
, Western Asia. Abundant in hedges and thickets in 
id, but rare in Scotland. Flowers May to September. 
I Etyrtwlogt/. — The genus is named Bryonia, from (ipviD, to 
I or grovr rapidly, in allusion to the quick growth of 
This species is called provincially Wild Vine, and 
ter Berry. 

J to Miller, the roots of Bi-yony were formerly 

[ about the country and exhibited as mandrakes by 

1 impudent impostors, who thus reaped a golden harvest 

e credulity of the common people. The mode by which 

f obtained a resemblance to the human figure was this : — 

f found a young, thriving Biyony plant, and opened the 

round it. taking care not to disturb the lower fibres ; 

; prepared with a mould, such as is used for making 

ler of Paris figures, they fixed it close to the root, and 

ned it with wires to keep it in its place; tiien, filling up the 

1 carefully to the root, they left it to assume the prescribed 

As it grows very rapidly, their object waa generally 

uapliBbed in one summer. The leaves also were sold for 

I of the mandrake, though they bear no resemblance to 

otlier. 

J'rcpertiea a-nd Uaea. — The root of this plant seems to bear 
Cwmaiderable resemblance to that of arum. In its recent 
a very disagreeable odour, and a nauseous, bitter, 
I taste, and is undoubtedly poisonous ; but the deleterious 
eiple may be so far dissipated by repeated washings with 
B to afford a fine and white fecula, capable of fumish- 
1 alimentary substance, which in sea.son.^ of dearth is the 
B valuable, as the root Is very abimdant and very volu- 
Dioscorides informs us, that the young shoots may 
lift naten as asparagi^; but he adds, they augment the quantity 
of the fajces and urine. The odour of the berries is slightly 
IWifleoua, and the taste insipid. A few of them have been 
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Mteo witfaont any remarkable effect being prodnoed. I 
pfobabQitj' thev partake of the noxioas qoalities of Uie k 

A sabstance hafi been detected, hy Bruul^s asd 1 
io the root, to which the name of brymtine has been m 
bendcs which, the root contains a large portiun of gum I 
Mardi. a little Btigar, some woody fibre, malat« ani\ phosph 
of Urae, and a peculiar Tegeto-animal matter. BnrooitiM 
inteoseljr bitter, solafole both in water and alcohol and appoi 
to be the active principle of the root from whJdi it is deriv 
Twenty-two grains of this substance killed a rabbit in i 
boan. aoil thirty -four grains thrust under the skin of the i 
sad back of a dog, killed it in fifty-eight boors, < 
extenuve inflaininatioD and suppuration around the ^ 
Bryonine, therefore, w a pure irritant, which does not appt 
to act through absorption. The improper adminiatntion 
the root of Bryony has been followed by violent romitinj 
acconi[>Anie(l with &intiogs, intense pain, profdn alvine e 
atir^nj), and the other effects of an acrid cathartk. 

The following case of poisoning is recorded in the Gasett 
fie 8nnU, Dec. ISIO. The writer says, "I was called 8 
dayn ago to the a«flistance of a Ij-ing-in woman, whose infe 
WB»t Afw\. and to whom a surgeon in the village ordered 
drink prejjari'i'J with an ounce of Bryony root infused 
• fiuiwitity of water, and a strong decoction of the same aa 
yruAi. t'> "•''p *■''* Hccretion of milk. On my arrival, four boo 
after thin niiiiedy had been taken, she expired" 

Tlie Tixti ha*t lieen long known as a powerful cathartic a 
(liurHlc, anrl the juice, obtained from it by incision or othi 
wlim, in » pojiiilar remedy in many countries. In Gei-ma) 
fttid Hwifl"!! the peasants scoop out a portion of the root i 
/III th" cavity with beer, wliich in the course of a night becon 
omftiK and purgative. The milky juice will exude for two 
t.|iiiiii day" tiigctlutr in considerable ([uantity, and may 
iii,||i« ■"<! ivt the cavity becomes full. It was recommended 1 
Jj).»f"ri'l>-" n* a remedy in epilefisy. Amaldus mentioi 
^HD (if tipilcjKiy which wa» cured by the.se means in I 
•WpMkt ''' '"I' *''*'' ''*^*^'^ emiiloyed lu dropsy, asthma, hyt 
Hid iilMlnictl'infi of the viscera. 
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'ony root has been considered as capable of fumishing 

bus degrees of purgatives from the laxative to the drastic, 

) also been used in dropsy a^ an emmenagogue, and as a 

Elifiige. With regard to this latter use, there are some ex- 

linaiy etories on record of its efficacy in expelling toads 

rogs, and several nondescript animals, from the abdomen. 

I an external application, Bryony enjoyed the character 

k powerful discutient. It was applied in the form of a 

! to painfal tumours, lumbago, and sciatica. EttmuUer 

mmemls it in hydrocele and cedematous swellings of the 

[ and legs. Zacutus Lusitanus affirms that the espreseed 

, made into an ointment with an equal quantity of tur- 

j and a small proportion of wax, has been known to 

f scrofulous tumours. For medical purposes, the root should 

5 up in the spring, cut into thin slices, and dried quickly 

I warm room. It does not long retain its virtue. As a 

peine the infusion seems to have been considered the best 



"he Black Bryony (Tamils mdga/ris) is sometimes coll- 
ided with the plant just described. It is, however, quite 
inct, belonging to the Nat, Ord. D'loscoreaceee. It has a 
1, greenish- white perianth, divided into 6 Jeep segments, in 
I female flowers contracted at the neck ; ovate, shining, red 
lies ; heart-shaped, acute, entire bright green leaves; very 
;, twining stems ; and a large fleshy root, black externally. 
flowers in June. Dr. Withering states, that the young 
! good eating, dressed like asparagus. The Moore 
I ihem boiled with oil and salt. The root, which very much 
that of the BryonUi dimca, except in colour, has 
I extolled by some vn-iters, while others deny that it pos- 
I any medicinal virtues. Sir John Hill affirms, that it 
very powfaful remedy in nephritic cases, though not 
1 in the shops, or used in modem practice. A syrup 
e with it is useful in asthma, and the bruised root has 
a relief in paralytic cases." 
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MENYANTHES TRIFOLIATA, L. 

BucKBEAN, oa Ma&sh Trefoil. 

Not. Ord, Gentiabb^. 
F. Mektakthk, TsfcFLB d'bau. G. Wassebklke, Bittbkki^k. 



De6cnption. — Rootstock consists of nmneroiia fibres, ( 
ceeding from long, creeping, cylindrical, jointed rhizomes. St 
a simple, naked, cylindrical scape, about a foot high. Lea' 
mdical, consisting of 3 smooth, obovate, obtuse, entire, b 
green leaflets, somewhat undulated at the margin, seated 
very long petiole, shorter than the floweiing stem. Flowerq 
a compound raceme, at the extremity of a scape which isi 
fi-om the sheathing base of the leaves ; each flower suppoi 
by a pedicel, with a small, ovate, acute bracts at tlie t 
Calyx smooth, di\'ided into 5 deep, ovate segments. Cor 
funnel-shaped, longer than the calyx, with a spreading t 
composed of five ovate-lanceolate, acute segmenta, wl 
fringed internally with beautiful filaments, and tipped t 
rose colour. Stamens 5, filaments awl-shaped, alternate vi 
5 hyijogynous glands. Anthers sagittate, brownish yell 
Ovary oval, surmounted by a simple style, longer than 
stamens, and a capitate stigma, furrowed externally. Cap 
oval, furrowed, l-celled, 2-valved; valves bearing the seed 
their axis. Seeds globose, or somewhat lenticular, 
shining, pale yellow. (Plate VII., fig. 4 : (a) the corolla, o] 
to show the stamens ; (b) the fruit.) 

1/Utnbution. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria, Noj 
Western India, North America, Frequent in marshes i 
watery meadows in this country. Flowere May to July. 

Etymology.— The generic name, ia supposed to be deri 
from ;u^vt|, a month, and avOo^, a flower, because it coi 
in flower about a month. It is called Tnfoliata, from the 
larity of its three leaflets to those of trefoil They were 1^ 
considered to resemble those of the common garden be 
hence, the vernacular names Buckbean and Bog 
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I Buck'beaii is probably an alteration of the old English 
t, a brook, or watery place. 
%Fropei-tifs and Uses. — The Buckbean has no smelt, but 
felops an intense bitterness, which it imparts both to 
phol and water, either by infusion or maceration. The root 
a a small portion of volatile oil, and a gum-reainous sub- 
pee, which, in addition to its bitterness, exhibits consider- 
I acidity and astringency ; — this is not perceptible to the 
s. but ia rendered very evident by the dark colour produced 
ibe decoction by sulphate of ii'on. It also contaiua a small 
pitity of fecula, to which its nutritive properties are owing, 
mens informs us that in some parts of Lapland, where 
I Buckbean abounds, the roots are dug up and given to 
i, who eat it freely, instead of their usual food. In times 
rcity, the dried and pulverized roots, mixed with a little 
tot«n flour, are not less ueefid as food for the distressed 
j^bitants of that country ; but the bread thus made, is 
lated by Linneus as very bitter and detestable. The 
Jits of Westrogothia frequently use the leaves instead of 
I for preserving their beer, ivhich is thus rendered of an 
Mftble flavour as well aa defended from acidity. It haa 
1 recommended for the same purpose to the poor of this 
ptiy ; two ounces of the dried leaves being reckoned equi- 
t to a pound of hops. In dyeing, they afford, according 

lutein, a green and yellow colour. 
Tie Buckbean is eaten by goats, and occasionally by sheep. 
B been asserted, that sheep atlected with the disease called 
■arc quickly recovered by feeding in the marshy meadows 

B this phint abounds. 

■ like most of the OfniiaTiew. and other bitter plants, the 

Itbean acts aa a powerful tonic on the animal economy. 

I exciting influence upon the stomach and intestines, when 

inistered in a laige dose, is such as to produce vomiting 

t purgations ; as observed by Willis, when it was given in 

'der to the extent of two scruples ; but in a small dose its 

1 is very different. 

1 many countries, especially in Germany, this plant has 
i nsvd medicinally for a long period, and esteemed almost 
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a panacea. Its efficacy has been extolled in nervona disc 
such as periodical headaclies, hypochondriasis, palpitation c 
the heart, paralysis, etc. Willis uaed it as a vermifuge (or. 
children, in the dose of half a di'achm to one drachm everjr 
morning, fasting, for several days together, which was followed 
by an abundant evacuation of intestinal worms, Simon PaoIV 
Dodoena, Willis, and others, have eulogized it more or leas a 
remedy in icterus and abdominal obstnietiona, uterine h 
rhages, dropsy, cachexia, scrofula, and rheumatism. It haa I 
lauded even in pulmonary consumption ; its efficacy in inte 
mittent fevers, however, is better authenticated. It ha« eona 
quently been used as a substitute for bark, and as it grows il 
marshy districts, where remittent and low fevers abound, " 
has been deemed by some as a specific in those diseaaea. 
celebrated Boerhaave, in his own cane of gout, found 1 
from drinking the Juice mixed with whey ; and Dr. AlatoB 
and others bear witness to its efficacy in keeping off the goutj 
paroxysms. Dr. Cullen relates, that " he had several instance 
of its good effects in some cutaneous diseases of the herpeti 
or seemingly cancerous kind. It was taken by infusion in t 
manner of tea," Externally, it has also been variously ei 
ployed. Schulz found the pain of gout mitigated by applyinj 
the freah leaves to the part affected. The juice has been v 
as a detersive in scorbutic and other ulcers. The decoct 
has been administered, in baths and i'omentations, in i 
chronic diseases of the skin. " But it must not be forgotte 
that its application to ulcerated parte has been followed t 
swelling and injdammation ; and its internal use by dyspQoe 
And though the.se ill effects are soon dissipated by the suspt 
sion of the medicine, they form, a sufficient reason for abetuH 
ing from it in plethoric subjects, indelicate and irritable habit 
and in all diseases accompanied with inflammation." — Fl&t 
Medicate." 

The leaves should he gathered in May and June, before C 
flowers are jierfwitly developed; and being well dried, 1^ 
may be preserved for use. 
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NUS CATHARTICUS, L. Common Buckthork. 

Nat. Ord. Rkamnks. '. 

F. NEBrann, Booao-EPis'E, G. Kbeuzdorsbeerek, Weudorn. 

Dfscrijdion. — A much branched, rigid shrub, 5 to 10 feet 
high. Wood of a yellowiah colour ; bark smooth, dark browa 
Lt^vea altomate, simple, ovate, petiolate, downy when young, 
^uljwequently smooth, tinely serrated, deep gruen, marked with 
parallel and convergent nerves ; the serraturea glandular. 
Flowers diceeious, gi-eenish yellow, in dense fasicles in the 
axils of the leaves ; each flower supported on a slender pedicel 
''alyx of male flower campanulate, with 4 ovate aegmeute; 
1><-'UlIs 4, oblong, ovate, at the base of which the 5 stamens are 
iiwerted. Female flower has i linear, incurved petals, abortive 
uimenjt, an inferior ovary, and 4 spreading styles, united half- 
'.uy up, terminated by a small stigma. Fruit small, globose, 
;k, containing a nauseous jiulj), and generally i seeds, ovate, 
led at the back, and Hattened at the sides. (Plate X., 
S: (a) raale flower; (b) female flower; (c) ripe beny.) 
Distribution,. — Europe, Northern Africa. Siberia, Culti- 
"l«d iu United States. Frequent in woods and hedges in 
i.Tuy pai-ts of England. Flowers May to July. Fruits ripen 
!! September, 

EtyTM'logy. — The generic name is derived from the Latin, 
.■nnus. which was formed from the Greek, panvoi;, and that 
imm the Celtic, ravi, a branch. 

TliL-re U another species indigenous to Britain, the Alder 
Uuckthom {R. Fi-a/ngula), the berries of which are dark 
puqth-', and contain 2 seeds. Gathered before they are ripe, 
they dye wool gi'een ; when ripe, a bluish green. The bark 
has lieen used in medicine as a purgative, and atlbrds a yellow 
dye . The leaves are eaten by goats and sheep; the flowers 
peculiarly grateful to bees. The wood is used for making 
;ubI in the manufactui-e of the better kinds of gun- 
and is known as dogwood. 
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Projiei-fies and Uars. — The unripe berries of tTie ( 
Buckthorn yield a saffron- coloured juice, wliich is oseJ 
stain maps or paper. From the ripe berries sap-green (w 
de vessie, Fr. ; saftgriin, Ger.) is obtained, nearly equal I 
that prepared from the Avignon berries ; but if the froit 1 
gathered late in autumn, the juice is purple. The woOi 
furniahea an excellent material for turnery, and the heA 
affords a yellow and browniah red colour. Goats, aheep, t 
horaea eat the leaves, but cows refuae them. Hornby 
mentions that the flesh of birds which feed on the bcrrioe 1 
purgative. 

The ripe beniea contain a green succulent pulp, of I 
unpleasant odour, and a. bitter, nauaeoua, and somewhat a 
taste. The aqueous infusion is reddened by nitric and a 
phuric acid, and is i-endered black by sulphate of iron. 1 
berries yield a colouring matter, as already mentioned, ( 
a greenish yellow colour, which is found in tlie fruit of v 
other Rham-neiJ!, and is thought to contain tannin, alhumsi 
acetic acid, sugar, and an azotized substance. Bucktl: 
berries have been uaed medicinally from time immemorisl I 
a drastic purgative They do not operate, however, witl 
producing severe griping, with dryness in the thn>at, wlii 
require considerable dilution to obviate. The most conveni 
as well a^ pleasant method of taking this medicine, is in ti 
form of a syrup prepared from their juice, which has li 
highly commended in dropay, chronic diseaaes of the gl 
gout, etc It was frequently prescribed by Sydenham. 1 
acute physician, however, did not overlook the thirst and A 
ness of the throat produced by it ; and therefore ore 
basin of soup to be taken immediately after it, to obi 
these effects. 

Its uae at the present time is much more as a meditune j 
animals than for man. The bark has been recommended s 
tonic, or gentle astringent, taken either in powder or decootia 
in the latt,pr form it has also been used in inveterate inJ 
mation of the eyes, and in some obstinate cutAnoous diae 
Both the common and the Alder Buckthorn are frequsid 
employed in veterinary practice, as brisk purgatives for o 
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The berries of the latter are thought to be inferior to those of 
th't former, for which they have been substituted; but the 
fcaud may be discovered by opening the beny, which in the 

moil Buckthorn contains four seeds, in the Alder Buck- 

[1 only two. 



XSXII. 
AJUGA REPTANS, L. Buole. 

Nat. Ord. Labiate. 
F. UroLK nAMPANTK, Petitb oonboude. Q. Kbiechendkk, 

' Dacription. — Root perennial, slender, very fibrous, greyish 
colour, stoloniferoua Flowering stem erect, simple, quad- 
rangular, smooth or somewhat downy, 6 to 12 inclies high. 
Leaves opposite, ovate, somewhat crenate, more dense towards 
the root, broa.d. and tapering into a footstalk. Flowers purplish 
blue (sometimes white or flesh-colour), nearly sessile, dis- 
]"i»ed in whorls, rising from the axils of the bracts, which are 
often purplish. Calyx short, persistent, monophylloua, with 5 
nearly etjual, pointed segmenta. Corolla monopetalous, irregu- 
larly labiate ; upper lip short, erect, composed of 2 very small 
lower one larger, spreading, 3-lobed. the middle lobe 
inate, ample. Filaments incurved, longer than the 
)Br lip, didynamous. Ovary superior, 4-lobed, depressed in 
the centre, siumounted by a simple incurved style, terminated 
by a bifid stigma. Fruit consists of 4 ovate-oblong grains. 
uit«d in the bottom of the persistent calyx. (Plate IS,, 
[f 1 ; («) an isolated flower; (d) the calyx ; (c) the pistil.) 
itribution.— Europe. France, Germany, Demnark, etc. 
indnnt in copses, woods, and moist meadows in this 
country. Flowers from May to July. 

Etymology. — The derivation and meaning of the term 
have somewhat puzzled etymologists. Some have 
Hved it from abi^o, to diive away, or from a. privative, 
I jugu/m, a yoke. The common name, Bugle, is taken from 
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Bugula, which is supposed to be a diminutive of Bnglosaum, 
which this plant somewhat resemljlos in medical properties. 

Properties and Uses. — The economic uses of tliis plant an 
few. The Italians are said to eat the young ahoota, in springr 
as a salad. Sheep and goate eat it ; boracs and swine refuse il 
Brugmans considers it hurtful in meadows, but hu 
state for what reason. 

The leaves are sweetish to the taste at Brst, subsequentlj 
rather bitter and astringent. The root manifeata a slighj 
astriiigency, and a strong infusion is rendered black wit] 
sulphate of iron. 

Thia plant, though long banished from the pharmacopoeia 
was highly extolled by some of the ancient piiysicians, and i 
still occasionally resorted tu in rustic practice. It is 
described by the author of the Flore Medicate, as foITovi 
"The more we examine tlie feeble qualities of ] 
more we are astonished to sec it occupy an eminent place J 
the ancient pharmacologias. Ettmuller and Rivifere deemed i 
efficacious in pulmonary phthisis and quinsy ; Camerariua a 
Dodocns prescribed it in obstructions of the liver ; Mauchfti 
gave it a place in his eau viscerale. It has been recommenda 
says FourcTOy, in hiemorrhages, spitting of blood, emaciatit 
and dysentery, and the name of petite coneoude has been gim 
it, because it was thought capable of soldering, if we may 1 
speak, the wounds of blood-vessels. The bruised leaves W( 
applied to ulcere, cuts, and contusions ; they were also an i 
gredient in the ot.u d'arquehueade. The more scrutin 
observations of the present day, however, have stripped 1 
Bugle of all its renown. Indeed, far from enjoying any p 
eminence, it is less valuable than some of the commonfl 
Ijiihintfi!. Its distilled water, says Gilibert, is no better till 
common water, and thia much-vaunted vulnerary only cui 
wounds which natiu-e would awn have healed witliout U 



A strong infusion of the plant, mixed with a little havej 
roses, baa heim recommended in ulcers of the mouth ai 
throat. 
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ANCHUSA OFFICINALIS, L. Eugloss. 

NiU. Ord. BoRAactBX. 

F. BuamesB. 0. OoBsKszavaK. 



IDeacriptUm. — Root perennial, oblong, branched, about the 
kneas of the finger, reddish brown externally, nearly white 
lin, sacculent and inodorous. Stem nearly 2 feet high, 
covered with thick rough hairs. Leaves alternate, obloiig- 
Isacoolate, entire, clotlied with hairs, each of which proceeds 
a hard white tubercle. Flowers in unilateral, crowded, 
lal spikea. Calyx persistent, monophyllous, with 5 deep, 
ing, acute segments. CoroUa purplish blue, inonopetalous, 
il-ahaped; mouth of the tube closed with 5 bearded 
limb spreajling, divided into 5 rounded segmi-ntJi. 
leDB 5, short, aJtornate with the scales, and terminated by 
oblong anthers. Ovary divided into i rounded lobes, from the 
centre of which rises a simple filiform style, tipped with a 
bitid stigma. Fruit consists of 1 oval WTinkled nuts, concave 
at tlie liase, fixed to the bottom of tlie calyx. (Plate IX., fig. 2 : 
(ii) calyx; (ft) corolla; (c) the same opened to show tlie 
stamens and valves ; (</) the pistil) 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Asia. An alien in this 
country, hut occasionally met with in waste places near the 
soa. Flowers June to July. 

Elijv\oloijij.—\i was formerly called Buglossum, hence the 
Ettglisli name Bugloss, and its synonymes in many other 
[oDguagos, from ^uc, an ox, and yXuiaoa, a tongue, in allusion 
to the long rough leaves. 

Proftertiea and Usea. — According to Linneus, the tender 
h.«v^ of Bugloss afford a wholesome and nutritious food, and 
ar»j ofli.-ii boiled aud eaten like cabbage. Tlie leaves are juicy 
and the roots mucilaginous. Animals In general will feed on 
ihi' plant The flowers are moUilerous, aud veiy attractive to 
bees. 

This plant bears a very striking analogy in its properties 
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to borage, for whicli it is often substituted. Tliey eqmUyJ 
abound in a viscous juice, and both were highly extolled bf] 
the therapeutists of old as cordi&la, tonics, and eshili 
They were reckoned particularly serviceable in melancbc^fl 
and hypochondriacal diseases, and in inflammatory cotapbt 
Ray considered them to possess anti-epileptic virtues, i 
Chomel states that he found & decoction of the leaves uaefol il 
dysenteiy. 

A preparation made from the root of this plant is used 
the Chinese, for promoting the eruption of the small-pox. 



ARCTIUM LAPPA, L. Burdock. 
Nat. Ord. CoKTOHT*. 
F. Bardavk, GLonTBHON. G. KiKTTK. rti 

Description. — Root biennial, thick, long, cylindrical, i 
form, brownish externally, white within, somewhat braochfl 
and fibrous towards the baae. Stem herbaceous, anntu 
branched, striated, sometimes tinged with purple, 3 or 4 fei 
high. Lower leaves very large, alternate, cordate, potiolatl 
toothed or somewhat crenate at the margin, green abovi 
slightly cottony beneath ; gradually decreasing in size toward 
the top of the stem, so as to be nearly ovatc- Flowers o 
short peduncles, pui^lish, more numerous towards the to 
of the stem. Involucre globose, greenish; scales imbrioat 
lanceolate. Florets surrounded by the involucre, and seatfi 
on a paleaceous receptacle. Corolla with a long slender tulj 
and a regidar ovate limb, divided into 5 linear spreadli 
segments ; filaments hair-like, very short ; anthers forming 
cylindrical tube as long aa the corolla. Ovary oblong, downj 
style filiform, longer than the stamens ; stigma reflexed, Fni 
of many solitary, oblong, brown, angular gi-ains. crowned wi 
a simple and short pappus. (Plate VIIL, fig, 1 : («) involw 
cut tlirough vertically, showing the situation of the fruit; (1 
floret of the natural size ; (c) isolated fruit or achcuium.) 
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I DiatribuHon. — Europe, Northern and Western Asia, 
indant by road-sides and waste places in this country, 
tawera July and August. 
Etyjiiology. — The generic name is derived from apttroc, a 
bear, iu allusion to the roughness of the fruit. It is well 
knonii in nu^ districta by the name of Bui- and Clot-bur, 

Ethe singular manner in which its hooked bristles adhere 
'ery object with which they come in contact; hence the 
fie name Lappa, fi-om AajBcii', to lay hold of, or as some 
c, from llap, a hand, in Celtia 
toys in the country have a method of catching bats by 
nfing up the tenacious involucres of this plant, whitened 
chalk, in the way of their flight; the bats, attracted b}' 

the object, hasten towards it, entangle their membranous 
wing!) in its hooked bristles, and are thus brought to the 
^ ind. 

I Properties and Uses. — The stems of Burdock before the 

B appear, stripped of their outer rind, have been proposed 

% Habetituto for aaparagus, or to be eaten with vinegar and 

B yolk of eggs, in the form of a saWl. The root contains a 

»ous substance, which has been advantageously em- 

in washing ; pure starch has been obtained from it, and 

ft aslics produced by burning the plant green, between the 

of flowering and seeding, yield a large proportion 

riy one part in three) of very pure subcarbonate of potass. 

r fabricated a greenish white paper from the outer rind 

e Bt«m- Few quadrupeds browse upon this plant, except 

, and occasionally kine and goats ; birds feed on the 

I. and snails and caterpillars on the leaves. 

[ recommends it to be extirpated fi'om meadows in 

li sheep are fed, aa it lessens the quantity of their wool. 

ides the subcarbonate of potass already mentioned, it is 

I to yield salts of nitre, and a large quantity of inuline. 

( roots have a sweetish taste at first, followed by a shght 

T and bitterness; their juice slightly reddens litmus 

ser. The leaves and seeds are hitter, with a slight acridity ; 

I bitterness of the seeds appears to reside in the integu- 

t, the interior being of a farinaceous and oily nature. 
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Ci'fii*fr^*fi:.\. diur-eric. azii 'ilapiireiie. ABdeiLi anthers, aB 
U6'j^ itT*: vi^jT I..ui in iT5 j'Tiif-r- Sinii-n Paoli extols its 
*if!Vrw^ ill :urA venerea, ^■^j^ v^&'l y in j^iirnis ali>da'iT emaciated 
or of y^rv i^llcate c-i-nitiiunons. H-ernrv HL Kinj; of France, 
ihCo^.t' oIl:/ v^ Riveii •15, was care*! of tlis di5cAa*e ty Pemis Pena, 
who & JuJii.'ft'iiVil Vj him a d-eeiiCtiin *-A the r>:»t ; Csesalpinns 
f'juii'i z':,r h&me d^re:<t::«n Ti5*rful in cases of l'I'»iT and purolent 
erji^ry.r^ition: and Forvrstu? mtrntiins a case of gC'Tii cured by 
thi-s t-zzi^tIv. Sir Jolm HilL in Lis work on the management 
of i:.-: ;:vut with the virtues of Burd-i^^k. London, 17T7, con- 
-.hi^Tri it 'iuite a sj-ecific in <:oxii. to which disease, however, 
ht at ]A.-rt f»rll a victim. Similar piaise is l»es towed upon it 
a-^ a rrm«iy in calculous and gravelly dis-jrders. Lieutand 
!hJti*>T- arj iiLSiance of Its emcacy in «jl'Stinate rheumatic pains. 
K>:t-:rTia]ly, the Lsav-rs uf the Burd.xk have l<^n found ex- 
tr*: ;-'-*:■;.• /irs-^lutive as an apj'lication to indolent tumours, and 
!iJhi\*: l-'r-:rj u^rd wjth SUCCESS by empirics to Certain swellings 
of tjj': kjj'r*r joint, which had excittr^i the greatest alarm. The 
ujxiiji'rt in which it has usually Wen applieil, has Wen by 
\yj\]\ji'r tl'j*; leaves in urine and bran, and fonuini: them into a 
yjUiiifj:. 'Die hniised leaves, or the ra>ped r^.iot. are fuimd an 
t'.yj-jrUriii ap|i]ication to foul sloughing ulcers, and also to 
fj-jtsxlu obsiinato and foul cutaneous eruptions. Ettmuller 
ojtiumtruth tlie application of them hot, to parts adected with 
the gout, and Uj bruises where there is much extravasation of 

lJr(:f}f:UonH of the Burdock root, says Withering, are 
<;>.t>;eiii«:d by judlcious physicians as equal, if not sui>erior, to 
^)ar>^pa^ilIa. Dr. WVxxlville says, "As a diuretic, we have 
known it succeed in two dropsical cases, where other powerful 
medicines harl l>een ineffectually used : and as it neither 
txciUiH nausea, nor increases irritation, it may occasionally 
deserve a trial, where other active remedies are improper." 
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XSXV. 
ELLA SAXIFRAOA, L. Bubket-Saxifragb:. 

Nat, Ord. UHBELLureBX. 

F. BoDCAdE-SAXirBAOB, BoUQCKTIS. O. STElNB(IlKliSELl.E, 
GOSSBIBERNELLG. 

I Description. — Root p<?renniaJ, long, cylindrical, fusiform, 
, somewhat fibrous, and marked with annular BtriEe. 
I erect, round, etriftted, pubescent when thii plant is in 
rer, afterwards smooth, jointed ; a little branched towards 
ip, 12 to 18 inches high. Leaves variously shaped; 
e of the root pinnate, composed of from 5 to 7 roimded and 
) or less toothed ieaflets, terminal one often 3-lobed ; they 
1 wither, and are rarely found after fructification has com- 
i; caultne leaves bipinnate, with linear acute segments. 
B in terminal umbels, flat, drooping before flowei-ing, and 
sting of several rays. Calyx teeth small, or none. Corolla 
, composed of 5 inversely heart-shaped or somewhat 
ovato petals, inflexed at the point. Filaments white, spreading; 
filiform, and furnished with roundish anthers. Ovary ovate- 
oblong, striated, supporting 2 short styles terminated by simple, 
B stigmaa Fruit contracted at the sides, ovate, striated. 
Bed with the swollen base of the retlexed styles; carpels 
irked with fine, slentler, equal ridgea, of which the lateral 
I arc marjrinaL Seeds gibbous, and nearly flat in front. 
late IX., fig. 3 : (a) floret magnified ; (t) the fruit.) 
Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia to Dahuria. Abun- 
dant in dry, gravelly, or chalky pastures in this country. 
Flowers July and August. 

Eliiniology. — The generic name, Linneus informs us, is 
altered from fnpennvia, twice-pinnated. The great variety in 
the form of the leaves occasions a resemblance between them 
those of many other plants; hence the specific name 
(A. and the common name Bumet-Saxifrage, from their 
rity to those of the common Burnet (Sangaisorba o^id- 
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There is another British species, the great Bumet-S«d- 
frage {Pinipinella. magna), which grows in woods and ahady 
places, and is like the foregoing in habit, but it is larger in all 
its pai-ts, and the upper leaves are much broader and less 
divided. The Anise (Pt-mpinella Anisum), well known for 
its aromatic and carminative properties, is not indigenous to 
Britain, but is sometimes cultivated in gardens ; its aeeds are 
annually imported in great quantities &om Spain and Malta, 
France, Germany, etc., as well as from Chili. A variety of iba 
plant now before us is foimd in some parts of Prussia and 
Germany, it yields an essential oil of a fine blue coloui^ 
which it imparts to brandy. The Juice of the root is likewiaA; 
blue. 

PrtyperticB arid Uaea. — The young leaves and shoots (rf tiiit 
plant arc said to be very palatable, and are eaten as f 
Small bunches of them tied together, and suspended in a c 
of beer or ale, impai-t to it an agreeable aromatic flavour ; 
it is asserted that they tend to correct tart and spoiled w 
Almost all quadrupeds will feed on this plant, and it is reputed 
to be a wholesome fodder for cows, and to increase their milk: 
It has been used externally to remove freckles. 

The root has a strong unpleasant smell, and a warm, pun- 
gent, and bitterish taste, which is considerably diminished by^> 
drying or on being long kept. Ita virtues are partially ex- 
tracted by water, and completely by rectified spirit. Whei 
large quantities of the root are distilled with water, a small 
quantity of essential oU, extremely acrid and fiery, may be 
obtained. Bergius considered the root resolvent, diaphoretic, 
stomachic, and diuretic. Boerhaave used it in dropsy and 
asthma. Hoffman recommended it as an emmenagogue. The 
German physicians have used it for removing tumours and 
obstructions of the glands, and in scorbutic and cutaneous 
disorders in general. The root has also been used a 
ticatory In toothache, and to stimulate the tongue when thafc 
I becomes paralytic The powdered root was formeriy 
d with arum, being considered an acrid stimulant. 
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"^tfSCUS ACDXEATUS, L. Butcher's-Broom. 

Nat. Ord. Liliace£. 



Demcnplion. — Root perennial, thick, twining, and fibrous, 
like that of asparagus. Stems cylindrical, furrowed, smooth, 
flexible, dark green, 12 to 18 inches high. Leaves minute 
scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branchcSj which are sharp- 
i''int«d, smooth, very rigid, and pungent, bearing the solitary 
riower on their upper surface. Flowers dicecious, small, white. 
Males have an inferior perianth of 6 leaves, filaments combined 
at the base, terminated by 3 spreading anthers, seated on the 
edge of a tubular coloured nectary : the females have a peri- 
anth and nectary, as in the male. Ovary superior oblong, 
supporting a short, thick style, terminated by an obtuse 
stigma. Fruit a large globose scarlet berry, 3-celled, each cell 
iTintaining 1 or 2 seeds, large, shining, nearly spherical, and 
1 (icloMcd in a sweetish pulp. (Plate VIIL, fig. 4 : (a) the flower, 
situated on the leaf-like branch ; (6) the flower, isolated ; (c) 
the seed.) 

IHstntyittion. — Europe, from Belgium southwards. Northern 
Airica, Western Aaia. In heathy places and woods, in many 
parts of the south of England. Naturalized in Scotland and 
Ireland. Flowers February to April 

Etymology. — It was anciently called Bruscus, derived, it 
is said, from bene, box, and kelen, holly, in Celtic, signifying 
Box-holly. Other names for it are Knee-holly and Prickly 
Pettigree. 

pTopcrtka amd Pwa^The tender shoots, just after they 
appear in spring, are sometimes gathered by the poor, and 
eaten like those of asparagus. The branches were formerly 
Hsod by butchers to sweep their blocks, and in Italy, and some 
uther countries, they use them for manufacturing brooms and 
p-hivos. The branches, with the ripe fhut on them, were 
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formerly stuck up iu aand, with the stalks of peony and iris 
displaying their capaules of ripe seeds ; the three togctli^f 
made a winter nosegay for rooms. In landscape gardeniug, 
the plant is valuable as an evergreen which will grow undur 
the drip of other trees. 

The root is at first sweetish to the taste, afterwards bitt«r; 
it waa formerly reckoned one of the five greater aperient roots. 
The berries contain a sweetish pulp. The seeds have been 
used as a substitute for coffee, but they are said to render tlie 
liquid diuretic. The root of thia plant has been long disused 
as a mt'dicine, but it was once highly recommended as an 
aperient and diuretic in dropsies, urinary obatructiona, and 
gravel. Dioscorides, Riverius, and Bauhin, all record cases 
cured by this remedy alone. Ettmuller strongly recommends 
it as a valuable remedy in scrofulous tumours and ulcere. 

To form the decoction, an ounce of the dried root wm 
boiled in a pint and half of water down to a pint, of whicli a 
wineglassful was taken three times a day, or more froqnently. 
according to circumstances. For the infusion, half an ounce i>r 
the root, bruised, was added to a pint of boiling water, ami 
drunk as tea. A distilled water has also been made from (hf 
leaves and berries. 



CALAMTNTHA OFFICINALIS. Mreneh. 



Nat. Ord. Labiats. 
F, Calahent. O. BBHSMdmi. 



>ni 8*ein» i 



Deacriptum, — Root perennial, spreading, fibrons. Sltm* 
upright, buahy, obtusely quadrangular, pubescent, about 2 ((^•' 
high. Leaves ovate, somewhat cordate at the base, borden- 
with shallow serratures, rather obtuse, hairy. Flowors sprin 
from the axils of the leaves or bracts, on branched stalk 
lower flower-atalka shorter than the leaves. Calyx bilAbial< 



CALAstmr. 

tuliiilnr, marked with 13 nerves; upper lip 3-toothed, lower 

■ (!•!. the totrth downy, slender, longer than those of the upper 
1 : mouth clothed with a few white hairs. Corolla light 
! ' !t»h purple with dark spots, twice as long as the calyx, 
il>iat« : upper lip slightly concave, with refiexed edges and 

.:irginate ; lower lip trifid, the middle lobe emarginate. Sta- 

■ lis didynamous, ascending, shorter than the upper lip, with 
'arm incurved 61ament«<, tipped with free 2-lobed anthera. 
iiry 4-cleft, With a filiform style, terminated by a stigma 

ivi'led into 2 acute lobes, The fruit consists of 4 grains 
I oilijsetl in the dry persistent calyx. (Plate IX., fig, 4 : (a) the 
fiilv-x ; (h) the corolla seen in frout.) 

Dijtlrlhulion. — Europe, from Belgium southwards, Northern 
Africa, Western Asia. Introduced in North America. Not un- 
iir.iluenL in this country by waysides, borders of fiekU, and 
indfefe-banks. Flowers July and August. 

Klijvwlugy. — The name is derived from koXo?, good, and 
1 ')u, mint, an appellation bestowed on a plant whose scent 
' " ^ e away serpents. 

The Lesser Calamint(Cafe7fti7i//i.(iifepe(«), which ia by some 

ii^idered a variety or sub-species of C. offi-cimalis, is said to 

■ ■i]ual, if not superior to it, in virtues. It is rather smaller 

nil its parts, especially the leaves, which are more strongly 

. iiited ; the white hairs in the mouth of the calyx ai'o more 

(ifiise aud prominent; the corolla is variegated with pale 

purjile and white, and is downy externally ; and the odoui- of 

the plant is stronger, and resembles that of pennyroyal. 

fropei-tiea and Uses. — The common Calauiiiit has a strong 
romatic smeli, and an aromatic jiuugent taste. Water 
B by infusion nearly all it« virtues ; and by distillation 
i that fluid, a considerable quantity of essential oil is 
bed, of a very pungent ta^ste, and smelling strongly 
e herb. K«ctitied spirit exti-acts its virtues better than 
r, and is rendered of a deep green colour. 
Itiis plant is reputed excitant and nervine, but as it enjoys 
I properties in common with many other of the lAibiaUs, 
without any remarkable pre-eminence, it has fallen into 
disuse, except as a rustic medicine. Nevertheless, Ettinuller 
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considers it as the best of the mints, and peculiarly qualified » 
correct aeiditiea and tlatulence, and to prevent the disewufl 
arising from this source. He also extols its e 
and diuretic effects. Geoffroy speaks of it in similar terms Q 
praise, and recommends it to be employed externaily, i 
rated either in water or wine, in fonu of a fomentation, ' 
assuage severe pains and to promote suppressed tnenstr 

The peasantry of some countries apply the herb. bruisQ^ 
parts affected with rheumatic pains : this application not od 
acts as a rubefacient, but raises blisters, which are opuudj 
let the serous matter escape. 



CARUM CAKUI, L. Cvraway. 



Nat Ord. U] 
J^. Cabti, Cduin des pr£s. 0. MATTEyEeMURi,, Geubineb kCxxku 

Deecrlption. — Root biennial, fusiform, whitish, about (h 
thickness of tlie thumb, furnished with numeroua fibn 
Stems erect, firm, cylindrical, striated. smooUi, branched, a 
2 feet high. Leaves long, sheathing at the base, doull 
pinnate, deep green ; radical ones stalked, with Qumen 
acute segments ; those of the stem opposite, very unequal, B 
divided into fine linear acute segments. Flowers in dense it 
minal umbels of about 1(1 rays, with a general involucre^ 
few setaceous leaves, and no partial one. Calyx a more obaota 
margin. Petals 5, nearly white, inversely heart-shaped, ali^i 
cmarginate at the end. Stamens 5. with capilliform spread! 
filaments, as long as the petals, tipped with globose 2-JoIi 
anthers. Ovary inferior, ovate, abrupt, surmounted by 2 d 
afterwards elongated, filiform, spreading styles, tumid Ofc I 
base, terminated by obtuse stigmas. Fruit oblong, eomprMl 
at the side, and composed of 2 carpels, traversed by S fififiH 
equal ridges, having interstices with single vitto;, and Ai 
inner faces plane. Seed somewhat convex, narrow at b<9 
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ids, plane in front. (Plate X., fig, 4 : (a) half of a radical leaf ; 
) an entire fioret of tlio natural size ; (c) the fruit, shuwing 

i 2 carpebi separating at maturity.) 
D'uitribiUion. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Western Asia to 

1 Himalaya. Waste places in many parts of England, but 
I supposed not to be truly indigenous. Flowers June and 

Etyrnology. — The ancient naturalists, and Greek and Roman 
ibyBicianB, frequently mention this plant under the name of 
I Kaptov, careum ; and it waa so named, accurdiog to 
tny, because it waa peculiarly abundant in Caria, a province 
\ Minor. 

The Caraway is mentioned by Shakapeare, in Htnry IV., 

&A follows: — " Nay, and you shali see mine orchai-d, where, in 

au barbour, we will eat a last year's pippin of my own giuffing, 

tth a dish of cairawaya, and so come forth ; — come, couain 

Lence ; — and then to bed," 

Properties and l/ees. — The Caraway, from being cultivated 

1 our gardens, loses a great part of its natural acridity : the 

»( becomes more voluminous and succulont ; the fruit larger, 

lore oily, and actjuires a more aromatic and agreeable taste 

and fKlour. The young roots are said to be more delicious 

than parsnips, and they are spoken of by Dioseorides as a 

nutritious and agreeable food. It has been suggested, that 

! roota, ground, mixed with milk, and made into bread, 

I the substance spoken of by Julius Cieaar, under the 

! of dutTa, as eaten by the soldiers of Valerius. The 

! Germans of old, made of the root a vinous drink, or 

served it in honey or must ; and it is eaten occaaionally in 

t day, either raw, or boiled as a pot-herb ; the leaves 

used for the last- mentioned purpose. Bechstein 

that Caraway, if carefully transplanted into rieher 

i>duees roots not inferior to those of the acorzonera, and 

le affords a very agreeable pickla Goats, swine, and 

are fond of the herbage of this plant, but cows and 

a refuse it 

Many of the Tartars and Cireaaaians prepare from the 
ntd, cotDtncrcially known as seeds, a kind of farina, which 



they make into cakes, and which they consider a great dainty. 
The Swedish and German peasants flavour their cheese, soups, 
ragouts, and household bread vrith them : they are also used 
in the distillation of spirituous liquors; and, inerusted with 
sugar, they form the well-known comfits of the confectioners. 

The plant is cultivated in this country exclusively in Kent 
and Essex. It was formerly sown mixed with coriander and 
teazle seed, but now with the former only. It yields ils crop 
in the second year after sowing, and is harvested in July by 
cutting down the plants and thrashing them. The produce 
varies much, but from 4 to 8 cwt, per acre is a fair average. 
Caraways are also cultivated and imported in large quantities 
from Norway, Russia, Germany, etc. 

Caraways contain a volatile oil ; that distilled in England 
from home-grown fruits is preferred in this country. On the 
Continent tlrnt extracted from the Caraways of Halle and 
Holland is considered to be of finer quality than the oil 
obtained from those of Southern Germany. The leaves of the 
plant also afford an oil similar to that of the fi-uits, but in 
much smaller quantity. 

The medical properties of Caraways are carminative^ 
cordial, and stomachic. They have been recommended in 
flatulencies, colic, dyspepsia, and other symptoms attending 
hysterical and hypochondriacal disorders. 

In pharmacy they enter into many infusions and decoc- 
tions, wherein warmth may be desirable. Geoflroy recom- 
mends a scruple of the seeds in powder, with two drachms of 
sugar in a glass of good wine, in cases of flatulent colic. 
Ettmuller commends them in similar disorders, and as effica- 
cious in promoting the secretion of milk. Linneus considers 
them as a remedy not to be despised in tertian agues. 

A decoction of the root has been need in clysters, comhined 
with astringents or purgatives. The essential oil has been 
recommended in heart-burn, sickness, etc. Bfith thi- sireds and 
the oil are employed externally in windy colics, and in some 
deep-seated pains, as earache and toothacfia A homely 
remedy is used by the country people of some districts in tb« 
fiistrinentioDod disease, which they find extremely efficwutHU.. 
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ley pound a hot loaf, fresh from the oven, with a good hand- 

r two of the aooJs ; and wttting the whole with brandy, or 

fcUi some other apuit, apply it to the part afl'ected. An ounce 

I tlie aaais, infused in a pint of water, foims a carminative 

tion, which haa been recommended for infants instead of 

|be oil of Caraway usually given by nurses. 

At the present time the essential oil, or distilled water, is 

1 medicine as an aromatic stimulant, or as a flavour- 

; ingredient. The largest quantity, however, consumed in 

rope is as a spice in bread, cakes, cheese, pastry, conl'ee- 

tonery, sauces, etc. The oil is also iised in flavouring 

uihoJic liquors, and in peifumery. 



XXXIX. 
DAUG.US CAROTA, L. Wild Carrot. 

Nat, Ord. VuBCLUFZHM. 
F. Cabotte. G. Mobbb, VoaeiNEST. 

Veecription. — Root perennial, fusiform, slender, firm, some- 

iliat woody, yellowish, penetrating deep into the soil, with 

sional small rootlets. Stem erect, cylindrical, branched, 

mewhat furrowed, hairy, 2 to 3 feet high. Lower leaves 

rge, bipinnate ; those of the stem gradually decrease in size, 

1 become tripinnate, with linear-lanceolate acute segment* ; 

|»y are all [jetiolate, deep green, clothed with short hairs, 

K>tstalks nei-vcd beneath. Umbels laige, terminal, composed 

f neversl rays, and fonn a plane surface at the top when in 

wer ; as they approach matuiit^' they contract and become 

Flowers small, generally white, except the solitary 

Uvo one in the centre of the umbel, which is purphsh. 

meral involucre, composed of many pinnatiiid leaves ; pailial 

I niore simple, undivided or 3-deft. Calyx with 5 small 

Kure teeth. Petals 5, inversely heart-shaped, the point 

uted; outer often radiant, and deeply bihd. Filaments 

tding, filiform, longer than the corolla, with oblong anthers. 
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Ovary inferior, ovate, Imperfect in the outermost and central 
flowers; styles filiform, spreading, dilated at the base, termi- 
nated by obtuse stigmaa Fruit oblong, compressed at the back ; 
each carpel marked with 5 filiform bristly ridges, of which the 
2 lateral are on the inner face, and 4 secondary prominent 
ridges, with 1 row of prickles ; and interstices undei- the 
secondary ridges, with single vittK. (Plate XI,, fig. 1 : (a) 
leaf of involucre ; (b) floret, somewhat magnified ; {c) flower, 
natural size ; (rf) the ripe fruit, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, North Africa, North Asia, West 
Asia to India. Introduced in North America. In fields, and 
on the sea-ahores of this country. Flowers June to August 

Et'tpnology aiid History. — This plant, the Zoukoq of the 
ancient Gi-eek authors, is supposed to have derived its name 
from huiii, to make hot, on account of its stimulant eflTects. 
It is spoken of by Pliny, who states, that the moat esteemed 
kinds were produced in Candia and Achaia. But the Cretan 
carrot — mentioned by Celsus as an ingredient in the famous 
Mithridate, at one time a celebrated antidote against poison, 
' discovered by the learned Mithridatea, king of Pontus, which 
was said to have been so efficacious that he was unable to 
succeed even in poisoning himself — seems to have been the 
Athivumta ovtentdg. The Enghsh word Carrot, and the 
Latin Carota, are derived, according to Th^is, from the Celtic 
car, led. The plant often goes by the name of Bird'a-nest, in 
allusion to the umbels, which contract when the fruit begins 
to ripen, and form a dense concave body, the shape of which 
baa suggested the above name in English, and the Vogetoest 
of the Dutch and Gennans, 

The garden Carrot is generally supposed to be a variety of 
the wild species, improved by culture : and of this there can be 
Httle doubt, wlien the change effected in other esculent vega- 
tables is considered ; although Miller states, that tliows who 
have attempted to cultivate the wild sort are convinced of 
their being distinct ; and others assert that the }ilant was in- 
tr(Mluced from Belgium, in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Parkinwon informs us, that in his time Carrot leaves were 
thought so ornamental, tliat ladies wore tfaem iu8t4»id uF 
feathers. 
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^P Prcperiiee and Uses. — As a culinary article, the Carrot is 
Brell known' : it also aiTords a whole^some and nutritious food for 
BMtOe. A good wine may be made from the roots, and an 
H^ent xpirit. M. Brieger obtained from ten pounds of the 
nrnt. one quart of what is called " first runnings," and half a 
bint of very strong spirit It haa been found that an acre of 
KhiTots produce considerahly more sugar tlian five quarters of 
HArley, the average product of an acre. A useful article of 
^^8t for voyagers is obtained from the root dried, and reduced 
Bo p">wdt*r, and a tolerable kind of bread has been made from 
■pt It ia occasionally roasted and mixed with coifee, in vaxious 
■Koportiona. Tbo seeds fermented in malt liquor give it a flavour 
^■Bembling that of lemon peel. 

^m M. Braconnot discovered a substance which he designated 

Hpcftc acid, and believed to be present in all vegetables, but he 

Hktracted it chiefly from the Carrot. In order to obtain pectic 

Keid, the Carrots are made into a pulp, the juice ia expressed, 

Bud the solid part well washed with distilled water. It is then 

Hboiled for about ten minutes, with a very dilute solution of 

P^mre potash, or bicarbonate of potash, in the proportion of 5 

* ports to 100 of the washed pulp, and muriate of lime ia added 

to the filtered liquor. The precipitate, consisting of pectic acid 

and lime, is well washed, and the lime removed by water 

Hcidulateil with muriatic acid. The liquid is then thrown 

upon a linen cloth, and the pectic acid is obtained, and may be 

washed with the greatest facility with pure water. 

Pectic acid thua obtained is in the form of a jelly. It is 
loloble in cold water and acids, and nearly so in boiling 
On the addition of a few drops of ammonia, it lique- 
I readily. It is remarkable for the extreme facility with 
Uch it gelatinizes laige quantities of sugared water. One 
t of this acid dissolved in hot water, and added to 300 parts 
■ gng&red water, instantly forms a mass of trembling jelly ; on 
llU account it may be found useful in the preparation of 
iriotia jellies. 

1 The fruits of the wild Carrot are thought to be superior to 

e of the cultivated liind. and are recommended for medici- 

l purpOBoa By distillation, or evaporation, water elevates 
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the whole of their amell, and aromatic taste ; if large quantitie 
are distilled, a yelluwish essential oil is obtained, having i 
pungent taste, and a powerful odour. Bectified spirits tak 
up all their virtues by digestion. The expressed juice, or i 
decoction of thia root, as well as the seeds, were considered I 
the older physicians as possessing specific qualities ; 
gravel and stone ; and as emiowed with diuretic, deobstruenf 
and emmenagogue propertiea. The juice, or a decoction of tJ 
root has also been recouuneaded for sore mouths, and £ 
thrush. 

Mai^graf directs the recent roots to be cut, well washed 
and beaten into a pulp ; the juice of which is to be exprea 
through a sieve, and inspissated to the consistence of honey 
in which state it may be used at table instead of sugar, aod ti 
well adapted for infantile consumptive coughs, and for worms. 

The pulp of the root, when time lias been allowed for th< 
establishment of the vinous fermentation, was considered t 
excellent cataplaam. 



NEPETA CATARIA, L, Catmlnt, 



Nat. Ord. Labiate. 

O. KiTZBSKRiDT, KatzesmCskb. 



F. Cataibe, Herj 

Descnption. — Root perennial, long, woody, with Qumeroui 
slender blackinh tibrils. Stems numerous, branched, quadra 
giilar, pubescent, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves opposite, cord 
petiolato, green above, whitish Ijeneath. with largo acute a 
raturoH, Flowers in spiked, somewhat pedimculate whorb 
Calyx monophyllous, tubulai-, many-ribl»ed, 5-tuuthed. Core 
lar^e, white, or purplish, with deep rose-coloured spots ; tub* 
long, cylindrical ; upper lip eniarginate, lower with 3 lob« 
central one large, roumled, concave and notched, latcnd onol 
reflexed. Stanien.-t didynamoua, appi-oxi mating, sh<»ier t 
th« nppet lip of the corolla, with reddish antlien. Ovm 






oior, 4-lobeii, supporting a filiform curved style, terminated 

1 biHd stigma. (Plate XL, fig. 2: («) entire flower, magnified j 

^ corolla, st&meus, and style, viewed in front ; (c) the pistil ; 

) the calyx, opened to show the achenia.) 

I JHstrUnUion. — Eiu-ope, Siberia, Western Asia to the Hiuia- 

Introdaced in North America. The plant is found in 

lodgo-banks and wa^te places in some parts of England and 

I rcland, but very local in Scotland. Flowers July and 

.September. 

Stymoloify. — The generic name has been derived either 
L Nepi. a town in Italy, or from Nepa, a scorpion, for 
lioee bite the plant was a reputed antidote. It is called 
Catmint, because cats are extremely fond of it, especially when 
it is withered, when they will roll themselves on it, tear it 
in pieces, and chew it as long as a leaf remains. Ray mentions 
that he transplanted the common Catmint from the fields into 
his garden; but tlie cats soon destroyed it: those plants, 
however, which came up from seed uniformly escaped, and 
thus he found the old proverb verified : — 

>The cata will eat it ; 
If you sow it, 
The cats will utit know U." 
It is eaten by sheep, but refused by cows, horses, goats, 
Bwine. 
Properties and Uses. — The Catmint has a bitter taste and 
strong smell, rather sweeter than that of mint, and lesom- 
bling pennyroyal. Tlie active principle is extracted both 
by wat«r and rectified spirit ; most completely by the latter, 
r distillation with water it yields a yellowish essential oil, 
bch difluses a strong and penetrating odour. Rectified spirit 
H elevates a portion of the odour and aromatic quality, 
b the greater part is left behind In the extract, which proves 

e grateful than the leaves in substance. 

I It might be expected that a plant which exercises so 

iVorful an influence ou tlie animal economy could not be 

titute of medicinal properties. Hermann, Boeder, and 

Bibort speaka of its efficacy in chlorosis, hysteria, and 
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amenorrhfea, and it is chiefly in uterine and dyspeptic dis- 
orders tliat ita virtues have been celebrated. It has been 
administered in aqueous or vinous infusions, fomentations, 
injections, lavements, and baths. A drink formed by boiling 
the plant in hydromel has been recommended for allaying 
obstinate coughs. 



CHELIDONroM MAJUS, L, Oheat Cklandine. 

Nat. Ord. Papaveiuce*. 
F. CHBLmoiNE, Eclairs. 0. QcBEixBAVt. 

Description. — Root perennial, cylindrical, tapering, fibroui 
reddish brown. Stem upright, branched, slightly hairy, brittl 
from 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, large, pinnated, wit 
from 3 to 5 decurrent leaflets, which are broadly ovate, lobet 
and crenated, terminal one largest, and generally 3-lobe< 
bright green above, glaucous beneath ; — their footstalks t 
Flowers on long hairy pedicels, and disposed in umbels on t 
summit of the axillary stalks. Calyx inferior, consisting of 
ovate, concave, entu-e, caducous sepals. Corolla of 4 roundia 
obtuse, spreading petals, placed in a cruciform manner, brij 
yellow. Stamens numerous, shorter than the corolla, wit 
yellow compressed filaments, and oblong, erect, 2-lobed anthoi 
Ovary cylindrical, somewhat curved, termlnatud by a s 
sessile, obtuse, bifid stigma. Fruit a long linear pod, rath 
turgid, of 1 cell and 2 valves, containing numerous globt 
dark shining seeds, arranged in 2 rows along a linear recepi 
at each side of the pod. {Plate XIL, fig. 1: (a) the calj 
stamens, and pistil ; (b) the pistil ; (c) the fruit or silitjue 
it opens at maturity ; {d) the crested seed.) 

]>ietribution. — Europe (ArcticJ, Siberia, Western Asia 
Persia. Introduced in North America. It occurs in wi 
places and he<Igerow8 in the south of England ; probably C 
naturalized. Flowers May to August. 



CELANDINE. 1*1 

igy. — The generic name is derived fix)m -^fXiStuv, a 
-wallow, either because it flowers about the time of the arrival 
' t' those birds, or from an ancient tradition, that they used it 
■ open the eyes of their young, or to restore their sight. 
" The swoJlovs It 

Celandine ia evidently a corruption of Chelidonium. 
Properties and Use^. — The whole plant in its recent state, 
if slightly wounded, exudes an orange -coloured juice of a 
i i -agreeable odour, which has been compared to that of stale 
I ^i^'s. It has a bitter tast«, accompanied with an acridity, 
«hich is diminished by the process of drying, while the bitter- 
ness in augmented. These properties reside in the greatest 
degree in the root. Both rectified spirit and water extract its 
virtues ; the juice of the stem and leaves gives to the former 
a gre«n colour, and that of the root a brownish yellow. The 
pungency of the Celandine ia not of a volatile nature, since it 
docs not rise in distillation with water, but it is almost dis- 
sipated by drying the piant. 

The bright colour of the juice has suggested some experi- 
ments with it in dyeing, but no permanent colour could be 
obtained. Rossig, however, a Gennan writer, asserts that by 
fenoentatiim a good blue colour was procured, similar to that 
f the Jeaii« tlttdvria-, or Woad. 

No animal has been known to eat this plant. 
Hie juice is an acrid poison, and is capable of producing 
f deleterious effects, if improperly used. Ortila found that, 
■daced into the stomach of animals, it produced vomiting, 
I of sight and hearing, incapacity to stand, and death : 
r Btomach was found inflamed, and the lungs hvid and 
loded with blood. When applied to wounds it produced 
I eanie effects, except that there was no vomiting, and the 
wh was not inflamed. Dioscorides and Galen employed 
i, infused in white wine, for the cure of jaundice ; the former, 
I the ad<lition of anise. Forestus gave it infused in beer, 
(id Chomel recommend.^ the leaves to be macerated in whey, 
I which a little cream of tartar is added. Tragus greatly 
Bttols its virtues in contagious and malignant disea.ses : h^ 
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asserts that a decoction of the root in viiiegai', with the addi^ 
tioti of theriaca, has beeu known to cure thoso attacked hj 
tlio plague, if they kept themselves in bed and took care nd 
to check the perspiratioo. It was esteemed a specific in tbi 
epidemic called the " sweating sickness " in this country. It 
has also heen used as a topical application in some o1>stinat4 
cutaneous diseases, in opthalmic cases, in gouty and calculom 
affections, and the expressed juice for wounds and ulcers. 

The use of the plant externally is well known to counti] 
people as efficacious in removing warts. The method of ap 
plying it is simply to break the stalk, and touch the parts 
affected with the yellow juice which exudes. 

The great celebrity which the Celandine once enjoyed ( 
a I'emedy for jaundice probably originated in the doctrine a 
aignaturea 



ERYTHR^:A CENTAURIUM, Pera Centaurt. 
A'ai, Orii. Grktukea. 

F. PkTITE CENTAURfiE, G. TAnSKSDOULDENKRAnr. 

Description. — Root annual, woody, branching, fibrous, ye^ 
low. Stem erect, slender, angular, leafy, amoiith, sometima 
branched, 8 to 12 inches high. Root leaves tufted, spreading 
3-Dervcd, broader than those of the stem, which are in distan 
pain, ohovate, sessile, smooth, bright green. Flowera in j 
fasciculate, corymb-like panicle, at the top of the stem. Calyj 
about half the length of the tube of the coi-olla, amot 
striated, and 5-cleft. Corolla rose-coloured, funnel -shape 
withering, closing at night and at the approach of rain ; liio 
short, divided into 5 ovate segments. Stamens 5. shorter Ibu 
the tube, with thread-shaped filaments, and oblong ytUo^ 
antlu'i-s, which become spiral aftiT the pollen is dischargeii 
Ovary oblong, compressed, surutounted by a straight cylii 
drical style, terminated by a roundish bifid stigma. (Plal 



XIL, fig. 2 : (a) the corolla opened to show the stamens ; (b) the 
justit ; (c) anther.) 

Duilriijution. — Europe, fi'om Gothland southwards, Nor- 
i!ii'm Afi'ica. Introduced into North America. Frequent in 
r\- pnsttires and eandy coasts in this country. Flowers June 
1 Scploinlier, 

Etifinotnffy. — The generic name is derived finra fpvBpoQ, 
■i], in allusion to the colour of the flowers. Tlie term Cen- 
.iirinm has been applied to this species because its virtues 
.. re HuppoBed to have Iwen discovered by the centaur Chiron, 
ne of the earliest cultivators of botany and medicine. 

Projiertiee and Uses. — The common Centaury is nearly in- 
■ Ijrous, but every part of it is impregnated with an intense 
■iitemwsa. Both water and alcohol extract the whole of its 
ir't.ive principle, lea\-ing the insoluble part perfectly insipid. 
Ii appears to contain a bitter resin and mucus. The aqueous 
ilecoction j-ields, by evaporation, a bitter extract. 

TLi« plant has been held in repute from the days of Galen, 
Tlio tops are the parts chiefly recommended, and these should 
}f gathered while in full flower. It is considered tonic and 
antiseptic. As a st4)machic in dyspeptic complaints, it has 
proved very beneficial by increasing and strengthening the 
powers of the stomach and digestive organs, and removing ' 
obstructions of the liver and mesenteric glands. In these 
respects it has been considered not inferior to the yellow 
gCDtJiUL, while in intermittenta and other febrile disorders it 
bait supplied the place of Peruvian bark. Dioscorides and 
Q^en, who extol the virtues of the plant, remark that it 
proves cathartic ; but it is probable tliat this 
is only produced in peculiar cases, or hy a very large 
Ita eflicaey in gout has also been greatly pmised, 
it was a principal ingredient in the celebrated Portland 
Iwwder. 

The tincture of Centaury is a reputed stomachic and 
nntbalmintic. and has been used in intermittent fevers. 
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XLIII. 
ANTHEMIS NOBILIS, L. Chamomilk 

Niil. Ord. CoMPOBiTs. 

F. C;iMOI(tU.EEoUAINE. 0. ROUIECHE EAUtLLBN: 

Descriptimi. — Root pereauial, fibrous, spreading. Steim 
jtrocunibent, frum 6 to 12 incbea long, herbaceoiia, hairy, much 
bi-anchecl and leafy, pale green. Leaves alternate, sessile, 
bipinnate, the pinnic linear, somewhat LaJty, pale green, and 
generally divided into 3 acute segments. Flower-heads on 
long, striated, haiiy peduncles terminating the branches; disk 
yellow, at length conical, the ray white. Involucre hemi- 
spherical, composed of several small imbricated nearly equal 
scales, with membranous margins. Florets of the disk nu- 
merous, hermaphrodite, tubular, and 5-tootIied; those of tin 
ray generally about 18 in number, long, spriaiding, ligulatf. 
and 3-teothed at the extremity, tubu enclosing a pistil only . 
receptacle convex, honey-combed, beset with chatfy scales. 
Thu 5 filaments are capillary, very short, their anthers united 
into a cylindrical tube. Ovary obovate, terminated by a filifunu 
style, and a bifid spreading stigma. Fruit obovate, crowned 
with a membranous border or pappus. Seed solitary and 
erect. (Plate XIV., fig. I: (a) involucre cut through, showiuL.' 
the receptacle, on the summit of which is left a floret accom- 
panied by its scale ; (b) floret of the disk ; (e) floret of the ra\- ■ 

DuitrlhiitiAJ'iL — Fi-ance, Spain, Germany, Austria, an I 
Northern Africa. It flourishes in dry, gravelly pastun- 
and waste places throughout the south of England, and i- 
abundant on tlie commons in the neigh bouiliuod of London 
Flowers July to September, 

EtipiiMofft/. — The generic name is derived from nrOoc. a 
tlower. on account of the profusion of its blussoimi. Tin- 
common English name of the plant is a corruption of Cl\a- 
mjemeluin, formed from x"^"'' "■* "'" ground, and /jijAov. :iv. 
apple, liccfuipie the plant is described by Pliny, at< smi'llir.. 
like apph's, or {juinccs. The Spaniards call it ManxanHUi. ■ 
liltJo apple. 



CHAMOMILE. 

Ciiltivafion. — The Chamomile is cultivated largely at 
Mitchaiii, in Surrey, the land yielding about 4 cwt. of flowers 
per acre. They aro carefully gathered before being fully blown, 
and dried by artificial beat. They realize a price varying 
from £3 or X4 to £9 per cwt.. the English-grown flowers being 
the must valuable. The plant is also grown on a larger scale 
in Saxony, as well as in Belgium and France. Single and 
double flowers are both known in commerce, but tlie double 
are by fiir thij most couunon. Ciiamomile flowers are esteemed 
in thtt market in pro]K>rtion to their size, whether they are 
tmly double, and of a good white colour, — the Utter quality 
depending to some extent on the etate of the weather during 
the period of flowering, a fine dry summer produuiug a much 
finer quality than a damp or wet season. 

Vroiierlwi i/7wi Usi's. — ^The whole plant is odorous, but the 
flowcre exhale a peculiar aromatic smell, which is very power- 
fbl and not unpleasant. They are bitter and aromatic to the 
taste, with some degice of warmth. Both water and alcohol 
Jce up the whole of their active qualities. By distillation 
1 water they yield a small quantity of essential oil of a 
ish cMilour. By inspissating a decoction of the plant its 
nili&r flavour is dissipated, but the bitterness remains. 
Ified spirit extract* more of the flavour than watei'. 
mouiili; flowers are tonic, autispasmodic, and slightly ano- 
dyne. They have been found useful for the cure of inter- 
mittent fevers. Many of the old physicians strongly recom- 
mend them for this purpose. 

Chainuinile, especially when combined with ginger or other 
ilC\c», and the alkalies, is an excellent stomacliic in indi- 
rtion, flatulent colic, gout, chlorosis, and periodical liead- 
A strong infusion of Chamomile is a very common and 
Ident emetic, and one which may be given in the most 
»t« habits, as it does not leave the stomach in a debilitated 
I, but, on the contrary, invigorates that oi^an. 
For outward application fomentations of Chamomile have 
1 owhI in colic, local and intestinal inflammations, etc. In 
I form of a cataplasm they have lM?en recommended in 
Uours, and in all kinds of contusions. Small bags filled 
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with the flowers, boUed in wine or water, were appli 
hot. 

The chief use of Chamomile at tlie preeent time is as 
Ijitter stomachic and tonic, given in the form of intusioQ 
extract 

There are aeveral other species of Chamomile, but the on 
one of any consequence is the Antficmis Cotula, stinking Ct 
momile or May-weed, which is distinguished by ita va 
smooth bipinnatifid leaves with awl-shaped segments, its couii 
receptacle with bristly scales, and fruit vritbout any marg 
or pappus. It grows in corn-fields, has a fetid smell, ai 
often blisters the hands of those who gather it It is st 
used by the peasantry in the United States as a sudorific 
chronic rheuniatisui, and was formerly recommended by 
and others, in the form of decoction, as a remedy in hysl 
and worm caaes, and estemally in fomentations. The wild Ch 
momile (Matricaria CkamoniilUt) is generically distioguishi 
by its receptacle being destitute of scales and nearly cyl 
drical ; the rays of the fiorets are very obtuse and notched 
the extremity, and the scales of the involucre obtuse. It gro^ 
in corn-fields and waste places, flowering in August. This h 
a bitter taste and faint aromatic smell, and possesses thsTJ 
tues of the true Chamomile in an inferior degree. 



XLIV. 

.^SCtTLUS HIPPOCASTANUM, L. Horse-Cuestsut. 

Xal. Onl. Sapikdaoba. 

F. Marhonirr d'htdb. O. Wii.be K^etakte, 

Demription. — Tree 40 or 50 feet high, sending o 
numerous spreading branches, covered with a rough brow 
bark. The wood is rapidly formed, is white and soflv but soo 
decays. Leaves digitate, comiJosed of seven largo, obovat 
acuminata, serrate, light green leaflets, proceeding from tl: 
extremity of a common petiole. Flowers in t<:rminal, somi 



conic 



v.hat panicled, racemes, on rather short pediinelea, Calyx 
i^iular, DioDophylluus, divided at tha margin into 5 obtuse 

■ I'lh, Ccrolla consists of 5 unefiual spreading petals, ovate, 
iiiuewhat undulated at the margin, white, and inserted 

■ \ narrow claws into the calyx, with a rose-coloured or 
.illowisb mark at the baae. Stamens 7, with awl-shaped, 
curved, tapering filaments, about the length of the petals, 
and oblong, somewhat incumbent anthers. Ovary roundish, 
3-comored, and 3-celled ; style simple, short, filiform, acute, 
texniinat«^ by a point^.-il stigma, Fruit a coriaceous, S-ceUed, 
3-vaIved capsule, beset externally with short spines, and con- 
taining usually 2 large, roundish, shining seeds, destitute of 
albumen; embryo curved, inverted, with thick, very fleshy, 
cohering cotyledons ; plumule very large, 2-leavcd ; raibcle, 
conical, curved, and turned towards the hilum. (Plate XI., fig, 

(a) the caiyx ; (b) a single stamen ; (c) the pistil.) 
J}istributio7i. — This well-known tree migrated originally 
the north of Asia, by Constantinople, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century: it is not known in what year, but 
Matthiolus is the first botanist who mentions it. In the time 
of Clusius, it was so rare that when he left Vienna, to which 
much of the fruit was brought from Constantinople in 
he only saw one tree, which was not more than twelve 
old. That it was very little known here in 1030-40 
ly be gathered frtjm Parkinson, who states in his Paradisus, 
he cultivated it in hia orchard es a fruit-tree, esteeming 
=fije nutfi superior to the ordinary sort. It is now very common 
in this country, especially in parks and avenues, and aflbrds 
a ma^ificent spectacle during the month of May, when ite 
flowers are in full perfection. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from esca, food, 
whcnco aecvXus. Hippocastanum is compounded of fmroc, a 
horse, and Kaenavov, a chestnut, because horses are said to eat 
the fruit greedily, and by it to have been cured of coughs and 
pulmonary disorders. 

Properties aiul Usee. — The timber of the Horse-chestnut 

rhit« and soft, but not durable ; it is consequently of 

little use. The various parts of the firuit have been 
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applied to several useful purposes : the nuta, for instance, i 
food for horses, deer, and poultry: the mill< of cows that few 
on them is said to be very rich. Before ^ving them to aheepj 
it haa been thought advisable to macerate them In caus^ 
alkaJi, or lime water, in oi-der to take off the bitterness, aflor^ 
wards to wash them in water, and then boil them to a past^ 
If they were allowed to germinate, and then divested of thd( 
bitter and acrimonious qualities, they might probably afford fl 
kind of bread ; spirit might likewise bo obtained from thei 
by diatiilation. They yield a large quantity of starch, t 
when boiled and steeped in water, a saponaceous BubsUmca ■ 
procured. 

Sproyel, an ingenious German, has prepared a kind of pat 
or size from the fruit, which is pi'eferable to that made < 
wheaten-flour. The nuts are first cleared of the hard ^ell, i 
well as the inner akin ; then cut into 3 or 4 parts, dried 1 
in an ov^i, and afterwards reduced to fine fiour; rain watd 
with a little alum dissolved in it, is then poured upon tbei 
and the whole is worked into a proper consistence. No motJ 
or vermin wiU breed in the articles cemented with i 
substance. The prickly husks have been used for I 
leather, and the leaves and bark for dyeing brown. The Istfel 
has an aromatic odour and an asti'ingent, somewhat bitti 
taste. Its virtues are extracted both by water and alcohol. 

It has been employed as an astringent, and was fii 
recommended in the cure of intermittents by ZannicbcUL ] 
febrifugal qualities have since been asserted by many others. 

Notwithstanding tlie value set upon this bark by the o 
physicians, it is now no longer used ; and tlie tree may 1 
looked upon as pm^ely ornamental rather than useful. 






SLV. 

ANTHEISCUS CEEEFOLIUM, Hoffm. 

Gabden Chehvil, or Beaked Parsley. 

Nat. Ord. Uubellifeb^. 

F. Ckefeuii- 0. Kebbel. 

Dtjtcription, — Root fusiform, about the thickness of the 
finger, reddish externally, white within, somewhat 
iched, very tibroua towards the extremity. Stem cylindri- 
glabrous, striated, fistulous, and bi-anched, about 2 feet 
high. Leaves alfceraate, somewhat amplexicaul, twice or thrice 
winged ; leaflets pinnatifid, ovate-cordate, with deep incised 
lentc, delicate pale green. Flowers in umbels placed 
lly at the summit of the bninchea, composed of 3 or 4 
ibescent rays; uml>ellulea small and furnished with an in- 
plucre of about 3 linear leaves. Calyx an indistinct rim, 
Fetolfi 6, white, unequal, cordate, spreading, and slightly 
inflexed at the point. Filaments 5, thread-shaped, spreading, 
and tipped with roundish anthers. Ovary inferior, oblong, 
riritb 2 short awl-shaped styles terminated by simple stigmas. 
it large, smooth, shining, linear, tapering upwards, with a 
angular beak marked with 5 ridges, and crowned by the 
led disk to which the styles adhere ; carpels destitute of 
Seeds oblong, smooth, deeply furrowed in front, and 
■]y black when ripe. (Plate XI., fig. 3 : (a) floret, magnified ; 
|0>) the frnit; (c) the carpels as they separate at maturity.) 

Distritnttion. — Europe generally, except Spain and Greece; 
Veatem Siberia. In this country, found occasionally in 
hedges and about gardens, &om which it has escaped, being 
frequently cultivated as an esculent vegetable. Annual. 
Flowers June and July, 

Etymology. — The generic name is a title given by Pliny to 

ft plant nearly allied to this, but the derivation is unknown. 

garden Chervil is sometimes included in the genua Chcero- 

iyttuvi. The common beaked Pai-sley, or rough Chervil 

lUhriscus vulgaria), bears a near resemblance to the species 
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now before us. and was gathered in mistake by the Dutch 
soldiers who were in England in 1745, when acme of thom 
were poisoned by it. The different stnicture of the fruit is ft 
sufficient distinctive mark, when that can be found, being 
ovate, conical, and covered with hooked bristles. If the fruit 
is not perfected, the uniform petals, the many-rayed umbel^ 
and the stems swollen beneath the joints, are diatinguishing 
characters. 

Propetiies and Uses. — This plant was formerly much uaa 
aa a salad and pot-herb. It is a pleasant addition to soupi 
etc., and is reckoned very nutritive and wholesome; a vei; 
slight boiling is required, otherwise it loses its taste and virtuei 
Chervil has an agreeable aromatic smell, and a moderate^ 
penetrating taste, resembling that of anise. Its aromatic p 
perties are very furtive, being speedily dissipated by boilin 
and desiccation ; hut the greater part of its virtues are ex 
tracted by infusion either in alcohol or water. 

Chervil is slightly aromatic, gently aperient, diuretic, a 
lactiferous. It has been used by the old physicians in ot 
stanctions of the mesenteric glands, for removing obstmctioi 
of the viscera, for preventing the formation of calculi in U 
kidneys and bladder, for tlie cure of cutaneous diseases, dropq 
asthma, consumption and slow fevers, the juice being givf 
alone or mixed either with goats milk or gruel. The extern 
application of Chervil, either in poultices or the juice itsel 
has been found beneficial for many eomplwnts. 



XLVI. 
POTENTILLA REPTANS, L. 

CeEEPISQ CrNQDEFOIL. 

NcU, Oni. GosACtis. 

F. QciHTB-FEnn.LK, 0. PONFtlKGEBKBADT. 

Description. — Root peretmial, long, tapering, cylindrical, 

pth few fibres, externally of a yellowish or reddish brown. 

8 numerous, slender, long, proetrak', rooting at the joints. 

saves opposite, quinate, sonKitimes of 7 leaflets, unequal, 

obovatc, serrated, hairy, sessile, on long axillary petioles, at 

the base of which the stipules are inserted. Flowers single, 

on long slender pedunclea. Calyx divided into 10 segments, 5 

of which are alternately smaller and exterior to the rest, and 

freqiicntly recurved. Corolla of 5 ohcortlate yellow petals 

ierted into the calyx by short claws. Stamens about 2.0 in 

mber, with short tapering filaments, tipped with roundish 

1 anthera. Ovaries numerous, superior, globose, forming 

tiical head ; each terminated by a filiform ascending style, 

mounted by a blunt downy stigma. Fruit consists of 

merous minute nuts or grains, on a small, elevated, dry 

leptacle. (Plate X., fig, 1 : (a) the calyx ; (b) a petal detached ; 

D a single stamen.) 

2)irfrifru((flii.— Europe, Northern and "Western Asia to the 

alayas, Canaries and Azores. Common in meadows and 

^res, and by road-sides in this country. Flowers June 

I>«od of August. 

Elymology. — The name is derived from poUns, powerful. 
In allasion to the medical properties of some of the species. 
The origin of the common name is sufficiently obvious. 
, Properties and Uses. — The Cinquefoil has been used for 
' leather. The external or cortical pait only is em- 
l, and it is said to impart a fine grain to calf leather. 
The plant is eaten by horses, cows, goats, and sheep, but is 
refused by swine. The roots have a bitterish styptic taste, 
I give out their astringent matter both to water and spirit. 
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In these respects it nearly resembles the tonnentii, but u 
powerful 

They were much uaed in intermittent fevers by the 
ancients, the efficacy of which in those cases is alluded to 
by Hippocrates. Kay asserts tliat the peasantry of his time 
used thera for the same purpose, and Senac bears testimony 
also on the same point Cinquefoil was for many ages em- 
ployed as a remedy in all diseases whore astringents were 
deemed necessary, particularly diarrhcea and dysentery, fit- 
ting of blood, bleeding at the nose, etc. 

Externally, the expressed juice of the fresh root, or a 
decoction, was employed in chronic iniiammation of the eyes 
and the latter in foul ulcers of the mouth or throat, scorbutic 
state of the gums, and all malignant ulcers. 

The leaves of Cinquefoil possess the same qualities as the 
root, but are much weaker. The cortical part of the root 
should be selected. 

At the present time the plant has quite fallen into disuse. 



SALVIA PRATENSIS, L. 
Meadow Clary, ob Meadow Sage. 

Nat. Ord. Labiate. 
F. Sauor deb Pnfc. 0. VftssEttsusrj, Stm\iu.Ei. 

Description. — Root perennial. Stem quadrangular, branched 
leafy, tinged with purple towards the summit, from 8 incbu 
to 2 feet high. Lower leaves cordate-oblong. irr«<gularl}[ 
crenate, wrinkled, veiny, borne on moderately long footatalkit 
upper sessile, or nearly so, acuminate, embratdng the ateni 
Flowers terminate the stem and branches in large spikes o 
purplish blue flowers, about 6 in a whorl, with a pair of h 
shaped acuminate bracts at the base of each whorl, Calya 
striated, beset with glandular hairs, and formed of 2 unequai 
lips, the upper 3-toothed ; corolla large, bluish purple, labiate 
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Qpwards ; upper lip concave, visciil at the summit, 
3-lobed, the middlo lobe largest, notched. The 2 filaments 
transversely attached to a footstalk, 1 only of each bearing a 
1-celled anther. Ovary superior and 4-cleft. surmounted with 
a filiform curved style and a bifid stigma. Seeds 4, api>arently 
naked, and lodged in the bottom of the persistent calyx. 
XIIIt fig. 1 : (a) lower leaf; {b) calyx; (c) stamens; (d) 

.) 

Duiribution. — Europe, from Belgium southwards, Western 
Asia. In dry pastures in some parts of England, but rare. 
Cultivated in gardens. Flowers June to August 

Ety^iwlogy. — The name ia derived from aalvo, to save or 
heal, on account of the supposed healing properties of some of 
the speciea 

Propertim and Usta. — Bechstein observes that this plan, 
when used as a substitute for hops, imparts an agreeable 
flavour to beer and wine. It may also be used in tanning 
leather, and for dyeing a permanent dark brawn. 

The leaves and fiowers have an agreeable odour and an 
aromatic and somewhat bitter taste. The seeds are slightly 
bitter and mucilaginous. Both water and rectified spirit 
extract the virtues of the plant. The leaves and flowers 
have been recommended with those of common Clary {S. 

vrea), both internally and externally, for the cure of windy 
Uc, fluor albus, hysterical affections, and suppression of the 
For these purposes they were employed in decoction 
either with water or beer; or they were otherwise combined 
with different herbs, and made into a spirituous tincture or a 
compound infusion. 

Externally, it has chiefly been employed in fluor albus, in 
the form of an ointment made with fresh butter, to be plenti- 
ftilly nibbed in all round the seat of the disease. 

There is one other British species, the wild Clary {Salvia 
;), which is rather frequent in dry, chalky, or 
eDy pastures. The flowers are much smaller than in the 
low Clary, the leaves deeply serrated, and the whole plant 
rker coloured. It is aromatic, and the seeds mucilaginous. 

The annual Clary {Salvia Horminum) was once held in. , 
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considerable repute as a medicine ; and its mucilaginoUB 
bruised, and a small quantity put under the eyelids, was 
to remove any sand or dust that miglit have lodged there. 



XLvm. 

..^ GALIUM APARINE. L. Cleavers, or Goose-Grass. 
flat. Ord. Bdsiaog^. 
F. Orateron, Bisble. O. Ei.EsisERAin'. 

Deseription. — Boots annual, slender, somewhat 4-side 
furnished with a few short delicate fibres. Stems we 
ing. jointed, quadrangular, very rough at the angles wit 
reflexed bristles, from 3 to 6 feet long, stra^ling amoi 
bushes. Loaves plane, lanceolate, hairy above, glabroi 
beneath, hispid at the midrib, mucrouate at the extremif; 
and arranged In whorls of about 8 together, in a stellate fom 
Flowers few, small, white, on 2 or 3 short, simple footstalk 
arising from the axils of the leaves. Calyx an indiBtinct ■ 
toothed margin. Corolla inonopetalous, wheel-shaped, > 
4 deep, acute segments. Filaments four in number, awl-shapa 
ariaing from the base of the corolla, shorter than the limb, a 
terminated by 2-coiled anthers. Ovary inferior, 2-lobed, w 
2 divaricating styles, and clavate stigmas. Fruit a dryj 1 
lobed, indehiscent pericarp (consisting, as it were, of 2 globe 
liotlies united together), with 2 cells and 2 seeds, (Plate T 
fig. i : (a) the entire flower, magnified ; (b) the pistil ; (c) tl 
fruit.) 

Distribution. — Exmipe (Arctic), Northern Ai'rica. Northei 
Asia, Western Asia to Lidia, temperate North and Sou* 
America. Plentiful in hedges and waste places in this coimtr 
Flowers June and July. 

Etyvwlogy. — The generic name is derived from yoKa, mil 
one of the species having Iwen employed to curtlle milk, 
the older botanists, this plant was called Aparine, from atraipi 
^d of, because of the hooked bristles which i 
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elves to passing olijects, In some parts of the country 
it goes by the name of Catch-weed and Scratch-weed, and the 
fruit is called bnre. 

Properties and Uses. — The stalks are used in Sweden 
as a strainer for milk, the bristles with which they are 
covered effectually preventing the passage of hairs and other 
extraneous bodies. Dioscorides informs ua that the shepherds 
made use of them for the same purpose in his time. The 
rtn.>t, in common with many others of the same natural order, 
will dye red, and like the madder, tinge the bones of animals 
that feed upon it. The seeds roasted, bear a considerable 
resemblance to coffee, and have been used as a substitute. 
The plant, when dry, proves injurious to cattle, on account of 
ita rigid curved hail's ; but in its growing state, it is eaten by 
.all animals except swine. Young geese are extremely fond of 
ij hence, one of the popular names. Goose-grass. 
Goose-grass, like many other plants, has from time to time 
1 itfl various advocates. Its expressed juice has been given 
aperient, diui-etic, and antiscorbutic medicine. The 
ibrated Theodore Toitjuct de Mayeme found it uxtremely 
iriceable in the cure of dropsies, particularly in the earlier 
e of the disease. Simon Fauli says that in Denmaik the 
] water proved beneficial in affections of the chest and 
^ Itypochondi'iacal cases. It has also been used in diarrhoea, 
oftila, gravel, etc. In this, and other countries, the juice of 
plant constitutes one of the "spring juices" taken by 
country people for scorbutic complaints. It has been 
strongly rec ommend ed f or the cu re of cance rs, for outward 
application in the form of a cataplasm. Not only in cancerous, 
but in every foul, ill-conditioned ulcer, whether scrofulous or 
scorbutic, this plant was aaid to be of the utmost service ; but 
it6 external application at all times was greatly assisted by 
B internal use of the juice or of a decoction. 
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DIANTHUS CARYOPHYLLUS. L. 
Clove Pink, or Gilliflowkr. 



F. (ElLLET C 



Nat. Ord. CjiKfoeHYLLEX. 

tCS, GinOPL^E VUBQC^E. G. G^BIBtlS'ELKE. 



Descnption. — Root perennial, rather woody, branched a 
beset with numerous fibres. Stems slender, erect, branch© 
smooth, jointed, glaucous, 1 to 2 feet high. Lower leaves num 
roue, linear, channelled, acute, entire, glaucous; those of the sto 
shorter, in pail's at the joints. Flowers solitary, on the tops 
the stalka. Calyx tubular, 5-toothed at the summit, surrounda 
at the base with i imbricated, very short, ovate, submucronat 
scales or bracts. Corolla of 5 flesh-coloured (or crimson und< 
cultivation) petals, broad, patent, erenated, and furnished wit 
long claws. Stamens 10, filaments longer than the caly; 
spreading towards the summit; anthers oblong, compress 
Ovary oval, with subulate styles, longer than the stameni 
and terminated by revolute tapering stigmas. Capsule cyli 
drical, 1-coUed, opening by 4 teeth, and containing mai 
roundish, compressed seeds. (Plate XIV., fig. 3 : (o) a sing 
petal, with its claw ; (b) the calyx, opened to show the pisti 
(t) the fruit) 

Distribution. — Belgium and France to Italy, Hungai 
and Greece. Found on old castle walls in this country, bi 
only in a naturaJii^ed state. Frequently cultivated in gardet 
Flowera July and August 

Etifvwloijy and History. — The generic name is deiivfl 
from hot;, of Jupiter, and ovfloc, the flower, expressive of t 
high value which was attached to these beautiful plant 
This species was named Caryophyllos by the ancient ^ 
on accoimt of the similarity of its odour to that of the elm 
whicli was called by the Ai-aba Oaranfil, metamorphoeud ll 
the Greeks into Kopuof uXXov. 

The genus to which this plant belongs is veiy exte 

, and IB valued both for the beauty of its flowera di 
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for lae evergreen nature of their foliage. The favourite car- 



"Tlie CI 



i, choice. Clove July-fl 



ia generally allowed to have sprung from the Clove-pink, 
which Chaucer calls " cloue gilofre," and recommends as 
good— 

" to put ID ale, 
Whether it be moist or atalo." 

Spenser anil Ben Jonson generally designate the plant by 
the name of " Sops-in-wine," it being customary in their time 
to infiisc the flowers in wine for the sake of the spicy flavour 
they impart : — 

" Bring litither the pincke and purple culkmbine 
With golMowera ; 
Bring CoronBticiQs and Sops-in-tuiae 1" 

BhephenTi Calendar. 
" Fair os-ej-e, goldy-locks snd ciilumhioe 
Piuks, gouknds, king-cups and swevt 8op»-in-icine." 

Pan' I Jnniueriary, 

Properties and Uses. — The odour of the petals is pleasant 
1 aromatic, somewhat resembling that of the clove-spice. 
slightly bitter and sub-astringent, and is rendered 
e powerful by drying. 

The Clove-pink was highly commended by the medical 
B of former days as a cordial, 8\idorifie, and anti-poison. 
B flowers were recommended " in all Disordora of the Head, 
m Palpitations of the Heart, and in nervous Complaints of 
whatever Kind. They have been also much praised in 
malignant and pestilential Fevers. Simon PauUi tells us, 
with an Air of great Certainty and Assurance, that he had 
curd great numbers of People of malignant and pestilential 
Fevers, by no other Medicine but a strong Infusion of these 
lowers in Water, which he tells us is a powerful Sudoriiic and 
iuretic, and that it at the same Time comforts the Patient 
I of weakening him." For their cordial and cephalic 
roperties they appear to have been especially esteemed, and 
B much valued as a remedy of some virtue in low putrid 
rers, eyncope, convulsions, trembling of the limbs, etc. 
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An infusion of the flowers was given in typlius fever f 
produce perspiration. A vinegar prepared from them by n 
ration was said to be very agreeable to smell in nervous head 
aches, and extremely serviceable in conta^doua fevers to sprinkle 
in the rooms. 



COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE, 1 
CoLcmcuM, OE Meadow-Saffeon. 

Nat. Ord. IalUlOSM. 

F. COLCHiqiTE, TiTE-CaiEN. 0. HeBBBTZEITLOSE, NaCKTB JnNOFEB. 

i)e«mp(M>n.— Corra fleshy, lactescent, covered with a brow 
membranous coat, and fmnished at the base with many smi 
fibrous roots. Leaves spring immediately from the com 
long, erect, broadly lanceolate, acute, entire, dark 
sheatliing at the Ijase, and united 3 or 4 together. Flow 
proceed from the corm, and are Burrounded at the base hy 
membranous sheath. Perianth (calyx) single, petaloid, of 
light roseate purple, with a vury long narrow tube arisiE 
immediately from the conn, and a C-parted Umb whoee b^ 
ments are oblong-ovate, obtuse, erect, and concave. Stamei 
C, with white subulate filaments, inserted on the segments i 
the perianth ; anthers oblong, versatile, yellow, turned ou! 
wards. Ovary situated at the bottom of the tulje, in. Hk 
midst of the corm, supporting 3 long filiform styles, turminaW 
by as many linear recurved and downy stigmas. Fruit A sul 
aessile capsule, with 3 cells and 3 straight lobes, i-ather ocul 
at the summit, connected at their lower pai-t, and oponin 
longitudinally on their inner face. Seeds small, whitaH 
smoiAb, and romided, with a membranous testa, and a don 
» fleshy albumen. (Plate SJII., fig. 2: (a) the capsule opet 
.•naturally; (h) the pistil; (c) the capsule cut trajwvcmely t 
show the seeds.) 

DUlrH/ation. — Europe, from Denmai'k southwards. 
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iiit-adows in some pai-ts of England, but rare and locaL 
Naturalized in Scotland, South and Middle Ireland. The 
tiiwera appear in September and October, before the leaves 
and fruit, which are not produced iintil the following spring. 

Miller says, " I have observed it in great plenty in the 
meadows in Warwickshii-e, at the beginning of September. 
The country people call the tiowera Naked Ladies, because 
tliey come up naked, without any leaves or cover," A similar 
(laniQ is given them in other countries. 

BtyTnoU'ij'i. — This plant owes its generic name to Colchis, 
■I Natolia, which abounded in this and other poisonous vege- 
i.ibles, and henco perhaps gave rise to some of the poetical 
fictions respecting the enchantress Medea, who was not un- 
frequently called Colchis, from the place of her birth. 

Devflopnunt of tlie Corm. — The economy of this plant is so 
interesting as to deserve especial notice. The ilowers appear 
about the latter end of September, and in a short time perish 
without leaving any appearance of leaves or fruit. The ovary, 
which was impregnated in autumn, gradually develops under- 
ground, and finds a safe hybemaculum in the bulb. In spring 
the fmit rises on a short peduncle, together with the leaves, 
which perish before the end of June, when the seeds are ripe. 
In the mean time a new bulb has sprung from the side of the 
oM one, and when this has perished, is ready to fulfil its 
destined office, by providing for the fecundation of the flower 
and the nourishment of the germ of a succeeding plant. There 
are, in fact, two germs from the same bulb — one lower, just 
described, producing the flower and seed; the other situated 
above, also furnished with a stem, but seldom bearing flowers. 

■' The fresh corm is conical or inversely pear-shaped, about 
2 inches long by an inch or more wide ; rounded on one side, 
flattish on the other ; covered by a bright brown, membranous 
skin, within which is a second of paler colour. Wlien cut 
transversely, it appears white, firm, fleshy and homogeneous, 
abounding in a bitter starchy juice of disagreeable odour. The 
dried slicea are inodorous, and have a bitterish taste. They 
should bo of a good white, clean, crisp and brittle, not mouldy 
or stained." — Pharmacographla, p, 637. 
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In this country it is usual to dig up the corras and liri 
them to market in July, at the period between the witheri: 
of the foliage and the opening of the flower. Thty a 
both in the fresh and dried states. If required to bo kept, th«3 
are cut in thin, even slices across the conn, and diied rapidly 
with a gentle heat. 

ProperiieB and Uaes. — The true Colchicum varies greatly 
in its quahtiea, Krapf averts that in Oamiola, towaj-ds thv 
end of autumn, he has oaten whole bulbs, and experienced iiu 
disagreeable effect, except an ungrateful bitterness. On thL- 
other band, it is affirmed by various writers to be very acri- 
monioua and dangerous in its effects; but these discrepancies 
are to be attributed almost entirely to the time of year at 
which the bulb is dug up. Climate and soil have also their 
share of influence. 

The recfnt bulb, when taken up at the proper seaaos, il 
inodorous, bitter, hot, and acrid to the taste ; and if & e 
portion be swallowed, a sensation of warmth is produced im 
the stomach. Tljese properties are tliought to reside in t' 
milky juice which exudes when the bulb is cut transvei 
and which contains a peculiar alkaloid, called coLc/Ltcin. 

On the authority of Schrotf, the corras possess the greatest 
medicinal activity when collected in the autumn; and tliat ii' 
dried entire, instead of being sliced, they retain their properties 
for a much longer period. 

There can bo no doubt of the deleterious and somet 
fata! effects of the Meadow-Saffron upon animals, but ( 
tradictory statements are given on this point by difitin 
authors; some affirming that horses eat the flowers of t 
plant with impunity, while others state that they never tom 
it, let it he ever so plentiful Cattle seldom eat the plant 1 
it grows in meadows, but when dried and mixed with haya 
has produced fatal consequences. "Fallow-deer, after » 
it in their forage, have been seized with extreme pain a 
copious flux of blood, and after death the stomach and i 
tines ejdiibited evident traces of inflammation and gangnnj 
Scopoli mentions that a calf died from eating ihe llowura, i 
8tdrck relates some experiments in which a small ijnanUt/a 
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the bulb proveil fatal to dogs in a vvry short time. The old 
Trench name, Tue-ckien, would seem to intimate that dogs are 
-]-i?ciaIIy affectod by this poison. 

la spring, when the seeds are ripe, they are liable to 
be Kwallowed by animals, and by adhering to the coats of 
tiie stomach, produce infiaiuroation, which may terminate in 
death. 

To tlio human frame Colchicum is very deleterious. Several 
idiUdren have lost their lives in consequence of having eaten 
the seeds, but only in the spiing, when the seed vessel is fully 
ii;itiire<i Reajiecting the properties of the bulb, authors have 
_iven very different repoi-ts; but many well-authenticated 
cases of fatal effecta, both from the corm itself as well as from 
the svtnl and from preparations, are on record. 

The medicinal ]jroperties of the Colchicum have been known 
^^Bim an early period. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
^HjlHislation of Weri.zung's work appeared, in which a very 
^Hsvourable account of the virtues of Colchicum is given. More 
recently we find it enjoying its reputation, and entering into 
the Pulvis Arthriticus of Sir Theodore Mayerne, in which it 
vraa combinud, among other et cetera, with the jiowder of 
anhuried skulls {cnmii Immani iiiaejiidti) ; an ingredient 
which, it would appear, was not much relished by his MAJeety 
King James the First, for it is added in a note — " N.B. In 
csMi D. N. Regis qui avQpoTroipayove odit, cranium humannm 
potcrit in ossium bubulonim rasuram permutarL" What alter- 
ation the efficacj" of the nostrum suffered from this change we 
are nut informed. 

Colchicum, duly preserved, is powerfully diuretic, purga- 
tive, and emetic It is to the enterprising spirit of Storck 
that wo are chiefly indebted for the knowledge of its diuretic 
virtue, who, by experiments with a vinous infusion of the 
freab root on his own person, was fully satisfied, that if its 
deleterious acrimony were destroyed, it might prove an 
eiflUcacious medicine ; accordingly he invented an acetous 
preparation. 

The disorders for which Colchicum is most celebrated are 
those of gout and rheumatism, and that complicated form of 
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disease called rheumatic gout, aa well as in cutaneous disei 
In France it has long been a favourite gout remedy. 

AlthoTigh a highly valuable agent in gout and rheumatism, 
Colchieum must be very cautiously used ; for although it has 
been taken by many persons with the best eflects. acting 
almost as a charm in setting aside a paroxysm of the disease, 
it will sometimes produce the most distressing and even fat&l 
effects. Instances are on record where death ensued on the. 
following day after a drachm of the wine of Colchieum had. 
been administered over night, in cases of dropsy. The tincttuw 
is the most active preparation of Colchieum, and next to it 
that known as wine of Colchieum. 

The seeds possess the same properties aa the bulbs, and arft' 
used for similar purposes. 

At one time it was supposed that the Hermadactyhis 
the ancients was the produce of Colchieum autwrnwile. Soi 
authors, however, consider that G. varieffatitm is the 
which produces hermodactyls, but it is by no meana 
factorily ascertained what species is to be so accredited. Hi 
bury says, " Tlie corms of other species of Coldiicwm of East 
origin anciently enjoyed great reputation in medicine, Thi 
corms are in structiu^ pi-ecisely similar to those of the oi 
Colchieum. They are entire, but deprived of membranous 
velopes, of a flattened, heart-shaped form, not wrinkled on 
surface, and often very small in size. The starch grains thi 
contain are simDar to those of C mitvmnale, but in 
specimens twice as large." — Pharmacograpliia, p. 638. 
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TUSSILAOO FARFARA, L. 



A'lii. Ord. CoMPOBiTfi. 
F. TcssiLAOE, Pas d'ane. G. Huplattich. 

DeteriptSon. — Root perennial, very long, penetr&ting deep 
iify the uarth, whitish, and sending out numerous slender 
'HreH, which creep horizontally. The scapes, which appear 
■ fure the leaves, are erect, simple, l-flowercd, slightly fur- 
I l^^-ell, downy, from 6 to 10 inches high, pale green varying to 
;i rt-ddijih tinge, clothed with numerous imbricated, lanceolate, 
acute scales. Leaves ail radical, large, coi'date, petiolate, 
slightly lobed and toothed, bright green on the upper surface, 
whitish and cottony beneath. Involucre of a simple row of 
linear et^ual scales, erect at first, afterwards reflesed. Recep- 
taclt! naked, flat, ultimately becoming convex. Florets of the 
circumference long, linear, numerous, and generally fertile; 
those of the disk few in nuiaber, mostly barren, short, tubular, 
with a limb divided into 5 acute, recurved segments. Anthers 
tinited into a tube. Ovary ohovate, with a filiform style, and 
protruded linear stigmas. Fruit oblong, compressed, crowned 
with a simple sesailo pappus, and containing a solitary erect 
I -axalbuminous seed. (Plate XIV., fig. 2 : («) one of the female 
loKte of tlie ray ; (b) one of the central hermaphrodite florets ; 
^) the fi^t) 

JMeh-ibiition. — Europe, &om Italy to Sweden. In this 
mtry in moist heavy soils. Loudon says, " The clayey part 
f the pestilential maremmes of Tuscany, where scarcely any 
- plant will grow, is covered with Coltsfoot." Flowers 
rch and April. 

Etyvwlogij. — The generic name is derived from tussia, a 

Igh, and 0(10, to drive away, in allusion to the pectoral 

Kiiies of the flowers ; and the term fin\iov, by which it 

i ipi-ntioned by DioBCorides, was formed from /3^£, a cough. 
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The specific name is an alteration of farfarug, applied by the 
Greeks to the white poplar, the leaves of which boar some 
rescmblaiice to the Coltsfoot. Some of the ancient botanists 
designated this plant by the whimsical name of Films anfe 
patretn, because the flowers appear before the leaves. It i& 
aometimes called Foal's-foot, Hoi-se-hoof, and BuU's-foot. 

PropnrtUa and Uses. — The leaves are often smoked for 
tobacco, and the downy sulistauce that clothes tJieir under 
surface, after being dipped in a solution of saltpetre and dricl 
in the sun, forms excellent tinder. Both leaves and flowers 
have been employed medicinally ; the former should be col- 
lected and dried as soon as they ai-e quite expanded, and 
before they have attained their full size. The tlricd plant is 
inodorous, mucilaginous, rather disagreeably bitter and styptic 
to the taste. 

From the earliest times Coltsfoot ha.s been esteemed usef 
in coughs and other pectoral affections. Hippocrates reco 
mended the root mixed with honey in ulcerations of the Ion 
Dioscorides, Pliny, and Galen relate that the smoke of I 
leaves, received into the mouth through a funnel or reed,' 
efficacious in coughs and laborious breathing ; and, by 1 
testimony of Linneus, it is in Sweden a popular remedy fil 
coughs. A decoction of the leaves has been recommended 
scrofula, coughs, and other pulmonary complaints. Catapla^ 
made from the plant have been applied to inflamed surfac 
and the fumes have been deemed efficacious in toothache. Tlrt 
root, flowers, and leaves have all been used medicinally, \ 
the latter most commonly. 

Dr. Paris informs us that an old nostrum, sold under f 
name of Essence of Coltafoot, consisted of equal parts i 
balsam of Tolu and compound tincture of benzoin, to whic 
was added double the quantity of spirits of wine. 

The leaves of Coltsfoot dried, form a principal ingredi«i 
in all the herb tobaccos, and constitute the chief part of thb 
value. The best of these mixtures consists of the foUovrifl 
plants, the proportions of which may be altered according i 
circumstances : — 



Tako of CoJtsroot Icuvis, driM 



Wotd Wtony fmir cmncesi 

Rosemary two ounces; 

Common thyme one oimoc and 

L«vender one ounce. 

To these may be added, witli great advantage — 



Flowers of Coltsfoot 
Hosemary 



halfai 



Who 



Some add rose-leaves and chamomile flowers. The herbs 
should be gathered in their season, and dried in the shade, 
I rubbed to a coarse powder between the hands. Those 
prefer a mild tobacco, may increase the quantity of 
ioltsfoot, which some prefer in the proportion of one-half to 
hole i|uantity; and where this is used aa a remedy 
br asthma ur consumptive cough, the Coltsfoot ought to 
!upy at the least that proportion. 



LIT. 

^AQUILEGIA VULGARIS, L. Columbine. 

JTaf. Onl, Rahuscdlacbvb. 

F. AscoLiB, CoLouBiNB. O. Aeelei. 

Hon. — Boot tuberous, branched, fibrous, whitish, 
a erect, cylindrical, branclied, leafy, slightly hairy, reddish 
I the baao, 2 to 3 feet high. Radical loaves large, thrice 
tate, with rounded 3-lobed, cren&ted leaflets, on very long 
tstalks ; those of the stem smaller towards the summit, the 
Kirmuet nearly sessile, simply temate, or 3-lobed ; all deep 
a above, and glaucous beneath. Flowers terminal, ]>eudent, 
J axillary peduncles. Calyx resembles a corolla, and 
* of .5 coloured, ovate, equal, spreading sepals. Petals 5, 
plisb blue, like the sepals, alternate with them, tubular, 
[ated upwards, their tower portion extended into a long 
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nectareoua spur, somewhat incurved and obtuse at the eni 
Stamens from 30 to tO, with subulate filaments, inner abortivi 
dilated, and clasping the ovaries ; anthers cordate, erec 
Carpels 5, superior, oblong, each tapering into an awl-shapei 
erect stj'Ie, about as long as the stamens, and terminated by 
simple stigma. Fruit of 3 carpels, or follicles, nearly eyiii 
diical, straight, pointed, 1-celled. 1-valved, and many-seedei 
Seeds oval, smooth, dark, and shining, and attached to bot 
edges of the suture of each follicle. (Plate XIIL, fig. S 
(a) stamens and pistils; (&) a petal with its spur; (c) tb 
pistils, the carpels of which are surrounded with ten sc&loa 
(d) the fruit, consisting of 5 carpels or follicles united at th 
base.) 

Disfribviion. — Europe, Canaries, Siberia, Asia to Wcsten 
Himalaya. In woods and thickets in several parts of Englanc 
but often naturahzed, having escaped fi-om gaiilens, where i 
is very generally cultivated. Flowers in May and June. 

Etyvwtogy. — The generic name is derived from a^uila, a 
ea^le, in reference to the spurs of the petals, which wer 
thought to resemble the claws of that bird. Tlie commoi 
Enghsh name suggests the idea of the more gentle dov( 
There is some doubt as to whether the Columbine w 
familiar to the ancients : Caspar Bauhin cousidora it tJ 
iai7iii>v>] of TheophrastuB, and the taoirvpov of Dioscoridea. 

It is an old inhabitant of the fiowor-garden. and there s 
many varieties with violet, purple, red, flesh-coloured, ani 
wliite flowers. 

Propp.iiifs and Uses. — Goats, and sometimes sheep, 
eat this plant ; other animals refuse it. Bees are very fond < 
the petals. 

The f«lour of the recent plant is weak, ungrateful, I 
rather stupefying ; tlie taste bitter and nauseous. The bru 
seeds are somewhat mucilaginous, with a slight bitterness a 
acrimony, the odour strong, and so tenacious that it is wit 
great difficulty removed from the mortar in which they ai 
pounded. With regard to the poisonous wffeets of this plan 
Linnvus states tliat cbildren have lost their live« by taking a 
overdosu, adTninistered as a medidno by ignorant ihji'sodb. 
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The medical properties of Columbine have been greatly- 
extolled at various times. The root, the leaves, the seeds, and 
the flowers have been esteemed aperitive, diuretic, diaphoretic, 
1 antiscorbutic. Simon Fauli asserts that children attacked 
Hth measles and amall-pox have been recovered, as if fi-om the 
i, by taking half a drachm of the seeds in powder, or twice 
lat i|i]antity in emulsion. Scopoli asserts that he has foimd 
Bern extremely useful in &cilitating the eruption of the 
istules in those diseases, and Linneus inclines to the same 
Opinion. Tournefort recommends a tincture of the flowers, 
ide with spirits of wine and mixed with equal paits of 
icture of lac and mastic, as very eflicacioua in uleemtions of 
the mouth and scorbutic affections of the gums. Ray states 
that a decoction of the leaves makes an excellent gai'gle in 
iflammation of the throat and trachea. 
It is not used at the pi^esent time. 



Lin. 

SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE, L. Comfret. 

Nal: Ord. BonAdiSK*. 
F. CosBOCDE, Lanoite db Vache. O, Wallwcbz. 

Description. — Root perennial, thick, tapering, somewhat 

LDched, fibrous, brownish black externally, white within. 

I succulent, erect, branched, rough, with strong 'hairs, 

tnewhat angular, slightly membranous at the angles, about 

t feet liigh. Leaves alternate, lai^e, attenuate, acute, deep 

sen, rough, and fringed with short hairs ; lower ones ovate, 

tiolate ; upper nearly sessile, ovate-lanceolate, very decur- 

tat, so as to form winged appendages to the stem. Flowers 

I $. short, drooping raceme, somewhat incurved towards the 

mit, and generally turned towards the same side; tliey 

■ from a yellowish white to a piu'plish or reddish hue. 

yx divided into 5 lanceolate segments, which are i-ough, 

,' pointed, about the length of the tube of the corolla. 
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Corolla cylindrical, swollen upwards, with a short tube, and 
divided at the limb into 5 short recurved segments, the throiit 
closed with 5 subulate scales converging into a ame. Stamens 
5, filaments short, inserted into tlie corolla. Anthers yellow, 
erect, sa^ttate, concealed by the scales. Ovary 4-partcd, 
style longer than the corolla, stigma small, obtuse. Fruit con- 
sists of 4 angular, dark, shining achenia, or small nuts, situat«d 
in the bottom of the persistent calyx. {Plate X., fig. 3 : (a) 
calyx and pistil ; (b) the corolla, opened to show Uie stamens 
and scales ; (c) the fruit.) 

Diatributwn. — Europe, Western Siberia. In this country 
by river banks, and in moist or watery places. Flowers 
May and June. 

Etymology. — The Comfrey is generally supposed to be the 
plant described by Dioacoridea. under the name of cfu/j^itov, 
derived from av/tipvw, to unite, on account of the consolidating' 
and vulneraiy qualities which were ever attributed to this 
plant ; hence also the Latin C'onsolida, Symphytum, and the 
French Consoude. The term Comfrey was probably derived 
from the old French word Comfric, or Cansyre, having the 
name meaning as the foregoing. In rural dialects it hae also 
the names of Conaound, Enit-back, Bone-set, and Blackwort. 

Properties and Uses. — It is eaten by sheep and cows, but 
refused by other animals. The leaves were formerly used to 
impart a 6avour to cakes and panada, and the young shoots are 
SBJd to form good and nutritious food. A strong decoction of 
the plant will dye wool of a brown colour. The root has lieen 
api>Iied to several important purposes. The beautiful crimson 
colour obtained from gum-lac was extracted by means of a 
decoction of this root ; and the natives of Angora prepare 
from it a kind of glue, which they use to spin the celebrated 
floece.s of their country' into fine yam. It has also been em- 
ployed for coiTeeting the brittleuess of flax, and the roughness 
of wooL Tabemsemontauus, a tierman writer, higlily extoU its 
superiority in tanning leatlier. He boiled ten pounds of the 
root in four gallons of water till one-half was cfmsumed ; with 
this decoction ho repeatedly di-eased the leather, whicli, thus 
, became not only more durable than by any other 
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tliod. Lut it unifonnly renmined pliable and elastic. Aq- 
i>ther experimentalist, after making a strong infusion of the 
root, allowed it to stand for several days, and when the woody 
and fibrous parts had subsided, poured off the liquor, and by 
'Iropping into it diluted oil of vitriol, he precipitated the 
mucilaginoua part, which was agaui filtered and rendered 
serviceable for tanning, by neutralizing its acidity with a ley 
formed of common potash. 

The root, which was the part most frequeaitly used in 
medicine, is inodorous, insipid, sweetish, viscid and glutinous. 
Comfrey was highly extolled by the ancients for its supposed 
vulnerary properties ; it was also esteemed emollient, aggluti- 
nant, and astringent, and recommended not only in spitting 
of hloo<l, uterine hemorrhages, consumption, coughs, inilam- 
matioQ of the kidneys and urinary organs, but as very potent 
in effecting the reunion of wounds, etc. Thus, according to 
Gei-ard, " the roots of Comfrey stamped, and the iuiee drunke 
with wine, helpeth those that spit bloud, and bealeth all in- 
ward wounds and burstings. The same bruised and layd to 
in a manner of a plaister doth heale all fresh and green 
wounds, and are so glutinatiue that it wiH soder or glew 
^ther meat that is chopt in pieces, seething in a [lot, and 
kc it in one lump. The roots boiled and drunke do clense 
brest fr^om flegme, and cure the griefes of the lungs, 
Jly if they be confect with sugar and syrup; it pre- 
j much against ruptures or biu^tings." Dioscorides used 
1 luemoptysi)^, and Pfann states that a small quantity of 
I powdered root snuffed up the nostrils will stop bleeding 
Simon Pauli recommended the application of it 
Lctnred bones, and Houston, in hernia. It has also been 
mmended in gout, catarrh, dysentery, diarrhcea, etc., anil 
Jly to wounds of the nerves, tendons, and arteries. 
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LIT. 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM, L. Coeiakdee. 

Nat. Ord. Uusslufebj. 

F, CORIAHBBE. G. KORIASDEB, WAWZKKDII.I.Ii. 

Description: — Root aDnua], tapering, slender, somcn-hi 
branched, whitish, and fiimished with a few fibres. Stems ere 
branched, leafy, cylindrical, striated, rather glaucous, aboa 
2 feet high. Lower leaves bipinnate, with pinnatiiid, broai^ 
werlge-shaped, toothed segments ; upper tripartite, with nan'ow 
linear, acute segments. FIowgi'b in terminal umbels of frou 
5 to 8 rays, which in general have no involucre at the I 
Umbel lules more numerous, commonly furnished with ai 
involucre of linear-lanceolate leaves, placed laterally. Caly] 
of 6 unequal acute teeth. Petals 5, white or tinged witl 
purple, obeordate, inflesed at the point ; innermost nearlj 
equal ; outer large, radiant, and bifid. Stamens 5, with thread 
shaped filaments, and roundish yellow anthers, Ovaiy ; 
forior. globose, supporting 2 short, spreading styles, and ampl 
obtuse stigmas. Fruit of 2 hemispherical carpels, each with i 
projecting margin on its inner and flat side, which combine 
with the opposite one, forming a complete globe, which i 
maturity is traversed by 10 obscure ridges. Seed concave u 
front, covered with a loose membrane. (Plate XIII., fig. 4 : (a 
lower leaf; (b) floret of the circumfei-ence of the lunbel; {( 
floret of the centre ; (d) fruit.) 

i)iB(n6MfMm.— South-Eastem Europe, Western Asia, 
native country of the Coriander has not been coirectly i 
tained ; in all probability it is indigenous to the Medilcrri 
and Caucasian regions, and liaving been early cultivated i 
England for medicinal and culinary puiposea, has escajxjd iiil 
fields and wante places. Flowers in June, and the fruits ri] 
in August. 

Etymology. — Several writers have imagined that tlib 
the KoptQv of Dinacondes, tlie Kopiavvnv of Tbeophrastue, % 
tiie Coriandrum of Pliny, but their identity is not fully esl 
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%e generic name Coriandrum is derived from Kopic, 
;, in allufdon to tlie fetid amell of the bruised foliage. 
I Cultiiation. — Coriander is cultivated in England in the 
1 counties, especially in Essex, and is called Col by the 
merB. It is grown in rows 10 to 12 inches apart, and is 
( down when ripe with sickles, and thra^slied out on cloths 
Ethe field. The plant is cultivated also in various parts of 
pitinental Europe, and in Northern Africa and India, the 
uts shipped from Bombay being of large size and elongated 

Propertiea and Uses. — Although the leaves in their recent 
have a strong disagreeable smell, yet when dried they 
pleasant ami aromatic. In some countries they are eaten 
soups and salads, and the inhabitants of Peni ai'e exces- 
ly fond of the flavour, Alpinus states that the Egyptians 
the herb freely in soups ; it is eaten also in Spain, and 
imed cordial, but Hoffman relates, on the authority of a 
ik, instances of fatuity produced by it, Dioscorides like- 
wise attributed deleterious properties to the seed, but Dr. 
Withering has known six drachma taken at once witliout any 
remarkable effect 

Coriander fruits enter into the composition of several 
lii|Uor8. and form an ingretlient in curry powder. When in- 
enisted with sugar, they are sold by the confectioners under 
tho name of coriander comfits. The virtues of the fruits are 
completely extracted by rectified spirit, but only partially by 
In distillation with water they yield a yellowish 
tial oil, of a very aromatic and powerful odour. 
The energetic (qualities of this plant led the ancient phy- 
sicians to consider it very poisonous ; the juice of the leaves 
tliey considered nearly as deleterious as that of hemlock. 
I.it^ranl, who probably derived his information from Avicenna, 
tells us tliat '■ the juice of the greene Coriander leaues, taken 
in the ({uantitie of four dragmes, killeth and poisoneth the 

Coriander fruits have long been known as carminative, 
liic, and diaphoretic, and have been used in debility of 
stomach, flatulence, etc. At the present time they are 
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considered stimulant and carminative, but are seldom en 
ployed in medicine ; they are used in veterinary practice, bow 
ever, and by distillers of gin. At one time they were rau( 
used in the production of a carminative water or spirit, « 
well as in a simple distilled water. 



LV. 
PRIMULA VERIS, L. Cowslip. 

Nat. Ord. PwMUJ^ca^ 
F. PftUfBTtaiB, Pbimeeoli^. O. ScHLfisaELBLriiE. 

Description. — Root perennial, consisting of a fleshy rhi 
2ome, beset with several small tubercles, furnished wj( 
numerous long, nearly simple fibres. Leaves ovate-oblon 
wrinkled, toothed, obtuse, more or leas pubescent, bright % 
above, lighter beneath, and tapering into a petiole at the ba( 
proceeding immediately from the root. From the middle ; 
the leaves rise 1 or 2 upright scapes, naked, cylindrical, som 
what pubescent, about 4 or 5 inches high, terminated by i 
umbel of sweet-smelling flowers, which are pedicellate, dnxq 
ing, and furnished with a short subulate bract at tlie base i 
each pedicel Calys pale yellowish green, permanent, tubula 
with a angles, and 5 short obtuse teeth. Tube of the coroL 
as long as the calyx ; limb concave, with 5 short lobes, yelloi 
marked near the orifice with 5 orange-coloured spot«. St) 
mens 5 ; filaments very short ; anthers erect, acute, included i 
the tube. Ovary globose, surmounted by a filiform style i 
a globose stigma. Capsule glabrous, ovate-oblong, l-celioi 
opening at the top with 10 acute teeth. Seeds numeron 
brovni, wrinkled, attached to a fi-ee central placenta. (PitA 
XV., %. ! : (ft) corolla opened to show the pistil and stammu 
(h) the capsule enclosed in the calyx ; (c) the capsule aa i 
opens at maturity ; {d) the same cut perpendicularly to sboi 
tlio central placenta to which the seeds ore attoclied ; («) 8 
magnified.) 
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DlgtrU/ution. — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, Northern 
Africa. In mcailows and pastures in many parta of England. 
Ftowera April and May. 

Etymologjj. — The generic name is very appropriately 
derived from primus, first, on account of the early appeaj- 
ance of the flowers. The name Cowslip is, perhaps, owing to 
its growing in pastures where it often meets the cow's lip. 

Thus, in " Pan's Anniversary " — 

" Strew, Htrew the glad and smiling ground 
With every flower, yet not confound 
The primrose drop — the Spring's own spouae, 
Bright days-cyan, and the lipB-of-cows." 

Ben JoHsos. 

It has also been called Paigles and Palsey-wort, the latter 
being a synonym of Serba Paralysis, in allusion to its medi- 
tiii&l qaalities. 

The fairy's description of the Cowslip must not 1)e omitted. 
When talking of her queen, she says : — 

"The CowsUps tali her pensioners be. 
In their gold coats sjiota you see, 
These be rubiou, fairy favours." 

The " dainty Ariel " sings : — 

"Whore the bee sucks there suck I, 
In a Cowslip's bell I lie. 
There I couch when owIh do cry." 

Properties and Uses. — The flowers, which are very sweet 
and fragrant^ are often used to make wine, whicli is flavoured 
like muscadel, and is verj' sparkling and pleasant. The leaves 
have been used as salad and pot-herba, and, in the absence of 
Id Hi berry-leaves, for feeding silk-worms. In some countries 
an infusion of the flowers is fermented with sugar or honey, 
and the juice of lemons, and on acidulous vinous liquor is thus 
preparcl, — a very grateful summer beverage. The roots are 
also put into casks of wine or beer to impart additional 
strength and flavour to those liquids. 

The Tfjoi in its recent state exJiales a fragrant o<lour, resem- 
Ming anise, and lias a slightly astringent and bitter taste. The 
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leaves are herbaceous and neai'ly scentless. The flowers imr-| 
part their virtues both to water and spirit. 

The Cowslip, though once highly celebi-ated for its narcot 
nervine, and anodyne virtues, has for many yeare tallen 
disrepute, though still employed as a rustic medicina At 
time it was thought peculiarly eiTicacioua in paralysis. 
distilled water, nibbed on the forehead, was reputed to 
headache. Bergius recommends an infusion of the flowera 
rhemnatic affections, and Boerhaave and Linueua esteem 
useful in assuaging pain and provoking sleep. 

All pai'ts of the plant were, by the old writers, considered 
to possess medicinal properties, and witliin comparatively 
recent times the flowers were so far considered narcotic an 
sedative, as to be administered, in the forms of infusion 
distilled water, for the purpose of relieving pain or indi 
sleep when otlier narcotics were known to irritate and dial 
the patient, 

For medical use the flowers were directed to be freed 
their calyces, dried quickly, and preserved in a dry place. 



RANUNCULUS ACRIS. L. Meadow Crowfoot. 
Nat. Ord. RJ1TOSCXJLACE.E. 

F, RgKOVCITLZ ACItE, GltENDUn^ETTK. 0. SclLiRFEB Haidcssfcss. 

Description. — Kootstock perennial, composed of long,whi 
slender fibres. Stems erect, round, fistulous, biunched, man 
flowered, moderately leafy, beset with minute appreaaed haj: 
aI>out 2 feet high. Radical leaves petiolate. hair>-, i)almat« 
angular, di\'ided into 3 or 5 variously sulxiivided lubes, i 
cised, toothed, acute, and often marked with a brown spot 
the centre ; cauline leaves similar, but leas ileeply diwi' 
uppermost divided into 3 straight lineai- segments, or aim] 
and linear. Flowers terminal, on long, haiiy, cylindrical, I 
ttot furrowed, peduncles. Calyx of 5 grconieli-yiillow, ova 
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cincave, Bpreading, somewhat villous sepals. Petals 5, bright, 
fining yellow, obtuse, generally notched at the summit, 
i at the base ft small nectary or pore covered by a scale. 
irjiL'ttB very numerous, inserted upon the receptacle, with 
It filaments, and oblong, inclining, yellow anthers. Carpels 
.:i>-rou8, each terminated by a very short, simple style, and 
.:il stigma. Fruit consists of several smooth, lenticular, 
' llcl achenes collected into a head, and each tipped with a 
:ill mucro or point. (Plate SIV., fig. i : («) the calyx, 
:iauien9. and pbtils ; (h) petal ; (c) achone, magnified ; (d) seed, 
ttsagmded.) 

Distriljvtion. — Europe (Arctic). Northern Asia. Introduced 
ia America. Abundant in meadows and pastures in this 
eountrj'. Flowers April to September. 

El'jvwlogy. — The generic name is derived from rana; a 
img, because many of the species delight in damp situations 
where frogs al>oimd ; hence, also, the French provincial name, 
Orenouillette. This species is, in rustic phraseology, ranked 
witli the bulbous Crowfoot {Ranwaailua bulbosus), and the 
creeping Crowfoot (RanuTtculus repena), under tlie several 
names of Butter-flower, Butter-cups, King-cups, and Gold- 



Oat. 



" Ltt weeiU instcaii of buHtr^fiowert sppcftr, 

^Alld meails, instuad of daisies, hemlock bear." 
y are the " cuckoo-buds of yellow hue " in Shakspeare's 
inmortal verse ; and some have thought them refeired to 
fsther than the plant now called Cuckoo-flower {Cardamvn^ 
is), when we read — 



WMMiais), 



" NetUea, ewHtoo-flowtrt, 

Dnrnell, imd all the idle weeds." 



A variety with double flowers is cultivated in gardens 
under the name of Bachelor's-button, or, as the French term 
it. Souhm-d'w. * 

Profwriics and Tacs. — Although acridity \h a prominent 
iharacteristic in this plant and its congenerH, it is of so 
, natiue that, as Krapf observes, simple drying, in- 
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fusion in water, or boiling, are sufficient to dissipate 
Hence we are not surpnaed to find that the peasantrj- > 
some countries Iwtil the herb and eat it with impunity. L 
its recent state it is so acrimonious, says Mr. Curtis, tliat 1>;. 
merely pulling up the plant and carrying it some little diiitanc.'. 
conaiJerable inflammation has been produced in the palm nf 
the hand. According to Linneus, sheep and goata eat it, but 
other animals refuse it. The popular opinion, that the yellow 
colour of butter is due to this plant, needs scarcely to be 
refuted, as cows are never known to touch it, except when 
turned hungrj- into a meadow where it grows, and then their 
mouths become soi-e and blistered. When made into hay, it 
loses its acrid properties, but then it seeius to be too stalky 
and hard to afford much nourishment. 

The acrid and stimulating properties of the Ranunculi 
have bfon known ever since the time of Dioscorides. Tlie 
leaves, applied to the surface of the skin, produce pain, redness, 
tumefaction, elevate the epidermis, cause a disdiarge of serotts 
fluid, and even considerable ulceration. ITie other parts of 
the plant act in a sioiilar manner. Consequently it has been 
Qsed as a vesicatoiy in the same manner as canUiarides. It 
has further been used in rheumatism, gout, and in intermittent 
fever. For this last it has been applied in the form of a 
cataplasm over the region of the stomach, or to the wrist." 
One of the most remarkable cases is that related by Sennrri 
of an obstinate quartan fever, accompanied with great jiaiii )i 
the shoulders, which disappeared by the application of tK 
meadow Crowfoot to the wri-its, before the access. Van Swiet. ii 
speaks of a man who several times warded off an intermittir! 
fever by merely applying the plant, reduced to a pulp, upL-n 
the fingers. 

The internal use of the plant has been much leas conunoii 
its corrosive and deleterious character being ayalnst it. It hfi:' 
however, been employed in paralysis, cummencing with vci} 
small doses, gra<luatly augmented for fear of accidi^nt. 

With regard to its poisonous properties, Orfiliv describes tli 
I'ffect of introducing five ounces of the juice into the storoiv ' 
of a suiuU robust dog, the oesophagus being first tied; aii<' 
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; applied two drachms of the watery extract of the 

toe plant to the cellular tissue of the internal part of the 

igh of another strong dog : both animals died at the end 

r twelve and fourteen hours, without exhibiting any other 

nomenon but extreme dejection. The lungs of both were 

(gorged, reddish, and covered with several livid spots. In 

I first, the internal membrane of the stomach presented 

ireral spots of a bright red colour ; and the limb operated on 

I the second animal was enormously swollen and very much 

med. From these experiments he concludes tliat the 

nt acts by producing great local irritation, foOowed by 

oimiition of the paits to which it is applied, and that 

fftth takes place from the sympathetic action of the nervous 

Mtem, Krapf found, by experiments on himself, that two 

nps of the expressed juice of this plant produced burning 

I and spasms in the gullet, and griping in the lower belly. 

1 single flower, well pounded, had the same effect. On 

; the thickest and most succulent of the leaves, the 

Uivary glands were strongly stimulated, liis tongue was in- 

med and excoriated, his teeth were set on edge and affected 

\i shooting pains, and the gums became tender and bloody. 



LTII. 

CAEBAMINE PRATENSIS, L. 

Ccckoo-Flower. or Ladies-Smock. 

Nat. Ord. CBUCirEB^, 
F. CkMi\MXsr., CiiESBos DEs Pnfis. Q. Wieses-Krksse, Wiesen- 



t Deecription. — Rootstock perennial, whitish, firm, branched, 

long, cylindrical fibres. Stem upright, cylindrical, 

lUy simple, smooth, about a foot high. Leaves alternate, 

radical ones composed of from 5 to 9 roundish, 

r leafiets, gradually laiger towards the summit; leaflets 

I the caulinu leaves more numerous, straight, entire, lanceo- 
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late, the uppermost even linear, terminal one largest Flowei 
terminate the stem in loose, raceme-like corymbs. Calyx of ■ 
oblong, obtuse, concave, deciduous, slightly spreading sepals, ; 
of them protuberant at the ba^. Petals 4, much larger thai 
the calyx, cruciform, neaily round, with a small tooth oi 
each claw, marked with white, bluish, or pale purjile veins 
ns teti-adynamouB, inserted on the receptacle, the ! 
" filaments with a nectareous gland at the base, and 1 
!n each pair of longer filaments and the calyx ; antliei 
email, oblong, arcuate, acute, and erect. Ovary superioi 
cylindrical, linear, smooth, supporting a small, nearly s^aaili 
obtuse, capitate stigma. Fruit a ailicle, or elongated po 
linear, compi-essed, with 2 valves, which i-oll back in a spin 
manner from the base to the summit; and divided by i 
dissepiment into 2 cells, containing numerous, rounded seed 
attached alternately to the placenta in a single row, by ver 
short and slender stalks or funicies. {Plate XVII., fig. 3; (d 
calyx, stamens, and pistil, somewhat magnified ; (t) sillque, e 
fruit, of the natural size ; (c) the same, showing its mode ( 
dehiscence.) 

Distribution. — Northern temperate, arctic and sub- 
regions. Abimdant in moist meadows and marshes in 
country. Flowers April to June. 

Et i/molty y.—Ths generic name is derived from napSia 
heart, and Sanam.io fortify, from the supposed stomachic qualf 
ties of the plant; or from KapSaftov, cress, because of its aUiano 
with the cresses. This species was named Lady's-8mo( 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, as it first comes into flowd 
about Lady-day: — 

" Lady-Bmocks all silver white. 
Do point the meailowB wilh deligUt.*' 

Sbaespeabb. 
"Bright crown-imperiiil, kinff's-ajMir, hollyliouks, 
Swoot Vcnos-oavel, and wifl Lmly-siiioclts." — 

Bkk Jo»60N. 
And as it bears the cuckoo company during his short sojoui 
it has nci'ived the name of Cuckoo-flower. It is sometima 
-"'Inil Mt-adow-ci-ess. The German name WiemTi-acftavmkram 
11- III I ■mi.) WH, is very poeticaL 
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"PntpertieB anif tTsas. — Goata ant) sheep are fond of the lier- 

i dislike it, and horses and swiny invariably refuse it. 

9 frequent tlie flowers. This plant was formerly used as a 

in the same manner as water-eresa, to which in its 

sible qualities it bears a great resemblance, eorrespunding 

1 the general character of the order Crudferts in the pos- 

sion of antiscorbutic and stimulant qualities combined with 

k acrid Savour. It has scarcely any odour ; the taste is rather 

ter and slightly aciid, and the stems possess these qualities 

I a greater degree than the leaves and flowers. The plant 

B often been confounded with the water-ci-ess, to which its 

ires both in form and in sensible qualities bear no slight 

feoiblance. It was formerly reckoned slightly excitant, and 

»rbutic. and was sometimes employed aa a diuretic. Sir 

Baker first brought the llowers of the plant into 

tice, as an antispasmodic, and on his authority they were 

Daitted into the British Pharmacopoeias. He relates 5 cases, 

S of " St. Vitus' dance," 1 of spasmodic asthma, an 

miplegia accompanied with convulsions on the palsied side, 

. a case of remarkable spasmodic affection of the lower 

The first 2 were cured in less than a month ; the 2 

re also removed ; but in the last case, the patient, 

r experiencing some rehef, was seized with a fever which 

(Ved fatal In a subsequent edition of his work he says, 

iDce the first edition of this volume, I have seen several 

jjces of the good effects of the flowers in convulsive dis- 

They have also been recommended in convulsions. 



f la Cornwall, the flowering tops have been employed 
' the cure of epilepsy, for several generations. In some 
northern counties they pound the whole plant, and' express 
the juice, which they esteem an excellent remedy in scorbutic 
1 and obstiTictions of the liver, spleen, or mesenteric 
; alao in jaundice, dropsy, and diseases of the urinary 
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CUMINUM CYMINUM. L. Cumin. 

Kat. Ord. UMBELLiFEe*. 
^1 Ciiun;, Cvuis Dm pb&b. 0. ECuikl, Ruhiscber KChmkl. 

Description. — Roots annual, slender, elongated, neai 
8im|]le, iibroua and wliitiah. Stems erect, somotimes pi 
ciunbent, glabrous, branched, atidated, about 8 inches ' 
Leaves altei-nate, distant, long, narrow, very smooth, slcnd< 
anil divided into segments which are nearly capillary, bifid, 
more frequently triiid. Flowers small, in a general umbel 
about 4 rays, each supporting umbollules of a like numbe 
involucreji bifid or trifid, witb capillary segments. Calyx 
indistinct o-toothed rim. Corolla of 5 obcordate, infiexd 
emarginate petals, white or purplish. Filaments fumish 
with simple anthers. Ovaiy inferior, large, ovate, terminat 
by two minute styles and simple stigmas. Fruit ovai 
prismatic, smooth or somewhat hairy, bladdery, with sev 
ribs and bearded intervals ; the seeds are fiat on the i 
side, convex on the outer. (Plate XII., fig, 3 : («) entire fl 
magnified; (6) fruit, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Indigenous to the upper regions of the Ni 
but cultivated at an early period in Arabia, India, and Ghii 
as well as in the countrie.s on the coast of the Mediterrane« 
In Morocco, Sicily, and Malta it is cultivated rather extensivel 
and large quantities are brought from these countries 
England. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology. — The generic appellation is suppased to \ 
derived from hemum, the Arabic name for the plant. The 
can be little doubt that this plant is the kv/uvov of the Gre4 
writers, not however the kv/iivov ayptov of Biuscorides. 

Propt^rtica and Uses. — Cumin seeds are used as a CQi 
diinent in several ways. Id Holland and Switzerland they a 
used to flavour cheese, but the taste and smell thus impi 
is tij some persons very disagreeable. In some [larta 
{ji-miany they are put into bread, it is said, to render it i 
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olesome. Partridgea and pigeons are excessively fond of 
the seeds, hence they are used as a bait for those birds. 

The seeds exhale a very strong, aromatic, and heavy odour; 

the taste is penetrating, rather bitter and unpleasant By 

infusion in water the gi-eater part of their odour is extracted, 

but very little of the taste ; in distillation, a strong pungent 

!ntial oil arises, smelling powerfully of the seeds. They 

! ranked by the ancient phaimacologists among the four 

»ter warm seeds, and they are reckoned superior to those 

tif fennel and caraway. They are tonic and stimulant, and 

have been celebrated by different authors as stomachic, car- 

^^mnative, diuretic, sudorific and emmenagogue, and recom- 

^^BpDded internally for flatulence, windy colic, vertigo, etc. 

^^H Cumin lias been administered internally in the form of 

pVmuion, powder, or volatile oil ; and extemally as a liniment. 

or, combined with other substances, as a plaster. At the 

present time it is largely used in veterinary practice, as well 

as in cuiTy powder. 



but ve 
^Bnenti. 
^Bbto r 
^^tei 



RIBES NIGRUM, L. Black Currant. 
F. Cabsu, GBoeiuLLE hoibk. O. Schwabze JonAKyESBBEeB, 



I 

^^^pncriplion. — A deciduous shrub, 5 to 7 feet high ; Itark of old 
^^food dark brown, younger branches of a lighter hue. Leaves 
mnch veined, irregularly serrated, bright green above, paler 
beneath, and sprinkled with numerous yellow ghinds secretmg 
an odorous fluid ; petioles tapering, about the length of the 
leaves, furrowed above, slightly pubescent Flowers in 
racemes springing from the axils of the leaves of the young 
blanches, pendulous, somewhat pubescent, with slender alter- 
nate p<;dicels, each of which is furnished with a small obovate 
ciliated bract Calyx tubular, ilivided at the rim into 5 o^-ate, 
pale yellowish green, spreading segments. Corolla of 5 small 
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erect petals, light green, inserted into the throat of the ( 
Stamens 5, inserted alternately with the petals ; fiiamentft 
short, straight, tapering; anthers compresaed, 2-lobe(L Ovary 
roundish, 1-celled; surmounted by a cloven style, with a smal 
obtuse stigma, Fruit a globose berry, crowned witli tlM 
remains of the tlower, black, shining, sprinkled with yelloi 
dots, I-celled, and filled with pulp. Seeds numerous, suapendei 
among the pulji by long filiform curds, attached to 2 latera 
receptacles ; testa externally gelatinous, adhering firmly to th< 
homy albumen. (Plate XV., fig. 2 : (a) the flower, opened t 
show the stamens ; (h) a single stamen and petal ; (c) the ovary 
(d) the ripe fruit.) 

I>i8tribution. — Europe, Sibei-ia, Dahuria, Western Himalaya 
It grows in this country in woods, from Mid Scotland soutt 
ward, but Is conadered more in the light of a garden escapt 
than an indigenous plant. Flowers April and May. 

Etyriiologij. — The term Ribea was applied by the Arabia 
physicians to an acid plant supposed to be a species of rhubari 
{RJieum, rlbes), but Bauhin, who imagined it to be the gooso 
berry, denominated that shrub Jtihes acidwm. The fruit of tJ 
Black Currant is sometimes called by the peasantry qiiiu 
berry, on account of its medicinal propertiea Currants wer 
originally called corintJis, from their resemblance to tho smal 
dried grapes brought from that city. 

"Now will Ihe corintks, now tbo rasps supply 
Delicioua draughts." 

Properties and Uncs. — The fruit of the Black Currott 
though disagreeable to many persons in its recent state, is muij 
used as a fruit ; in forming a pleasant and wholesome wini 
and a grateful presei've. In Russia and Siberia a wine i 
made of the berries alone, or with the addition of honey ; an 
also a distilled spirit The leaves are used to tincture comma 
spirits so as to resemble brandy. Tho young leaves, 1 
gathered and infused for a moment in hot wator and tiiA 
dried, havo been recommended as a substitute for tea. 

Tho oilour of the berries is peculiar and fragrant, and h| 
_befln compared to that of the bird-cherry (Prunua Piuiuii) o 
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[ sarin (Juntperus SahiTUi) ; the taste is acidulous ami 
tectish. The leaves have also a strong scent, which exudes 
I the glands occuning on their under auiface. The fruit 
I' considered refrigerent, aperient, atomachic. and anodyne. The 
jelly prepared from it has been used from time immemorial as 
s. ]Kipular remedy in sore-throat and ijiiinsy. Dole speaks of 
ite efficacy in these diseases, and Sir George Baker considers 
it an invaluable remedy. A decoction of the leaves or bark 
has been used as a gargle for the same purpose. The leaves 
have been celebrated for their diuretic and detergent pro- 
pertiea 

The Red Currant is equally well-known with the foregoing, 
and the fruit is considered nutritive, refrigerant and laxative. 
The juice, diluted with water and sweetened with sugar or 
honey, forms a very agi-eeable drink in hot weather, and very 
poper for assuaging thirst both in health and disease. Its 
jFerent preparations have been used with advantage in 
Kous, nervous, and putrid fevers, likewise in small-pox, 
slea, chronic diseases of the skin, and scorbutic affections. 
I infusion of the young roots Las been used in eruptive 



EELLIS PERENNIS, L. Daisy. 

.Wu(. Ord. CoitP03iT«. 
l^. MAnODCTrrE, Paoitbrgtte. 0. Gakbedlumcices, 

M *fiO AIlBTKeSB LPMB. 

[ Description, — Root perennial, creeping, truncate at the end, 
Ktb numerous fibres. Leaves niunerous, radical, prostrate, 
bovate, spathulatc, slightly hairy, crenate at the mai^n. 
wpes round, hairy, tinged with pink, 2 to 4 inches high, each 
topurting a single flower. Involucre hemispherical, simple, 
mposed of several lanceolate equal scales, in 2 rows, Recep- 
eie conical, naked, dotted. Florets of tlie ray pistilliferoua. 
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Ugulate, slightly notched, white, tipped with crimson ; those of 
the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 5-toothed. yellow; filamenta^ 
hair-like, very short; anthers notched, cohering into a cylinder. 
Ovary inferior, obovate, with a filiform style, and hifid, 
ere seen t-ahaped stigma. Fruit a small, obovate, compressed 
pericarp, destitute of pappus, and containing a single, erei 
seed. (Plate XV., fig. 3 : (a) floret of the ray ; (b) floret of the 
disk magnified; (c) the anthers forming a tube round the style, 
magnified.) 

Dlstributimi. — Europe. Pastures and meadows in thia 
country. Flowers nearly all the year round. 

" It arailea upoa the kp of May, 

To sultry Au^ist spreads its channa. 
Meets cold October on his way. 
And twiocB December's anoB." 

MoNTOCXEBr. 

Shelley, in his exquisite dream of spring-flowers, introduces- 



Etymdogy. — The generic name is derived from the Lata 
helium, pretty. Tlie bold and cheerful manner in which iti 
flowers expand to the light of day, and their habit of closing 
at night and against rain, suggested the name of daisy, or, ni 
Ben Jonson calls it, day's-eye. Chaucer gave it the samfl; 
designation ; speaking of " Aprilis and his plesant showre^ 
he says — 

" Of whose invenciim lovirs may be glade. 
Fur they briug in the Ealendis of Maie, 

And they witli countenance demure, meko, 
Owe worship to the liisty flowres slwde. 

And in special, one called a/r. nf the dnie. 
The daiue, or liowir while and rede." 

Hia affection for this flower manifesbs itself in many p 
of his poems, and he describes in beautiful language ita hain 
of closing at uiglit and opening in the morning. Thus, in t 
" Legende of Goode Women " : — 
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" Of all the tioureii in the mede 
Thui love I tnoflt these flawres white aud reilc, 
Such that men call Ddaies in our toim. 
To them I have m great affectioun. 
As I sayd erst whan comen ia the Maie, 
That m my bcdde there daweth me no daic. 
Than I D'am up and walking in thi^ mede 
To see this floure agenat the Bunnti sprede, 
Whan it upriaeth early by the morrow. 
That hligstul sight a>fteueth all niy Borrow. 

As eoon as ever the sunne ginnoth went 
Go seen this floure how it will goc to rest, 
For fear of night, so hateth she darknesse. 
Her chere m plainly epred in the hrightjieiue 
Of the aunoe, and tliere it will unclose. 

And leaning on my elbow and my side. 
The longe day I shupe me to abide, 
For nothing else, and I ahall not Ue 
But for to look upon the daide ; 
That well by reason, men it call may 
The dnisie, or else the eye of the daie, 
The Emprise and floure of floures all 
I pray to G<jd that faire mote she fall. 
And all that loven floures for her sake." 

mJ*roperties and Uees. — The leaves of the daisy, though 
lewhst acrid, have been eaten as a spring salad, or boiled 
b spinach. A decoction of the root in milk has been ^ven 
tjung puppies to obstruct their growth, 
TThe leaves and flowers, which are the parts that have been 
employed medicinally, have a sharp and somewhat astringent 
taete, but no sraelL Geoffroy states, that they yield by analysis 
a considerable portion of oil and ammoniacal salt. The sensible 
nalities of the root, however, are far more powerful. Accord- 
ij; to Lewis, "it has a subtle penetrating pungency, which is 
not dissipated by drying, is dissolved both by water and spirit, 
i on inspissating the solution ia left in great part behind in 
1 the extracts," He compares it to amtraye^'va, and adds, 
iough at present disregarded, it promises to become a medi- 
t of no small virtue." Tlie ancient physicians were very 
1 in its praise, and ior its supposed vulnerary properties 
leived the Fharmacopceial name of coneollda minifna. 
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Fabricius and EttmuUer speak of its efficacy in ]»roraoUng th 
absorption of extravasated blof)d, whether from wounds, con 
tusions, or any other cause. It was also pi'escrilied in liii 
diseases, liver complaints, agues, dropsy, asthma and acrofiiloi 
discaaea. The expressed juico, or a decoction of the leaves a 
flowers, was usually given internally, and th« bruised hert 
either alone or mixed with lai-d, was applied externally. 

" The juice of the leaves and roots," says Gerard, " snift t 
into the nosthrils purgeth the head mightily of foule and filth; 
hiimors and helpeth the megrim. . . . The leaves, stamps 
take away bruises and swellings ; whereupon it waa called i 
i>!d time Bndsewort." — Lib. cit. p. 637. 

The plant occupied a place, until a comparatively receR 
date, in some of the continental pharmacopceiaa. 



Lxr. 

TARASACTM OFFICINALE, Wiggers. Dan-delion. 

Nal. Ord. CoHPOBrra. 

F. PtSBENLrr. 0. L^wekzahm, Euhblijhe. 

i)fSC9*i^(wji,— Boot perennial, fusiform, fleshy, whitish as 
colour within, brown ostemally. with numerous apreadil 
fibres. Leaves all radical, spreading, smooth, runcinate ; lobi 
acute, unequal, toothed, pointing downwards. Several scapl 
arijic from the same root ; they are erect, eylimlrical, smooti 
brittle, tubular, and crowned with a single capitulum, or hea 
of flowL-rs. Involucre imbricated, oblong, consisting of 2 ron 
of scales ; the inner nearly equal, linear, and parallul ; the 
shorter, paler green, flaccid, and reflexed. Florets very i 
nicrous, equal, perfect, ligulate, truncate, 5 -toothed, brigE 
yellow externally, inclining to purplish beneath. Filauitm 
capillary and short, anthers united into a cylinder. Ovat 
olwvate, furrowed, surmounted by a slender style longer t 
the stamens, and tenninated by revolute yeUow 
Receptacle convex, naked and dotted- Fruit a smotl ( 
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J pericarp, supporting the pappus — a long, simple column, 

Tied with radiating silky hairs. Seed solitary and erect, 

Jiout alliiimen. (Plate XVI., fig. 2 : (a) a single floret ; {b) 

I pericarp (commonly called seed), crowned with the pappus 

jdown.) 

I Distribution. — Arctic and northern and southern tcra|)erate 

I, extending throughout Europe, Central and Northern 

I, and North jVjaerica. Common in Uiis country in fields 

1 waste places. Flowers March to October, The plant varies 

1 in form, several of which have been regarded as distinct 



—The old generic name. Leontodon, is derived 
from Afwi-, a lion, and o?oyc. a tooth, from the tooth-like mar- 
gins of the leaves ; hence also the old spedfic name Den8-leoni«, 
and the Frondi Dent-de-llon, of which the English Dande- 
lion ifl a corruption. Taraxacum is said to be an Arabian 
alteration of Tpo^tfiov. edible ; a name given also to the wild 
succory {Cichorium Intijhas). Tlie term Caput 'iiiowtckl, or 
Jtonk's-head, was probably suggested by the bald appearance 
of the receptacle after flowering. The vulgar name by which 
it is familiar to children, the French Piasenlit, and equivalent 
synouymea in other languages, indicate the long and general 
acquaintance of the people witli its diuretic qualities. 

The flowers of the Dandelion are very sensible to atmo- 
Hjiheric changes, regularly opening in tlie morning in fine 
weather, and closing in rainy weather and at night. When 
the sun's rays first touch them on a summer morning this 
sensibility is rendered very obvious in the motion of the 
floreta 

This plant Is greedily devoured by hogs ; it is relished also 
by goat«, but sheep and cows dislike it, and horses invariably 
rrfuse it. Many small birds live on the seeds. 

Properties aiul Ueea. — In spring, when the leaves are 
ta-.nder and nearly white, they are used as a salad in many 
p&rtH of the continent, and occasionally by the poorer classes 
in tJiia country. In France the blanched leaves ai-e eaten witli 
breail and butter. The root, dried and roasted, has boen pro- 
poMdd as a substitute for cofiee, for which purpose it is quitt 
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well adapted as succory. Murray states that a decoction i 
it is uaed by the poor of Gottingen, who find it to resembl 
coffee in no slight degree. The roota are also eaten raw as 
salad, and are boiled by the Germans like salsaly and Bcoi 
zonei-a. 

The leaves and stem, but particularly the root, abound in 
milky juice, which ia inodorous and slightly bitter, accompanie 
with a sweetish saline taste. 

" In England Taraxacum root is considered to be in perfet 
tion for extract in the month of November, the juice at t 
period affording an ampler and better product than at an 
other. Bentley contends that it is more bitter in March, i 
most of all in July, and that at the former period at least j 
should be preferred." — Pharmacographia, p. 352. 

Although this plant cannot be fully identified with t 
descriptions by which it is supposed to be indicated by t 
classical authors of Greece and Italy, it la evidently refer 
to in the works of the Arabian physicians as TaraMiskagut 
Avicenna, in the 11th century, mentions it under the name o 
taraxacon. Tragus speaks of its virtues in burning fevers, a 
Gerard recommends it in jaundice. Parkinson writes " Wh 
so is macilent, drawing towards a consumption, or ready ( 
fall into a cachexy, for the use hereof for some time togetliQi 
shall find a wonderful help." Many of the old phyaidai 
recommend it in liver complaint^ intermittent fevers, sca 
butic, and chest diseases. Dandelion is still highly valued a 
a mild laxative and tonic medicine, and is employed espeddQl 
in hepatic disorders. It is frequently used in the form < 
extract. 

The roots, as collected, are frequently adulterated with thos 
of the common hawkbit (Lemitodon hispidiis), which are, how 
ever, more tough and not so easily broken as the true Dftode 
lion ; they, moreover, seldom exude any milky juice. 



Lxir. 

LOLXUM TEMULENTUM, L. Bearded Darnel. 

Nat. Ord. Gramisk-b. 

F. Itbaie. 0. Taumel Lolch, TaiarB. 

Description. — Root annual, tortuous, fibrous. Stem erect, 
cylindrical, striated, rough towards the summit, about 3 feet 
high, clothed at the joints with long, flat, pale green, acuminate 
leaves, rough on tlie upper surface; ligula short, obtuse, 
slightly notched at the end. Inflorescence an erect spike, 4 to 
fi inches long, with numerous sessile spikeleta arranged alter- 
nately in two rows along the common axis or rachis. which is 
rtexuoua, rough, and channelled ; each spikelet contains about 
7 flowers. Glume lanceolate, solitary, at the base of the 
Miikeletfi, and rather exceeding them in length. Palese of 2 
ifnequal valves, the exterior of which is acute, membranous at 
lie edge, cleft at the point, and keeled, sending forth a long, 
<SiA awn below the extremity; within these a minute 
■ iHptical scale is occasionally found. Stamens 3, with capillary 
tilaments shorter than the palesi, and oblong versatile anthers, 
notched at each extremity. Ovary turbinate, surmounted by 
2 very short styles, terminated by feathery stigniaa. Fruit 
membranous, elliptical, compressed, convex on one side, at- 
tached to the inner valve of the palete, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the seed. (Plate XV., fig. 1 ; (a) glume ; (6) 
jialese and stamens; (c) ovary and styles.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Afiica, Western Siberia, 
India. Introduced in North America. A common weed in 
com-flelda in many parts of England, Flowers June to August. 



Crowned with nwk furailer and furrow wbimIb, 
Darnel, aud nil tho iiUo weeds Uiat grow 
In our suBlAini[ig com." 

Shakspkakf:, 

Etymology. — The term Lolium has been thought by some 
A be derived Irom XaTov uXiTv, to ruin the com ; by others, from 
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Bn\io<;, counterfeit, in coiiromiitj with aa opinion entertalufid 
by the ancients, and not yet exploded in every country, thai 
the plant is merely wheat, or some otlier grain in a degeners' 
Htate. This doctrine of the transmigration of vegetables t 
caiTied to an extravagant height : it was believed that ciremn 
stances being unfavourable, wheat would change into rye, ryi 
into barley, barley into darnel, darnel into brome-grass, brome 
grass into oats, and so on; and that in favourable soils aot 
situations these transmutations would be revei'sed. 

From Lolium, perhaps, originated tlie term Lollard, applta 
by their enemies to the Waldenaea in Germany, and 
followers of Wickliffe in this country; to indicate that th< 
were pernicious weeds in Christ's vineyard, choking and ( 
stroying the pure wheat of the gospel. Milne, in hia /tuitt 
genous Butuny, thinks the expi-ession ZtKat-ia which o 
the 13th chapter of St. Matthew's gospel would have 1 
better translated daniel than tarrJi. Tlie French call it I^Ti 
from ivre«»e, drunkenness ; hence, probably, the English Rty 
grass ; in both languages, however, Ivraie and Ray-g 
applied indiscriminately to the different species of Lolium. 

The bearded Darnel, also called Cheat in some provind 
dialects, is the only deleterious individual in the whole fan 
of the grasses. It must not, however, be confounded i 
the perennial Darnel, or Rye-grass (Lolltim jyereniie), which 
often employed with clover for artificial pasture and hay, a 
is much esteemed by the agriculturist. 

Properties and Usee. — Tlie seeds are reported to be eai 
with impunity by hogs, and thoxigh fatal to geeae. to be xai^ 
food for fattening chickens. According to Linneus, the b«l 
is sometimt>H eaten by slieep, Its poisonous effects on d 
are thus noticed by Seeger. He gave three ounces of a dM 
tion of the flour to a dog; in five hours he was seized w 
a general trembling, incapacity to walk, and difficulty 
breatliing ; four hours subsequently, he fell into a profou 
sleep and became insensible, but the next day ho was nei 
recoveretL In other of Uiese animal-) submitted to expeiimc 
it caused vomitings, convulsiomt, and an abundant exci 
of urine and perspu-ation. It is said to prove fatal to hoi 
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Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Aristotle, Pliny, and most of 
the sagi's and poets of antiquity, were acquainted with the 
liMiiiOuous effects uf this plant on the human frame. The mowt 

■I'^valent opinion was that it caused blindness; hence, with 
■!:i' Kouians, W(o vi-ctitatv, to live on Damel, was often applied 
If a dim-ftjghted person. 

Geraril says, " The new broad whei-ein damcll la, eaten hot 
causi'th drunkenness ; " and Linneus, referring to this property, 
-t-ates that the greater part of its virulence is destroyed in 

t.iiobrcad, but when fermented in beer, it retains its stupefjdng 

'lalities. Seeger relates that five persons, having eaten about 
livo pounds of oaten bread which contained Darnel, were 
attack^l in two hours with fi'ontal headache, vertigo, drowsi- 
ness, pain in the stomacJb, and great trembling of the tongue ; 
ileglutilaun and pronunciation were also much impeded There 
was also vomititig attended with great effort, exti'eme lassitude, 
cold sweats, and violent tremors over the whole body. In 
other cases pai-alj-sis, delirium, and death itself have occurred. 
The deleterious effects of this grain on a family who partook 
of it mixed with wheaten brea<l, are reported in the London 
Medical and Fhi/Buyil Jvitmal for 1799. In addition to the 
symptoms already described, these persons experienced great 
pain and tightness of the calves of the legs, and in one of 
them who partook of the bread when new, and again subse- 
'[uently, and who was not seized with vomiting, the pain and 

tiitlammation were succeeded by gangrene, and ho was com- 
pelltKl to undeigo the amputation of both legs. De CandoUe 
thinks that its pernicious effects have been much exaggerated, 
and he asserts that, in times of scarcity, numerous indi\'idu&ls 

UTe eaten it without inconvenience. 

Damel was once used medicinally, though now generally 

Laduned. It was recommended by Aretteus in pleurisy, and 

otliers of the ancients in gout, diarrhcea, and profuse 

latruaLion. As a topical application, it was considered 

■detersive and resolvent. According to Boerhaave, it resists 

pntn^faction if applied externally ; and, from its cleansing 

qualities, proves highly eSicacious in disorders of the skin. 
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ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS, L. Dill. 
Nat. Ord. nuBELLuras. 
F. AsKTH. G. DiLLa 

Description. — Root annual, fusiform, wliitish, and fibroil 
Stems cylindi'ical, glabrous, striated, the striie altemata 
white and reddish, somewhat branched, leafy, 1 to 1 J feet hig 
Leaves alternate, glaucous green, twice or thrice pinnate, t 
slender acute segments, and broad membranous sheathing fiw( 
stalks. Flowers in broad, flat, terminal imibels, destitate boti 
of general and partial involucre. Calyx an obsolete mai 
Petals 5. bright yellow, ovate, equal, concave, with a brat 
retuse inflexed point. Stamens 5. upreading, incurved, looj 
than the petals, yellow, with roundish anthers. Ovary inferifl 
ovate, crowned by the disk, and terminated by 2 short recun 
styles with simple stigmaa. Fruit elliptical, compi 
divided into 2 carpels, flat on the inner side, convex on ( 
outer, marked with 5 ridges, the lateral ones indistinct, a 
margined with a pale yellow membranous expansion. (Pla 
XVI., fig. 1 : (a) flower magnified ; (b) the ovary and styles ; 
the fruit.) 

Didribution. — Mediterranean region. Sou tL cm Rnssiaa 
Caucasian provinces. Largely grown in various parts of ( 
Eait Indies, whei-e it is known under the name of S6yah, a 
has been considered by some authors as a distinct spc 
and described as Anethum Sowa. It is found as a com-fi^ 
weed in many parts of tlie world, and was introduced i 
this country about the year 1570, and is occasionally cultivab 
for its fruit. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology. — The generic name is thought to be derivi 
from aiBta, to burn, in allusion to tlie pungency of the ai 
Some etymologists prefer to consider avrfittv a radical 1 
bestowed by tho Greeks on the plant; whence the 1 
Anethum and other sj'nonyms. Dill is a modern form of ( 
_ Saxon bile. According to Prior, the name is derived ' 
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the old Norae word dUla, to lull, in allusion to the reputed 
carminfttive properties of the drug. However this may be, we 
find the word occurring in the 10th century, in the vocabulary 
of ..Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury. The words diU and till, 
undoubtedly meaning this drug, were also used in Germany 
and Switzerland as early as A.D. 1000." — Pkarmacoffraphia, 
|.. 292. 

Pritperties and Uses.— The plant ia grown in gardens in 
this country and on the Continent for culinary purposes, but 
to nothing like the extent it is in Iudi& Tho leaves, flowere, 
and fruits are Raid to afford a useful condiment for various 
kinds of food. The latter are used for flavouring pickles. 

Tlie odour of the recent herb is aromatic, and not un- 
. I'jasaiit, but when bruised it is heavy and disagreeable : the 
liLste is sweetish, subacrid, and aromatic. The friuts have a 
more aromatic odour, and a warm pungent taste, and j-ield the 
whole of their virtues to rectified spirit. Dill was held in 
high estimation by Dioscorides, who recommends it for aug- 
menting the milk of nurses and to appease windy colic ; he 
also mentions an oil prepared from the flowers as etticacious in 

^-^tting short the cold fit of intermittent fevers, and in easing 

HWfttic and rht^umatic pains. 

^H At the present time a water distilled from the fruits is 

^'iBoet frequently used, particularly for infants, and ia con- 
^dered stimulant and carminative. It is also employed as 
s vehicle for more active medicines. 



Lxrv. 

CUSCUTA EUROP.EA, L. Greater Dodder. 

Kill. Ord. CoKTOLvoi-ACBiS. 

P. CrflCUTE, GUWTTB on lib. O. Fi^CUSSBIDK, Fll.ZKttAtIT. 

h Description. — An annual parasite with a fibrous root when 

■&st springs ^m the seed, but which soon perishes and leaves 

1 [ilant to provide for itself. Stems leafless and berbaceoua, 
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twining arotind flax, nettles, bemp, tares, hops, broom, eta, iil<^| 
direction contrary to the sun's apparent motion, sending 0^1 
from their under suiface small tubercles and papilke, whi^H 
insinuate themselves into the liark of the supporting plant aoB 
extract its vital juices. Flowers nearly sessile, pale yellowidfl 
rose, collected into globose clusters. Calys inferior, persistend 
with 4, sometimes o, segments. Corolla ui-ceolate; limb regulara 
divided into 4 or 5 deep, spreading segments. Stamens equdfl 
in number to the segments of the corolla, with erect subuUlM 
filaments, and roundiah 2-celled anthers. Ovaiy 2-celled, salfl 
mounted by 2 short spreading styles with simple sUgm^l 
Fruit an elliptical cajjaule, 2-celled, bursting transveraely ^M 
round at the base ; cells usually 2-seeded. Seeds contain fl 
spiral acotyledonous embryo in the midst of fleshy a]bume^| 
(Plate XVI., fig. 3 : (a) the extremity (rf the young shoot ; (6)fl 
flower magnified ; (c) the same opened to show the stamensfl 
(d) the pistil; (e) the fruit; (/) the same cut transversely in 
show the 2 cells, each containing 2 soeds ; (g) the aee^S 
isolated.) M 

DifftrihutioTi. — Europe, Northern Africa, Sikeris, Found iSM 
several parts of England, though not very frequent. Floweqfl 
August and September, ■ 

Etymology. — ^The terra Cuscuta, an alteration of CassotJl^l 
was derived from the Greek KaaouSa, either from ttaatrw, tO ' 
sew together, or from the Arabic name of the plant, KeMalh 
or Chesautk. Some of the ancients called it Podagra, tini, th« 
gout of flax ; hence the French Goutte du lin. Skinner sup- 
poses Dodder to have been formed from the Dutch touteren, 
to shoot up. It has also received the vulgar, though expreasive, 
names of Hell-weed and Devil's- guts. 

Properties and Uses. — The herb is inodorous and of a 
slightly bitter, astringent, and acrid taate. Its sensible quali- 
ties, however, are said to vary according to the plant on which 
it grows. The lesser Dodder has nearly the same properties, 
conjoined with a pungent aroma. Though highly extolled by 
the aneientfl, this plant is now considered of no value i 
medicine. It was thought to be deteigent, incisive, aperi 
and deobatrueOt, modified, however, by the nature of its fosM 
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pa.ret^ Thus, when growing on flax, it was regarded as 
mticilaginous ; on broom and nettle, as diuretic ; on madder 
and bramble, aa astringent. Hipjxicrates employed it in 
jilit.bisis, and GaJen, Aetius, and Oribaeius in a troop of diseases 
I 'nfoundod under the vague name of difficulty of breathing. 

It was given in substance, in vinous infusions or aqueous 
decoctions, or mised with honey, but autboi-s were a,s little 
upon the proper dose as they were respecting the 
* of the herb ; Geoffi'oy, for instance, prescribes one, 

», or three handfula. There is this advantage, that on over- 

e can do no hann. 

There is another British species, the lesser Dodder {Ctis- 
evta EpHkymum), which is smaller than the foregoing, 
especially in the flowers, which are usually four-cleft, and 
have a small fringed scale at the base of each stamen. It is 

lerally found on thyme, heath, or furze. Dodder is eaten 
f tarwA, sheep, and hogs, but disliked by goats and horses. 



LXV. 

SPIR^IA FIUPENDUL.!. L. Dbopwort. 

Nat. Oni. BosaoejB. 

F. FlLIPESOULE. 0. KKOLLEKTBAOKKIlEa MABEaoss. 

Description. — Rootstock, perennial, cylindrical, branched, 
1 tuberous ; tubers solid oval, connected by solitary fibres, 
Jly dark brown, internally whitish. Stem erect, simple, 
groovefl, smooth, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves chiefly radical, 
spreading, alternate, interruptedly pinnate, bright green above, 
laucous beneath; pinnfe opposite, sessile, lanceolate, deeply 
i, and aerratod ; alternate pairs much smaller, but each set 
Ubnn ; petiole channelled above, at its base 2 amplesicaul 
Howers in a paniculate corymb at the top of the 
fltcm. Calyx monophyllous, inferior, 5-cleft. striated, and 
pcntistent. Corolla of 5 obovate, spreading petals, yellowish 
ijitc, tipped with rose colour. Stamens numerous, with 
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setaceous filamentfi^ nearly as long as the petals, inserted in^H 
the calyx ; anthers 2-Iohed. Ovaries 5 or more, superior, oTat^J 
pilose, each surmounted by a white, reflexed style, terminat^l 
by a capitate, compressed, truncated stigma. Capsules equ^f 
in number to the ovaries, elliptical, pointed, compresBe^f 
I'Celled, and 2-yalved, containing a fnv Bmall oblong seedi^| 
(Plate XVn., fig. 1 : (a) the calyx ; (b) petal ; (c) stamen ; (M 
pistil ; (e) capsules.) ^M 

DietributUm. — Europe, Northern Airica, Northern A^^| 
In this country it grows in open pastures, especially in iliiillijB 
or gravelly soils. Flowers June and July. ■ 

Etymology. — Spinea is the name given by Pliny to 4" 
plant whose blossoms were used for garlands, derived &om 
tnrtipfia of Theophrastus. This species was named Filipen- 
dula, on account of its curious tubers, which an; suspended, 
as it were, by threads ; hence, also, thi? English name T 
wort. It is supposed to be the Molon of Pliny. 

A variety with double flowers is cultivated in 
The herb is eaten by cows, sheep, goats, and swine, but refu 
by horses. Hogs are very fond of the roots, and are 1 
dextei-ous in extirjiating them from the soil 

Properties and Uses. — The tubers, taken up 
autumn, have a pleasant odour, resembling that of ora 
flowers, and a sweetish agreeable taste, similar to hazel-n< 
combined with a slight bitterness. In spring they arc bitt4 
and less fragrant. The flowers and the recent herb 1 
bitterish taste and an aromatic smell. 

In autumn, if the recent tubers are scraped and ' 
washed in cold water, they afford a firagi-ant, dark red t 
ture, which, left to itself, soon deposits a white, friable, i 
ceous fecula, This fecula, or starch, is possessed of nutritiv 
qualities. According to Linneus, the tubers have been 1 
for food in times of scarcity. Tho dried herb has been t 
tanning leather. The dried tubers are rather bitter 1 
astringent. 

The plant was esteemed by the ancients o^ inoiuij 
diuretic, and lithontriptic. many uf the old authors writing i 
praise of it It was employed in the form of decoction, I 
is not nuw used as a medicinal agent. 



LXVI. 
BUCUS NIGRA, L. Eldee. 

Nat, Onl. Capbifoluce*. 

F. StTlEAU. 0. HOLUXDEB, 

Deseription.-^A small tree, 12 to 20 feet high. Trunk 

covered with a corky ash-coloured bark ; wood even-grained 

and white; young branches opposite, green, fistulous, filled 

with a white spongy pith. Leaves opposite, petiolate, pinnated, 

smooth, deep green ; pinnre usually 5, ovate, lanceolate, acute, 

unrated, the terminal one the largest; footstalks angular, 

libannelled. Flowers numerous, small white, or cream-coloured, 

Ka large terminal cymes, with o principal branches, and many 

Beoondary ones. Calyx superior, permanent, very small, 5- 

Heft, smooth, C^oroUa rotate, slightly concave, with 5 deep 

nbtiuse segments. Stamens 5, filaments subiJate, about as long 

Bi the corolla, into the throat of which they are inserted ; 

ntthers yellow, cordate, 2-cclIed. Ovaiy uiferior, ovate, smooth. 

nhigmas roundish, obtuse. Berries succulent, globose, purphsh 

Bbck when ripe, 1-celled, containing 3 or 4- linear-ovate, plano- 

KpnTex seeds. (Plate XVII., fig. 4 : (a) corolla ; (h) calyx, ovary. 

Bud stigmas ; (c) the fruit ; (il) berry, cut transversely.) 

V Di^rihution. — Europe. Northern Africa. Frequent in 

Htaclges, woods, and coppices, in thi^ country. Flowers in June, 

Jhld ripciLS its berries in September. 

K Etymology. — Sambucus is so called from aaftjiuKJj, sambuca, 
J^amaical instrument, probably the sackbut, in the construction 
^tfwhich the wood of this tree is said to have been employed. 
BUer is derived from the Saxon ellafa ; it is sometimes called 
Boor-tree in the north. 

B, Propertiea and Uses. — The wood being hard and tough 
B tnade into skewers, tops for angling-rods, and needles for 
H^ftving nets; it is also employed by turners and cabinet- 
■wkers. The branches furnish tubes for various purposes, and 
HtB light pith they contain is much used in electrical cxpcri- 
HfentA, and for fancy ornaments. The leaves are said to drive 
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away moles if spread about their haunts. The French pu 
layers of the flowers among apples, to which they cotnmunict 
a very agreeable odour. 

A well-known wine is extensively made in this countr 
from the berries, a considerable portion of sugar and spice bein 
employed. This wine, though made in autumn, ia ready f 
use the following winter, and is usually taken warm. 
Germany, a strong spirit ia distilled from tlie fruit, especiaU 
after it has been sweetened by night frosts. It is said to b 
used, also, in the adulteration of port wine. Lastly, Damboui 
ney observes, that linen may be dyt?d of a brown colour wit 
the juice of these berries, and that wool, previously treats 
with bismuth, acquires a beautiful bluish-grey, which ia vei 
permanent. 

According to Linneus, the leaves are refused by all anima 
except shoep, to which they are said to be very benefidal whe 
affected by the disease called rot ; but others assert that oon 
eat them eagerly. The flowers prove fatal to turkeys, and tl 
berries are reputed to be poisonous to poultry, though eat^i I 
many small birds. 

The whole plant has an unpleasant narcotic smell, an 
some authors have asserted that it is dangerous to sleep undt 
its shade. The inner baik is of a fine green colour, inodoron 
sweetish to the taste at first, subsequently bitter, acrid, an 
nauseous. The leaves have a disagreeable odour, very feti 
when bruised, and a nauseous taste. The recent (lowers bav 
a fragi-ant smell, which soon becomes faint and heavy; t! 
odour of the di-led flowers is rather more powerfuL 

By distillation in water the flowers impart their aroma u 
active qualities. The seeds }'ield by expression about i 
eighth ]}art of dense, greenish oil The berries are inodoiou 
acidulous, and sweetish. 

If the Elder be, an is generally supposed, the tuent of t 
Greeks, we find it mentioned by Dioscorides, Theophrastus, A 
Galen. Hippocrates used it as a purgative in dropsies u 
other diseases ; and from his time to the present, it has t 
joyed more or leas celebrity. According to Dr. AinsUe, t 
Arabians and Syrians of the present day are well acqaainto 
with it. 
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The fresh flowers were conaidered diaphoretic and sudorific, 
and have been used in bronchial and pulmonary affeetionSj 
mt-ades, scarlatina, and other eruptive diaeaaea The berries 
were considered aperient, slightly excitant, and sudorific, and 
have been apphed in rheumatLsm, erysipelas, and febrile dia- 
eoaes. 

Tho inner bark has been estolled as an excellent hydra- 
goguo purgative, and in small doses aa a deobstruent. Syden- 
ham and Boerhaave apeak of ita good effects in dropsy, and 
in various chronic afieetions. At tho present time Elder flowers 
are employed in medicine in thia country only in the prepara- 
tion of an aromatic distilled water, and for imparting an 
agreeable odour to lard, forming an ointment known as Elder 
ointment. The leaves are also occasionally used for giving a 
green tint to oil or fat for medicinal purposes. The bark is 
no longer used. 

" For use in pharmacy the part of the fiower most desirable 

ia the corolla, to obtain a good proportion of which tlie 

Jiered cjones are left for a few houra in a large heap ; 

B mass slightly heats, the corollas detach themselves, and arc 

rated from the green stalk by shaking, rubbing, and sift- 

g ; they require to be then rapidly dried. This done, they 

»me much shrivelled, and assume a dull yeUow colour. 

lien fresh they have a sweet, faint smell, which becomes 

ronger and somewhat different by drying, and is quite unlike 

B repulsive odour of the fresh leaves and bark. Dried Elder 

wers have a bitteri.sh, slightly gummy flavour. On the 

ntinent they are sold with the stalks, i.e. in entire cymes." 

^^harmawgrapiiia, p. 298. 
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mULA HELENIUM, L. Elecampane. 

Nat. On!, Coueosrrx. 

F. Auh£e. O. Aohter Alaht, Bbustauisd. 

Description. — Root perennial, thick, fleshy, branched, brow 
or yellowish externally, white within. Stem erect, firm, rouni 
striated, branched, downy, 4 or 5 feet high. Eadical leara 
large, often a foot long, petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, toothe< 
wrinkled, traversed by many reticulated veins, deep ] 
above, whitish and cottony beneath ; cauline leaves smallei 
more acutely pointed, sessile ; both kinrls alternate. FlowM 
large, terminal, solitary, radiated, golden yellow, Rivolucre Q 
several large, ovate, imbricated, downy scales, the cxterifl 
leafy. Florets of the ray long, narrow, spreading, tricuspidat< 
and pistilliferous ; those of the disk numerous, peifect, tubula 
limb 5-cleft. Anthers united into a cylindrical tube, with • 
acute teeth above, and 10 bristles at the base. Ovaiy oblong 
atyle filiform, cloven ; stigma bifid, obtuse. Fruit linear, quae 
rangular, striated, with a simple sessile pappus. R«ceptact 
nearly flat, naked, or slightly scaly. (Plate XVI., fig. 4 : {a, 
floret of the centre or disk ; (ii) floret of the circumference ( 
ray ; (c) anthers, united into a tube ; {d) summit of the styl^ 
magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe from Gothland southwards, Sibeni 
Introduced in North Aon erica. Copses and meadows 
England, but rare and local. Flowers July and August I 
was formerly cultivated as a medicinal and culinary pla 
in gardens, and is still grown somewhat lai;gely in Holland 
Switzerland, and some parts of England. 

Etymology. — The generic name Inula, is said to be an a 
ation of cXtvCuv Heluniuin, which, according to the briUisnl 
fancy of the ancients, sprang from the tears of the renownU 
Helen. The common name. Elecampane, is a corruption 
the old Latin term for the plant. Eniila ca/mpana. It il 
well described by Bioscorides, and some imagine that ( 
Panax Chironium of Theophraatus refere to this plant. 
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" It is frequently lueiitioneJ in the Anglo-Saxon writings 
on medicine current in England prior to the Noi-man conquest, 
and was generally well known during the Middle Ages. Not 
only was ita root much employed as a medic'me, but it was 
also candied and eaten aa a sweetmeat." — Pkarmacograpkia, 
p. 340. 

Properties avd Uses. — For medicinal purposes the roots 
of plants two or three years old are considered beat; when 
more advanced they become woody. Tho larger roots are 
sliced when fresh, so that the pieces shrivel up irregularly ; the 
BmsUer roots are dried entire. In the dry state they are of a 
grey colour, brittle or homy ; thoy have a slight aromatic odour, 
somewhat resembling orris and camphor, and a bitter aromatic 
taste. 

Both alcohol and water extract its virtues, the former most 
tnpletcly. By chemieal analysis, the root aflbrds a volatile 
I which easily concretes, extractive matter, resin, vegetable 
Umen, acetic acid, and principally a kind of greyish, 
fecula, dbcovered by M. Rose, and named by Dr. 
n, inuliTu; a principle whicli has not been discovered 
certainty in plants of any other tribe. The root of 
mpane was much esteemed by our ancestors as a valuable 
Hippocrates and Galon make favourable mention of it. 
■oridea speaks of its efficacy in sciatic afibctions. It has 
a strongly recommended in pectoral affections, particularly 
lUghs and asthmas ; and besides promoting exjtectonition, 
B also said to act as a sudoriiic and diuretic. Its diuretic 
lerties, however, CuUen considers as trifling, and could 
I discover that it possessed any expectorant virtues. It was 
nt«d a good remedy in complaints of the stomach arising 
a acidity ; hence its value in dyspepsia and those colics so 
nuently originating in the acidity of that organ. Besides 
B diseases, it van used in paralysis, gout, rheumatism, and 
B other disorders, and externally in the form of on oint- 
pt or decoction in cases of itch. 

ft medicine. Elecampane is now nearly or quite obsolete. 
I chiefly used in veteiinary practice, and in France and 
Bfawrlniid is employed in the distilling of absinthe. 
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Lxvni. 

ULMUS CAMPESTRIS, Sm. 

Small-Leaved Eul 

Nat. Ord. Uluacks. 
F. Or»e. a. Ul»b, Bustkb. 

DescriptUm. — ^A lofty tree, sending off strong, spreadin 
lateral branches ; when yoimg, covered with a smooth, vei 
tough hark, becoming nigged by age ; heart-wood yellow 
browa Leaves alternate, ovate, approaching to rhomhou 
acuminate, rough above, downy beneath, doubly and irregular 
serrated, from 1 to 3 inches long, dark green. Flowers appt 
before the leaves, and are produced from distinct buds, 
numerous dense heads, each subtended by a small scale i 
bractea. Perianth (calyx) 4i-cleft, persistent, fringed, light i 
or brownish. Stamens 4, equal, smooth, longer than t 
perianth, with large, roundish, purple, 2-lobed anthers. 
oblong, compressed, 2-celled, supporting two spreading style 
each terminated by a stigma, fringed on tlie upper edge, ad 
ultimately dilated at the lower. Capsule (a samara) i 
branous, compressed, winged all round, indehUceut, contuniil 
a single roundish seed. (Plate XVIII., fig. 1 : (a) the peri 
and stamens, magnified ; (b) the fruit.) 

Distribution. — Middle and Southern Europe, Nortlie 
Africa, Siberia, Northern China and Japan, Woods and hedj 
rows in this country, but probably not truly iodigenoi 
Flowers March to May. 

Ety^iology and Histo}~fj. — The name Ul'nvaa is dsiiv 
from the Anglo-Saxon elm, — its exact appellation alw 
Teutonic, Gothic, and nearly all the Celtic dialects. 

The Elm was well known to the ancients ; and that it fl 
prized for its economical uses is aufSciently obvious from i 
writings of Virgil and others, Dioscorides refers to I 
astringent propt-rtiea of the bark. The MantuaJi bard jA% 
ample directions, ulmis attjunga'c vUes, it being usual in Qu 
days to fasten the weak and Umber vine to the sturdy e 



" Thou art on Elm, my huaband, I a. vine, 
Wbose iveakneas luarritMi to thy stronger state. 
Makes me with Uiy Htrength to comniunicfttc." 

SBiKBPKiSX. 
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r poeta have some tiappy allusions to this practice : thus 
Milton, describing the morning avocations of the dwellers in 
Eden:— 

I" They lead the vine 
To wed h« Elm ; she spcmscd about hioi twinas 
Eer marringetible arms, and with her Lcingfl 
Ber doner, th' adopted clusters, to adom 
His barren leaves." 
Paradise Lest, b. v. I. 216. 

In the Teutonic mythology the Elm had the honour of 
being chosen for the formation of the first woman, Emla, elm, 
B the first man was Ashe, aah. Several superstitious customs 
e practised by our Saxon ancestors on this tree. A canon 
dgar, in the tenth century, mns thus : " We decree that 
T priest shall anxiously advance Chriatianity, and forbid 
I worship, divination with the dead, omens, charms with 
i, and many other illusions which are practised in asylums 
■ Elms, and on various other trees, by which many are per- 

1 who ought not to be so." 
[ Properties aini Usee. — Animals in general are very fond of 
I foliage, and oat it greedily. The wood is much valued ; 
J bard and tough, it is used for making axlctreos, mill- 
leels, keola of boats, chairs, etc. ; and Iwing very durable in 
i uituations, it is preferred for cofEns. It is also stained to 
tate mahogany. The tree is much infested by Insects. 
Ikwonns will feed upon the leaves. Damboumey obtained 
from the bark a yellowish brown colour for dyeing, and De 
Vilette manufactured of it a kind of strong brown paper. 

The bark, as used in medicinit, is removed from the tree in 

f spring, the outer corky portion removed, and the inner 
tioo dried. Thus prepared, it is seen in trade in flattish 
( of a rusty yellow colour, tlie inner surface striated. It 
} little or DO smell, but a slightly a-stringent woody taste. 
I boiled in a small quantity of water, it forms a thick, 
; brown-coloured decoction, which gelatinizes as it cools, 
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and when evaporated leaves a brittle aenii -transparent sul 
stance, solubie in water, but insoluble in aleoliol and ether, i 
which, however, it imparts a brownish colour. The britffl 
residue, when treated in the same manner as Klaproth treate 
tho gura-like exudation from the Ulmus Tii^ra, afforded n 
the same results ; consequently it must be r^arded as uimw) 
The root, leaves, and bark of this tree were formerly used i 
medicine, on account of their astnngent and detersive qualitiei 
In more modem practice, a decoction of the inner bark 1 
been highly recommended in some cutaneous affections allies 
to tetter and leprosy. Many of the old practitioners stronj 
recommended it for various cutaneous diseases, and also i 
gargle in ulcerations of the mouth. The slimy juice whid 
abounds in the inner bark has been recommended iu aftectiot 
of the kidneys, and externally as a useful application to b 
At the pi'esent time Elm bark is considered a weak u 
laginous astringent, but it is very seldom used. 



ERTNGIITM MAEITIMUM. L. 
Sea Eryngo, or Sea Holly. 

Nat. Ord. VaeELhiFEKx. 
F. Pasioaut. Q. Meebstuakos-Masskuthcit. 

Description. — Rootstock perennial, long, creeping, tyli] 
drical, whitish internally, covered with a brown eptdei 
Stem cylindrical, thick, striated, branched, leafy, smooth 
glaucous, 1 to 2 feet high. Radical leaves roundish-cordatl) 
stalked, plaited ; upper ones sessUe, lobod, palmated, amplexJ 
caul ; the whole smooth, glaucous, ribbed, veiny, and toothed 
with shar[j spines. Flowers in dense terminal, roundi 
heads. Involucre of 5 to 7 rigid bracts, longer than tlio he« 
Bracteoles 3-cIeft, spinous, equalling the dowers. Calyx witB 
a rough, scaly tube, and a leafy, 5-lobed limb. Coi 
ight purplish blue, composed of 5 erect, oblong petals, i 
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flexed at the points. Stameas 5, with capillary filamentti 
tipped with roundish, oblong anthers. Ovaiy inferior, oblong, 
clothed with erect bristles, and terminated by 2 filiform, nearly 
t-rect styles, with simple stigmas. Fruit obovate, subterete, 
separable into 2 carpels, which are covered with chafly scdles, 
and destitute both of ridges and vittie; each carpel containing 
an oblong, nearly cylindiical seed (Plato XVII., fig. 2 : (a) 
Horet, magnified, showing the 3-cleft bracts, calyx, petals, 
and stamens ; (h) a single petal ; (c) the styles.) 

Distributwn. — Europe, Northern Africa. On sandy shores 
ill many parts of England, Scotland, and in Ireland. Flowers 
July and August. 

Etijmolo<fi/.—TbQ term Eiyngium was given to this genus 
bt-canse it was supposed to include the ipvyyiuv of Digscorides 
and tile Erynye or Eryngion of Pliny ; and hence the English 
name. This species has also beeti designated Sea Hulver, Sea 
Holm, and Sea Holly, on account of its spiny leaves. 

Properties a7\d Usva. — The roots were at one time candied 

and eaten as a sweetmeat, which was considered restorative 

and stimulant. Shakspeare makes FalstaflF exclaim, " Let the 

-ky hail kisaing-comfits and snow eringoes" {Merry Wives of 

'■ ■•'dear, act v. sc. 5.) These roots were first candied at 

ifhester, about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 

Robert Burton, apothecary. Ample directions how to 

tidite Eringos" are given hy Gerard. According to Linneus, 

young shoots prepared like asparagus are grateful to the 

utile, and very nutritious and restorative. The roots have a 

eweet agreeable taste, and an aromatic odour which they yield 

completely ia water. The bark of the root b the part that 

has been used in medicine. Dioscorides, with other of the 

ancients, cf)nsidcied it a valuable promoter of the menses 

when obstructed, and also administered it in tormina, liver 

Complaints, and other disorders. Boerhafive esteemed it the 

priocipal of the aperient roots, and he usually prescribed it 

ftB a diuretic ami antiscorbutic. It is said to have been used 

Inoet effectually in affections of the chest, the candied root being 

given for this pui-pose. At the present time it is not used. 
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LXS. 
EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS, L. Ethiright. 

Nat. Oril. ScBOPHTILABIKEa. 

F. Elthbaisb. Q. Acqekteobt, 

Description. — Root annual, twisted, dark brown, slender, 
with several minute, whitish fibres. Stems 3 or 4 inches high, 
branched from the base, pnrplish, occasionally simple, nearly 
square, slightly pubescent Leaves small, in pairs, nearly 
sessile, tending upwards, somewhat concave, smooth, ovate, 
deeply toothed, light green, deeper at the margin, and tinged 
with purple ; veins branching, prominent beneatL Flowers 
solitary and sub-sessile in the axils of the upper leaves, which 
they rather exceed in length, C'alys tubular, angular, pubes- 
cent, light green with puqilish ribs, and divided at the margLn 
into 4 dee|3, erect, nearly equal, ovate-acmninate teeth Corolla 
bilabiate, white, streaked with purple, yellowish on the palak; 
tube cylindrical, curved ; upper Hp slightly concave, ovi-r- 
arching the stamens, bifid, with obtuse, emarginate lobes; 
lower lip with 3 deep, nearly equal, emarginate lobes. Sta- 
mens didynamous, with thread-shaped filaments; anthi^ 
2-celled, purple, apuiTcd at the base. Ovary ovate, i-parted, 
rather hairy, surmounted by a filiform, downy style, and an 
obtuse, bifid stigma, fringed with minutti glands. Ca|>su!u 
ovate-oblong, compressed, emar^natc, 2-valved, and 2-ceUeJ, 
containing several whitish, striated seeds. (Plate X VIIL, fig. 4 : 
(fl.) the calyx ; (6) the corolla seen in front; (c) the same, opened 
to show the stamens ; {it) the fruit, enclosed in the persistent 
calyx.) 

Dietrihution. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Asia, West*ni 
Asia to the Himalaya, North America. Common in mt^ado^ - 
and heaths in this country. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology and History. — The pretty aspect of the tlo» fi 
gemmed as it ia with a yellow eye, most probably auggefttt' ; 
tlie name Eyebright, in Latin Euphrasia, appai-ontly derivi 
£roin the Greek tv^poi;vv>i, whicli signifies joy or glblnees. 
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Some consider that the naaic was given in allusion to its 
efficacy in diseases of the eyes, but the first writers who 
record its medicinal properties are Amoldiia de Villa Nova, 
who flouriahed at the begimiing of the fourteenth century, 
and Gordon, who pubUahed his LUiiim Mcdlciit^ m 1305, 

The older poets, who have noticed this plant, do so in 
allusion to the remedial powers with which in their day it 
wafi so confidently invested. Milton tells us that — 

" Michael from Adam's ejvn ILb film removed, 
Which the false fruit, that jironiiiwd clearer sight. 
Hod bred ; tJiea pm'ged witli euphrtuy and mo 
The visual nerve, for he had much to s<»." 

Paradise Lost, h. li, 1, 412. 

And Shenstone exclaims — 



" Famed tuphranj may nut lie left unsung, 
That gives dim eyes to wander leagues aroi 



od." 



Properties aiid Usea. — The herb is almost destitute of odour, 
Hnt somewhat bitter, slightly aromatic, and styptic to the taste. 
''■' plant has been more celebrated for its onti-ophthalmJc 

iiiues than this. Hi Id anus and Lanzonus attribute to it the 
I'-itoration to sight of persons at the age of seventy or eighty 
years. Amoldus, Fucbs, Cftmerarius, Hofi'man, Lobel, Francua, 
and a host of othera, have extolled its virtues in dimness of 
sight, cataract, inflammation, and other diseases of the eyes. 

According to Olatsen, the expressed juice of the plant is 
used by the Icelanders in all afiections of the eyes, and Light- 
f' "it states that the Scotch Highlanders make an infusion of it 

'1 milk, and anoint the patient's eyes with it by means of a 
I'^aLher. It lias also been commended in jaundice, loss of 
memory, vertigo, and other similar affection.s. Either the 
uxpr^ised juice or a distilled water prepared from the plant 
waa considered a safe collyrium. Modem authorities, however, 
have fiuled to find any real vii-tues in it. 
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LXSI. 
F(ENICULUM VTJLGARE, Gaertn. f 

Nat. Ord, Umbkllifebs. 
F. Fbnocil. G. Fenchei.. 

DescnptioTi. — ^Root perennial, thick, fusiform, whitisb, ami 
fibrous. Sterna erect, cylindrical, striated, glaucous, branchtii, 
3 or -t feet high. Leaves large, twice or^ thrice winge'], 
placed alternately at the joints of the stem on long amplexi- 
caul, membranous, striated petioles ; leaflets filiform, lixieiu, 
pinnatifid, with awl-shaped segments, deep green. Flowti- 
in terminal umbels, destitute both of general and partial in- 
volucre. Calyx an obsolete, tmnid margin. Petals 5, regular. 
ovate, emarginate, with inflexed points, dark yellow. Ovair 
inferior, ovate-cylindrical, truncated, smooth, striated, arn! 
covered with the disk, which is a lai^e, roundish, yellow, 
glutinous body, dividing into 2 parts, from each of which riw'-' 
a short, thick style, terminated by an obtuse tnmcated stigmii 
Fruit consists of 2 ovate slightly compressed carpels, marki-il 
with 5 prominent keeled ridges, the lateral ones mar^nal an' 
a little broader. Seeds small, ovate, nearly round, 
transverse section. (Plate XIX., fig 4 ; (a) entire flower n 
nified; (h) fruit, natural size; ^c) the same sepamtiligl 
maturity, magnified.) 

Dlslribution. — Southern Europe, Eastern Asia, Northd! 
Africa. Freiiueut on chalky clitfe in England near the sea, 
and near towns at a short distance from tlie coast; vcfy 
common in gardens. It varies much in size and appL^rancc 
Fennel is extensively cultivated in Central Europe, as Saxony 
Franconia, and Wurtemburg, as well as in the South of Franc 
and in Italy, and also in India and China. Flowers July anl 
August. 

Ebynwlogy. — It is the napaQftav of the Greeks, and lU- 
Fa?niculum of the llomans. from faraum, hay. the smell of tli- 
dried plant resembling that of hay. It Is caJlccI provincial]^ 
Finkel. 
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Properties and Usee. — The tender stalks are used in 
salads : the leaves, boiled, enter into many fish-sauces, and are 
served up with mackerel in many parts of England. The 
inched stalks of the Sweet Fennel {Ffje-uMulum dul-ce) are 
1 with vinegar, oil and pepper, as a cold salad, and much 
iemed by the Italians, who likewise use them in soups, In 
my, the seeds are used as a condiment in bread and 
rioas dishes. 

The whole plant of the common Fennel has a fragrant, 
aromatic odour, which is most developed, however, in the 
leaves and fruits. It is warm, sweetish, and aromatic to the 
taste, and becomes more agreeable on being dried. 

" A savoury odour blown, 
Gmtcful to appotitc, more plca»etl lay gense 
Than bidcII of sweetest Fennel or the tnaW 
Of ewe or goat dropiiing with milk nt even." 

Milton, Far. Lost, b, ii., 1. 579. 

I Chemical analysis has procured from the fi-uits an aromatic 
i sweet volatile oil, a small quantity of fatty oil which is 
Igealed by cold, an aromatic resinous bitt«rish extract, and 
I aqueous extract which is almost inert. According to 
^olus, when the stems of this plant are cut, in warm 
lates, there exudes a gum-resin, which is collected by the 
kabitants under the name of Fennel gum. 
I Pennel was well known to the ancients. Hippocrates and 
Mrides employed it to increase the secretion of inilk . 
fay reiterates the old opinion that serpents, when they cast 
r skins, resort to this plant to restore their sight ; hence its 
mted effects in dimness of sight and blindness. This gave 
B to the anci^t distich — 

" TcFniculum, Bosn, Yerbcna, Chclidotiia, Hula, 
Ex his fit aqua, qiUB luroina reddit acuta." 

latod by Gerard — 

" Of Fennell, Rosea, Veruain, Buc, and Celandine, 
Ib iiiiule a wnlcr goud to elwre the eight of cine," 

As a topical application, cataplasms or decoctions of the 
b have been found useful in resolving indolent tumours and 
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chronic swellings. The root of this plant was considered o 
of tile five greater aperient roots, and was esteemeil hy Boep 
haavo equal to the fer-famod ginseng. Its expressed juice, i 
a decoction of it in wine, was reckoned diui-etic and repellent 
and was given in intormittent fevere and eniptJve disorders 
The distilled water is a good carminative for infants, and i 
vehicle for nauseous remedies ; it has also been recommended 
as a collyrium for weak eyes. The essential oil, given in the dosei 
of two to six drops on a lump of sugar, was considered serviofr- 
able in flatulencies and colic. Externally, it has been used ia 
toothache, pain of the ear, and other deep-seated pains, 
synip prepared with the expressed juice was used in asthma 
and old coughs. Fennel was an ingredient in the Theriaca 
Andromachi, and the Uithridatum. 

At tlio present time Fennel is used in medicine only to a 
small extent, in tlio preparation of a distolled water and m 
volatile oiL Its chief use ia in veterinary practice. 



LXXn. 

TRIGONELLA FCENUM-GR^CUM, L. FENtronEEK. 

Xat. Ord. LBonOHOSS. 

J^. FkHTORKC. O. FoXNTGaStO, BOCKSDOBN. 

Description. — Root annual, long, tapering, whitish, 
fibrous. Stem erect, round, fistulous, nearly simple, sligbtljr 
hairy, about 2 feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, disposed in 
throes, with obovate, obsoletely toothed leaflets, contracted a& 
the base, strong scented; stipules lanceolate, falcate, eotii^ 
pubescent. Flowers yellowish white, axillarj', solitary op 
Calyx campanulato, nearly diaphanous, with 5 subulate cili&tedi 
B(;gmonts. Corolla papilionaceous, a little longer than tha 
calyx ; keel very small ; wings ovate, entire, reflexed, eli 
at the base ; vexillum oblong, erect, concave at the base, in- 
<li-nted at the apex. Stamens dladelphoua, furnished witll 
simple anthers. Ovary falcate, surmounted by a short 
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' style, terminated by a eimple stigma. Fi-uit, a long, 
taprfssoii, falcatu legume or pod, reticulated with longi- 
1 veins, tippeil with a long beak, and containing several 
tnboidal seeds, of a brownish yellow colour. (Plate XX., 
; (a) entire flower; (b) stamens and pistil; (c) legume; 
) seed.) 
JJtafMfcadVm. -^MiiditoiTanean region. South of France, 
I Greece, E^ypt. Cultivated abo in India, and was at one tiuio 
•H^casionaliy cultivated in this countrj'. flowers June to 

A.UgTlSt 

"Fenugreek is cultivated in Morocco, in the South of 
I*'runce, near Montpellier, in AJsace ; in a few places in 
Switzerland, and in some pro\-ince8 of the German and 
Austrian Empires, as Thuringia and Moravia. It is pi-oduced 
"n a fai' larger scale in Egyjit, where it is known by the 
.'Vj-abie name, Helbeh, and whence it is exported to Europe and 
India. Under the Sanskrit name of MethJ, which lias passed 
into several of the modem Indian languages. Fenugreek is 
Touch grown in the plains of India during the cool season." — 
Pharmncoffra.fjk!a, p. 151. 

Eti/Ttwlogy — The English name Fenugreek is a corruption 
i"if Fa-iniTth-O-nvcuTii, Grecian hay, the name given by the 
Ri>mana to this plant, because it was very common in ancient 
Greece. Pliny calls it silicia, as well as fenvgrcECiim ; Colu- 
mella niUqtMt, and Varro silitnda. Theophrastus designates 
it 0ouiecpac, Cow's-hom, in allusion to the shape of the seed- 
, but the common name with the Greeks was rijXfy. 
i present generic name, TrigoneUa, is a compound of rpeic, 
3, and ymvia, an angle, because of the triangular appearance 
Jftho flower. 

Fenugreek may be cultivated in this country, but it yields 
t uncertain produce, on account of the inconstancy of our 

■ Properties and Uses. — This plant waa frequently employed 
' purposes by the Egyptians, Greeki*, and Romans. 
e seeds Lave been roasted as coSee, and are said to afford 
lUow dye. 

The odour of the seeds is fragrant, resembling that of melUot ; 
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when bruised they are disagreeable, and have an unctuot 
farinaceous taste, accompanied with a alight bittemea 
They contain bo large a quantity of mucilage, that an ouno^ 
boiled in a pint of water, renders that liquid very thick t 
alimy. Alcohol extracts their odorous matter and peculifl 
flavour. The earliest writers speak of the emollient, lubricl 
ting, maturating, and discutient properties of tlio seeds of t _ 
plant; they were likewise employed in the form of decoction 
in ophthalmia, aphthous ulcers of the mouth, chapped lips, anii 
other external inflammations. 

Though these seeds had a place in the Pharmacopceiaa of 
the last century, they are now no longer used. They are, how- 
ever, employed in veterinary practice, and as an ingredient in 
curry powder ; but chiefly in the preparation of the much- 
advertised cattle-foods. 



Lxxm. 

ASPIDIUM FILIX MAS, Swartz. Male 
Nat. Ord, FnjOBS. 

P. FoUOfeBH UALE. O. WCBBD'AEll, 

Description. — Rhizome long, thick, creeping, ligneous, d 
brown externally, covered with thick bi-own scales and loi 
black, tough fibres. Loaves or fronds, circinato in rematioi 
springing immediately from the rhizomo ; large, erect, oftenl 
feet long, green, smooth, witli a short foot-stalk, clothod T 
reddish brown, nearly transparent, chafly scales; pinnuJ 
alternate, lanceolate, acute ; leaflets numerous, rather o 
at the base, linear-oblong, obtuse, and finely serrated, Frna 
ficatiou scattered over the back of the leaves, in masses, i 
floj-i, placed in two rows near the midrib of each leaflet, a 
covered by a membranous involucre {ind^mlum), whidi I 
orbicular, somewhat reniform, and fixed by the sinus, 
capsule (tfieca) globose, 1-celled, attached by a shoit ] 
and girt with an articulated elastic ring (antmltit), whidi i 
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: when the capsule is rijie, and discharges the spores. 
(Plate XVUI., fig., 2 : (a) the back of a leaflet, showing the 
sori ; (fc) a jMjrtion of the leaflet, magnified, exhibiting the 
involucre, with numerous thecse; (c) a capsule, or theca, 
detached, magnified ; (d) the same, opening to eject the sporea.) 

Distribution. — Europe generally, Central and Russian Asia 
to the Himalayas and Japan, Africa, North and South 
America. In this country in woods and on shady banks, 
producing its fructification for the most part from June till 
August. 

Etymology. — The generic name Aj;pidium is formed from 
offTTie, a shield, which the indusia of some of its species 
resemble. This species is supposed to be the impic of Dios- 
corides, BO called from imput, a wing, in allusion to the doubly 
pinnate leaves. 

The spores being excessively minute (a single frond has 
been computed to produce upwards of a million), the opinion 
has been long prevalent that Ferns must be destitute of soeda ; 
hence in Shakspeare : " We have the receipt of Fern-seed, we 
walk invisible." — Henry IV., act ii., sc. 1. 

Properties and Uses. — The yoimg shoots of the male Fern 
have been eaten in the same manner as asparagus. The fronds, 
in common with those of the female Fern, afibrd a useful 
thatch for outbuildings, and an excellent litter for horses and 
eow!i, and a fuel for heating ovens. Gunner informs us that 
in Norway they are dried and steeped in hot water, and in 
thia stato arc used as a substitute for hay in times of scarcity ; 
the herbage also is employed to stuff beds and mattresses; 
The ashes of the plant, when burnt, contain a large proportion 
of vegetable alkali, which was much used in the manufacture of 
glass. The poorer class mix these ashes with water, and form 
them into round masses, which they call /cm balls, and being 
heated in a fire, are used as a ley for scouring linen. Dale- 
cliamp states that in Normandy, in times of extremity, a kind 
of bread is made of the root ; although this part is so astringent 
aa to Iiavo been employed in dressing leather. In Siberia it is 
used in brewing, and it is thought to be one of the best sub- 
;'4iUtaites for hopa. 
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The rhizome has a feeble odouv, and a sweotiah astringei 
taate. It is somewhat fleshy, and easily cut with a knife 
The efficacy of the rhizome as a vormifuge haa been known 
from the remotest times of which we have any mctUcal 
Theoplirastus, Galen, Pliny, and Dioscoridcs, all extol its virtu 
as an anthelmintic. It has abo been recommended in goi 
scorbutic aSections, hypoehondriasia, inveterate ulcers, etc 

Madame Nouffer, a surgeon's widow, acquired gresl 
celebrity, about a century and a half ago, by Uie sale of 
secret remedy for the cure of tape-wonn. The following 
the recipe : — 

After a supper of pannda, and tbo tiijccltoii uf an eiiiollictit Dlygtnr, t) 
patient is to take tliree dracbiux, or an iufftnt one dracliiu, of tUe powds 
root of male Fern, in common water ; and in two liuurs a Ktrong doae 
calomel and seanimony. If tliis does not operate Bpeedily, it is to be follow^ 
by a dose of purging eiklts ; and if the worm be not expelled in a fow boa 
lbs medidue is lo bo repeated at proper intervals 

This, after a trial of its efficacy by the principal physiciai 
of Paris, was bought by the French government for IS^ 
fi-ancs, and published by their order. 

Peschier of Geneva, proposed in 1825 the use of I 
ethereal extract in place of the powder of the i-oot, aa e 
convenient and efficient preparation. This, however, ' 
scarcely used in England till about the year 1851, and now 
is the only form used, and prescribed as a vermifuge ( 
for the expulsion of tape-worm. 

For medicinal purposes the rhizome should be collected li 
in the autumn, winter, or early spring, split open, gradaaE 
dried, and reduced to a coarse powder, and exhausted v 
ether. The expressed mucilaginous juice of the plant has t 
much lauded as an application to hums. 



FEVERFEW. 



decui 
Innihei 



LXSIV. 
MATRICARIA PAETHENIUM, L. Feveefew. 

Nal, Ord. CoMPOSlTS. 
F. MaTIUCAIBE. O. MuTTEaKBAOT. 

Description.— tRaoi perennial, thick, much Lrojiclied, with 

numerous long tufted fibres. Stem erect, fii-m, smooth, striated, 

branched, about 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, petiolate, light 

ash-coloTired green, pinnated ; pinnules more or less ovate, 

decuireot, ptnnati£d, with incised, somewhat obtuse lobes. 

lowers large, pedunculate, disposed in a corymbose manner at 

I extremity of the stem and branches. Involucre hemi- 

nipherical, imbricated with membranous scales, somewhat villous 

at the margin. Florets of the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 

and 5-tootbed, yellow ; those of the ray pistil liferous, short, 

oblong, nearly round, with three small terminal teeth, white. 

Filaments 5, very short ; anthers forming a hollow cylinder. 

Ovary angular, abrupt, with a short filiform style, and a bifid, 

J obtuse, spreading stigma. Receptacle naked, slightly conical, 

MBk<ownish black, dottecL Fruit oblong, truncate at the liase, 

^Hhnooth, furrowed, whitish, destitute of pappus, crowned with 

A shallow, slightly toothed, membranons border. (Plato XX., 

fig. 3 : («) the root ; (&) floret of the disk, magnified ; (c) floret 

of the ray ; {d) scale ; (e) vertical section of the flowering 

K( ; (/) seed, ma^^nified.) 
DistribiUion. — Middle and Southern Europe, introduced 
» many parts; a garden escape in this country. Flowers 
July to September. 

Etymology. — Feverfew is supposed to be the napBtvtov of 
Dioscoiides, so called from its use in disorders of the utenis, 
and of which Matricaria is a kind of Latin version. 

A variety with double flowers is cultivated in gardens for 

its ornamental character. In thw state, the florets of the disk 

metamorphosed as to resemble those of the my. 
Propertiea urul Uses. — The odour of Feverfew is peculiar, 
rongi and pungent, resembling chamomile and tansy, but 
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more developed, and is partly lost in drying. It is bitter, hot, 
and nauseous to the taste. It contains a small quantity of 
resin combined with a bitter mucilage, and a bluish volatile 
oil, which separates on distilling the plant in water. Its 
other principles are also obtained by infusion in water and 
alcohoL 

This plant is described as exercising a powerful tonic 
action upon the animal economy, hence result the antispas- 
modic, stomachic, diuretic, emmenagogue, resolutive, and other 
properties attributed to it. It has been more especially cele- 
brated for its specific action on the uterus, promoting the 
menstrual evacuation and the lochial discharge, aiding the 
expulsion of the placenta^ facilitating difficult labours, and 
curing hysteria. In this character it has been regarded, more 
or less, since the age of Dioscorides, and is highly reconmiended 
by Simon Pauli and many other physicians, though neglected 
by practitioners in the present day : few plants, however, are 
more extensively employed by country people. Ray and 
Lange recommend it as a vermifuge, and Miller for use in 
intermittent fevers ; hence the name Feverfew. Gerard says^ 
" It is used both in drinks, and bound to the wrists with bay 
salt, and the powder of glasse (!) stamped together, as a most 
singular experiment against the ague." — Herball, p. 658. 

Externally the decoction of Feverfew has been employed 
in fomentations, generally combined with chamomile flowers, 
and sometimes with wormwood and St. John's wort. 



LXXV. 

SCROPHULARIA AQUATICA, L. 

Watek Fiowort, or Water Betont. 

Nat. Ord. SOBOFHULABIKBS. 

F. SoBOFCLAiKE, Bktoihb o'KAtr. 0. Wabbeb-Bbaokwhez. 

DescrijAlon. — Rootstock aix)ut, creeping. Stem erect, 
smooth, branched, (juadrangiilar, winged at the angles, 3 or 
4 feet high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovato-oblong, cordate 
at the base, rather obtuse, crenate and somewhat toothed, 
nerved, smooth, deep green, paler beneath. Flowers form 
naked, terminal panicles, remotely branched, furnished with 
small lanceolate bracts. Calyx 5-lobed, edged with purpla 
Corolla n«ddiah purple, much longer than the calyx, tubular, 
nearly globose, with an inflated tube ; limb short, 2-lippcd ; 
upper lip orbicular, 2-Iobed, and a small .scale or abortive 
stamen within it ; lower lip 3-lobed, of which the middle one is 
reflexed. Stamens 4, didynamous, inclined towards the lower 
Vj^ Anthers 2-celled. Ovary superior, ovate, terminated by 
^■srimple style and stigma. Capsule ovate-acuminate, 2-celled, 
^^^Talved, mai^ns of the valves turned inwards, containing 
several small seeda. (Plate XVIII., fig. 3 : (it) calyx and pistil ; 
{b) corolla ; (c) the same, opened to show the stamens ; (d) 
pistil ; (c) capsule ; [f) the same, cut transversely.) 

DistribMtlon. — Europe, from Denmark southwards. Northern 
A&ica, Siberia, Western Asia to the Himalaya. Flourbhes in 
this country by the sides of ditches, and in moist situations. 
Flowera July to September. 

Etymology. — Figwort seems to have been unknown to the 
ancients, it is at least unnoticed in their writings. The generic 
name was bestowed in consequence of the reputed efficacy 
of the plant in scrofula. The species here described is 
called in some counties Brown-wort, and in Yorkslm-e Bishop's 
ftves. 
Propertiea amd Uses. — Water Figwort exhales when freah 
\ rtrong disagreeable odour, which is partly lost in drying 
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The taste is bitter, rather acrid and nauseous. It yields its 
active matter both to water and alcohoL 

Goats eat this plant, but other animals refuse it. Wasps 
and bees resort greatly to the flowers. 

This plant was characterized in ancient times as a vul- 
nerary. Its celebrity in this respect appears to have been 
heightened by its employment at the siege of Rochelle in 1628, 
when, in defect of other remedies, the soldiers applied it to 
their wounds, which it speedily healed. Lochnerus mentions 
an instance of a dreadful wound which was cured by the 
outward application of the juice, the patient at the same time 
drinking a strong decoction of the herb. The leaves have been 
much used to correct the disagreeable taste and smell of senna, 
without altering its purgative properties. The decoction and 
distilled water are recommended as cosmetics. 

The employment of the tubercled roots of knotted Figwort 
in piles and scrofulous tumours, chiefly as an amulet, is thought 
to have originated in the visionary doctrine of signatures. 
Many celebrated physicians, however, such as Amoldus, Hen- 
ricus ab Heers, Mayeme, Ettmuller, and others, implicitly 
believed in its efficacy. 

The powdered root has been used as a vermifuge; a lotion 
prepared from it, in cutaneous eruptions. Cataplasms and 
fomentations from the roots, and ointment prejmred fi*om the 
leaves, have also been used in ulcers and scrofulous tumours. 

The Knotted Figwort {Scrophudarm ^nodosa) is frequent 
in woods and moist ground, and is very similar in properties 
to the one here figured. 



LXXVL 

PINTJS ABIES, L. Norway Spbuce Fin. 

Nat. Onl. CoNiFEii^, 

/'. EriotA. G. FicuTZ. 

Besci-iplion. — A stmight, pyramidal tree, often 100 feet or 
■ wore high, covered with a reddish, scaly bark. Leaves thickly 
Mffc upon the hnmches, ascending, somewhat imbricated, soli- 
faiy, linear-subulate, mucronate, smooth, scareelj an inch long, 
with four rather unequal angles, sliining dull green. Flowers 
inon n-c ions, terminal ; males inerect. ovate. cylindrical, purplish 
catkins, on short footstalks, and furnished with numerous 
[^reading bracts; anthers yellow, with a roundish, reniform, 
'I '■-■ply toothed crimson crest. Female catkins aesjule, oblong, 
> Lt-cf, of a rich crimson hue, with the ovary spread open and 
resembling a flat scale, destitute of style or stigma, and arising 
fmm the axil of a membranous bract. Fruit a cone foimed 
of the Bcaie-shaped ovaiies, pendulous, and solitary from the 
end of the branches, long, nearly cylindrical, of a pui-[)liBh 
ciilciiii-; scalas fiattish, imbricated, smooth, rhomboid, wavy at 
the margin and notched at the point. Seeds small, ovate, com- 
pre-ssed, covered with a hard, crustaceous integument, and 
lui-nished with 2 thin elliptical wings. (Plate XXI., fig. I : (a) 
anthers; (h) female catkin; (c) scale of the same, detached ; 
(jl) seeds ; (e) the ripe cone ; (/) leaf.) 

DUitrUiution. — Northern and mountainous parts of Central 
Europe. It is not indigenous to this country, but has been 

tivated from about the year 1548. Flowers in April. 

Etymology. — According to Bullet, the term Abies is derived 

I abvtoa. tlie name for the Fir in one of the Celtic dialects. 
I also called by the Oreeks afjioc and a/3iv as well as 

Properties and Uses. — The Norway Spruce is well known 
I affording the useful timber known as ileal, which is im- 
. from Norway in such laige quantities for building 
rposes, masts, spars, etc. 
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Linneus, in his Flora La'ppomca, says that the L&pH 
select the long and slender roots of this Fir, and after boiling 
theia in water for about aa hour, with a great quantity of 
ashes, scrape them while yet warm with a knife, and I 
twist them into ropes. " They make elegant baskets of t 
same material, and boats of very slender planks of the wo( 
sewed together with the roots, lest iron should make them t 
heavj'. They also collect the reain, fi-esh and almost Uqui 
from the tree, and masticate it until the bitterness f 
extracted, after which it is carefully preserved and call( 
tuggkoda. This they are constantly in the habit of oatii 
when assembled in their religious edifices, and though it o 
casions a great waste of saliva, it may perhaps act as an aa 
scorbutic. These people are veiy fond of ardent spirit, fti 
although not able to prepare it themselves, they di"ink wi 
avidity that which is brought them by strangers ; the eon* 
quence is, that after the delirium has 8ub«ded, they are seia 
with intolerable headaches. As a remedy for this they ta! 
the young shoots of the Spruce Fir and apply them bruised 
the part affected ; some to expedite the cure hold thoir hea 
down to the fire, and continue in this position till they I 
almost lifeless. In Finmark the tops of the young shoota tx 
gathered and chopped up witli oats, aa winter food for horses, 

Spruce beer is made from several species of Fir, and 1 
quently from the on© now before us, by boiling the you 
shoots in water with the addition of molasses or coarse sv 
which is then put into a cask, and after a alight ferments 
is securely corked to prevent the escape of the carbonic-Ki 
gas. It has been highly extolled as antiscorbutic, and tor 
sudorific property has been prescribed in rheumatic and g 
piuns, and in scurvy, for which purpose it was at one tJ 
used in the Roj-tJ Navy, 

Burgundy pitch is the principal medicinal product of t 
tree. It is produced in Finland, the Black Forest, the Gn 
Ducliy of Btulen, Austria, and Switzerland. It is obtai 
from the trunks of the trees by making incisions quite tbrov 
the bark to the wood. The operation is performed from A| 
mber, and the juice concretes in the form of f 



wUeli are detocKed by an iron instrument. Tho flakes are 
then [Hit into large boilers witli a sufficient quantity of 
water, melted, and then strained by a press througli coarse 
dotlis. It has a terebinthinate odour and taste, ia brittle, 
opaque, and of a light yellowdah colour. It is rendered soft 
and unctuous by a moderate heat, and is very tenacioua. 
Alcohol entirely dissolves it, Burgundy pitch is never em- 
ployed internally, but it forms an excellent adhesive and 
moderately warm stimulating plaster, exciting some degree 
of irritation, and occasionally a slight eruption, and serous 
exudation from the parts to which it is applied. It is a useful 
application to the chest in coughs and pains of the muscular 
[larta of the chest In Germany a composition of Burgundy 
pitch and colophony is used for lining beer caska. 

The effluvia of the Norway Spruce arc supposed to render 
the air salubrious, on which account it is usual in Sweden 
to cut the branches intj pieces, of about half a finger-length, 
and strew them on tho flooi-s of apartments tenanted by 
invalids. 



ACORUS CALAMUS, L, Sweet Flag. 

Nat. Ord. Abiodes. 
F. AOORI ODORANT, BOHCAU ABOUATiqUK. 0. EALMtS, AcKEBWDBZEL, 

Description. — Rhizome horizontal, long, about as thick as 
the finger, subcompressed, jointed, marked with the remains 
"i former leaves, and furnished with fibres or rootleta ; exter- 
nally brownish green or reddish white, internally white, soft 
and spongy. Leaves yellowish green, from 2 to 3 feet long, 
erect, ensiform, acute, sheathing, often undulated at the edge. 
Flowers arranged on a spadix issuing lateraUy from a tri- 
(11,'ular, slightly compressed scapo, which, proceeding upwards, 
ijiers into a lea^ expansion, rather narrower and shorter 
" " r cylindrical, sessile, about 3 inchea 
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long, attenuate at eacli eml. anil covered witb araall [lale green 
flowers, placed ijuinc uncial ly. Perianth of C scariose leaves 
or scales, equal concave, qiiadrate-oLlong, oLtuse, keeled 
Stamens C, opposite to, and rather longer than the acalus ; 
filaments thick, terminated by 2-cel!ed anthers turned inwonls, 
Ovoay superior, oblong, hexagonal, with a Hiuall simple sesailt- 
stigma. Capsule a kind of berry, pyramidal, triangular, obtuse, 
furrowed, 3-colled, containing several oval seeds, (Plat^; XIX., 
fig. 2 : (a) entire flower ; (fc) stamen ; (c) anther dchtscing, 
magnifled ; (d) ovary ; (c) seed, magnified.) 

Disb-ihution. — Europe, Siberia, Dahuria, Himalaya, North 
America. On the banks of rivers and in watery places, in the 
middle and south-eastern counties of England ; very rare in 
Scotland. Flowei-s June and July. 

Eiyniologij. — The generic name is derived from Kopyf, the 
pupil of the eye, from its use in diseases of that urgan. 
Calamus was a general name with the Romans for anything 
resembling a cane or reed, as the English word Jiag is for 
drooping or prostrate objects; and the foliage of this plant 
resembling that of the iris, it has received a similar appt-llatioii. 
Properties and Uses. — In some counties of England in 
which this plant abounds, it was formerly used to strew tlif 
floors of houses instead of rushes, and for the sake of its 
agreeable odour it was used for the same purpose in cathedrals 
on festival days. The root is used for several articles of jwr- 
fumeiy, and the French snuff a la v'tolette, ia scented with it ; 
brewers, it ia said, used to employ it to give a flavour to their 
porter; and throughout the United States it is used by thi' 
country people as an ingredient in wine-bittera, and by the 
Swedes in spirits distilled from com. The whole plant i-- 
rejected by cattle, and is obnoxious to moat insects, hence :' 
has been proposed to he placed in drawers and on ^Jielres t-- 
protect clothes, books, etc. It has been nscd for *-«"""^ 
leather. The rootstock. the vii-tuos of which were knoWM 
to the ancient Greek and Ambian physicians, is tho otd^l 
part used in medicine. In consequence of its prompt >^| 
powerful tonic action upon the system, it h&a been rvganlud^l 
excitant, stomachic, diaphoretic, diuretic, incisive, etc., and S^| 
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therefore been found useful in colic, flatulence arising from 
iiy<pej>eia, and in vertigo, headachcH, etc., proceeding from the 
-jiiue caufte. It ha« alao been used in malignant fevers, and 
agiics. The fresh root, candied, is uaed in Turkey and India by 
dyspeptic patients, and ia masticated as a preservative against 
epidemic diaeasea. 

"Sweet Flag-root has been from the earliest times a 
favourite medicine of the natives of India, in which countrj- 
it is Bold in fvery bazaar. AinsUe asserts that it is reckoned 
so valuable in the bowel complaints of children, that there ia a 
penalty incurred by any druggist who will not open his door 
in the middle of the night to sell it if demanded." — Plui^-via- 
coffTophia, p. fll4. 

Though the rootstocks of the Acorns still find their way to 
thp London market, to which they are brought direct from 
Geimany, which country ia said to be originally supplied by 
Southern Russia, they are seldom now used in regular medi- 
cine, but they are said to be uaed for flavouring beer, for 
masticating for clearing the voice, and by snuff manufactuiers. 



Lxxvni. 

IRIS PSEUD-ACORUS, L. 
Yellow Flag, oh Water lais. 

Nat. OrJ. Ibidk«. 
F. This DBS BtABAU. 0. WAeasB-SaHWXBTULUc. 

Description. — Rootstock creeping, tuberous, horizontal, 
blackish externally, yellowish i-ed and spongy within, fur- 
aiflhed with many thick, cylindrical, descending fibres. Stem 
erect, nearly cylindrical, rather zigzag at the summit, smooth, 
8 to 4 feet high. Root-leaves long, upright, plane, broadly 
enstfomi, striated, acute, smooth, equitant at the base ; cauline 
onm shorter, alternate, sheathing, deep green. Flowers large, 
■howy. deep yellow, situated towards the summit of the stem, 
Pitt tfffffftaltentate pediinde^ Tiitfa S or 8 mambranoufl faracte 
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at the base. Perianth (calyx) C-lofaed, resembling petals, i 
which the 3 inner ones are smaller and erect, the 3 outert 
are large, roundish -ovate, reflexed, and marked near the 1 
with purplish lines, not bearded. Stamens are fumiahed witfi 
flat, tapering stigmas, and oblong, brownish purple antbei^fl 
bent down by the stigmas. Ovary inferior, oblong, S-sidec* 
with a very short style, and 3 large, yellow, obtuse atigi 
resembling petals, bipartite, and irregalorly sen-ato. The 
sule is triangular, 3-eelIed, 3-valved, containing numerous L 
rounded seeds. (Plate XIX., fig. 3 : (o) pistil and stamens ; ( 
ripe capsules, one of which is opened ; (c) seed.) 

DistrihuUon. — Europe, Northern Africa, Silieritt. Freqnei 
in tliis country in marshy places, wet meadows, by the sides 
of lakes, etc. Flowers May to August. 

Eti/moloffy. — The generic name was given by the anuents 
to this assemblage of plants, on account of their beautifllt J 
and varied colours; according to Plutarch, from a word i&i 
the ancient Egyptian tongue, which signified cyc^the eya t 
heaven. The species here described has the English v 
names of Yellow Flag, Water Flag, Bastard Fleur-de-Lm 
and in the North, Seggs. 

Properties aTid Uses. — The leaves of this plant when t 
are eaten by goat?, and in a dry state by cows, but are r 
by horses and hogs. The root, boiled in water, with the s 
tion of copperas, has been used as a suKstitute for ink, and I 
a dye for woollen cloth. The flowers are said to i 
beautiful yellow dye. The seeds, roasted, resemble coffee, ' 
leaves make excellent thatch, and are used for bottoms to c 

The expressed juice of the recent root is very acrid, i 
on being snuffed up the nostrils, produces a biuning hemt I 
the noHo and mouth, accompanied with a copious dischai 
from those organs: hence it has been recommended i 
orrhine and sialagogue, and is said to have been used stiec 
fully in obstinate headache and toothache, Tlie recent root i 
been used in dropsy, diaiThoea, dysentery, and as a ver 

Tlie rooU oflrisjinn-iUirui. are kno^m in the shops by H 
name vf orrLs-ruot There are but two British specie^ ( 
one here described and the stinking Iris (/m fatid' 
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J flowers much smaller than the other, and of a dull 
liTid purple; the leaves when bruised have & strong smell, 
hcnee it is called Roast-beof-plant in some of the sonthem and 
western counties, where it ia very common. It flowers in May, 
in woods and pastures. 



^p LXXIS. 

LINUM USITATISSIMTIM, L. Common Flax. 

Nat. Ord. hvfem. 
F. Lm. G. Leiti, Plachs. 

Ikscrijition, — Root annual, small, and fibrous, pi-oducing a 
straight, slender, smooth, cylindrical, leafy stem, branched 
towards the summit, about IJ feet high. Leaves alternate, 
distant, lanceolate, generally acute, entire, glaucous, 3-nerved, 
pointing upwards. Flowers numerous, erect, on long unifloral, 
axillary, and terminal peduncles, forming a kind of corymb. 
Sepals 5, persistent, ovato, mucronate, 3-nerved, whitish and 
acariose at the margin. Petals 5, crenate at the point, obovate, 
shining, purplish blue, marked with deeper veins, and fur- 
nished with whitish claws. Stamens 5 ; flloments subulate, 
erect, about the length of the calyx, united at the base in a 
ring, from which proceed little teeth, opposite the petals, and 
indicating abortive stamens ; anthei-s sagittate, 2-ceUed, innate. 
CK'ary ovate, surmounted by 5 capillaiy erect styles, as long 
as tl)o filaments, and terminated by as many obtuse stigmas. 
Capsule globose, obscurely 5-sidod, mucronate, 10-celled and 
10-valved, dehiscing at the apes. Seeds solitary in the cells, 
compressed, elliptical, acute, smooth, and shining. (Plate XIX., 

_i^. 1 : A. (a) the stamens; (b) ovary and styles; (c) the capsule, 

^■M traDsvcrsely.) 

^K JHatriinUion. — In all temperate and tropical regions of the 
■globo; largdy cultivated. Not unfrequent in corn-fields in 
thi-t countiy.aa an escape from cultivatioa Flowers June and 
July, and ripens its seed in September. 
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Etymology. — The generic nanie is derived fmm the Celt 
Im, thresid ; whence the Greek \i\mv, the Latin Linuro, a 
other synonjTua. The above Rpedes is called provincial] 
Lint and Lyne. 

Properties ttTid Uses. — From the remotest antiquity U 
plant has bten celebrated for its multifarious uses in Uie u 
and domestic economy. The preparation of the fibre and t 
weaving of it into fabrics wore well known to the Sgyptiw 
who constantly used it for mummy cloths, Ita use is atAb 
on good authority, to date from the 23rd century, B.C. 
later times, in our own eountiy, when every little hoosehol 
prepared their own garments, hemp and flax were assiduous] 
cultivated. In the present day, very little is grown in ] 
land, as it exhausts the soil more than any other crop. \ 
wheat is much more profitable. The seeds are chiefly in 
ported from the Baltic. The cortical fibres, separated from t" 
woody matter by maceration in water and various pre 
forms the lint and tow which is spun into yam and vrort 
into linen cloth. The seeds, bruised and mixed with hune 
are used as food in some parts of Asia, and in times of scareil 
have been employed in Holland for the same purpose ; 
they afford little nourishment, and are very difficult of (] 
tion. The expressed oil is applied to many useful puq 
and tho refuse or paste, called oil-cake, is a valuable food fi 
fattening cattle, and for manure. The water in which t 
plant is immersed previous to separating the fibres has atao 
fertilizing effect upon the soil; but this water is of so poisom 
a nature to animals, that the practice of macerating o 
ing flax in any pond or running stream is, by the I 
Henry VHI., c. 17, prohibited under severe penalties. 

The seeds are inodorous, insipid to tho taste, and t 
in mucilage and fixed oil ; the latter resides in the intc 
ments, and is easily extracted by boiling water, M. Vauquid 
foimd it to contain gum combined with an azotized matU 
acetic acid, acetate and muriate of potass, with other salts, < 
which he attributes the diui-etic properties of the seed 
hundred parts of linseed yield about twenty-two of oil. w 
for medical purposes should be expressed without heat. 
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Tin; socds formed an important article of food amongst thu 
antiont Greeks and Romans, and they are still used, when 
iMflted. by the Abyssiniana. The demulcent properties of 
Unseed were known to Hippocrates and most of the other 
ancient write t^. 

An infusion of the seeds, known as linseed tea, has long 
'>oen used in pulmonary complaints, pleurisy and similar 
^fK3ctions ; and when bruised, in the form of linseed meal or 
cnislied linseud " for poultices. 

LinsL-ed oil has been used internally in medicine, and was 
at one timo considered a valuable deuiulccnt and laxative. It 
is a valuable application externally to bums and scalds, mixed 
ivith lime water or oil of turpentine, By the speedy appli- 
' itiou of this remedy much pain is prevented, and the sub- 
-i.quent vesication greatly diminished, If turpentine be not 
at hao'l, any other spirit may be substituted. Frictions made 
with the oil upon hard tumours and sprains are often of service. 
The chief use of the oil, however, is for mixing paints. 



LXXX. 

LTNUM CATHARTIGUM, L. 

PtTRcisG Flax, or Mili.-Moui.tais. 

Nat. Ord. LiSE*. 
F. Lm puitoATiF. G. TuBOiBFLACHe. 

Description. — Root annual, very small, woody, tapering. 
Stems straight, round, smooth, bowed at the base, dichotomous 
tipwai-ds, from 2 to 6 inches high. Leaves opposite, sessile, 
elliptical, smooth, obtuse with a slight point, entire, glaucous 
Wnttath. Flowers terminal, solitary, on long peduncles, form- 
ing a kind of panicle at the top of the stem, gracefully drooping 
Iwfore expansion. Sepals ovate-oblong, acuminate, serrated, 
smooth, with a solitaiy ner\-e. Petals 5, obovate, acute, spread- 
ing, white, deciduous. Stamens o, filaments subulate, in a 
drclQ round the ovarj", and tipped with roundish anthers. 



* 
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Ovaiy ovat*, greon, smooth, somewhat angled, with 5 capiUi 
styles, and capitate yellow stigmas. Capsule globose, invea 
by the calyx, pentagonal, 30-celled and 10-valved, each < 
taining a sraaU, shining, oblong, pointed seed. (Plato I" 
fig. 1 ; B. (a) calyx ; {&) stamens ; (c) pistil ; (rf) fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Canaries, Western Asia t 
Persia. Common in this country in heaths and ] 
Flowers June to September, 

Properties and Uaes. — Purging Hax has setuuely i 
odour, but a bitter, subacrid. and nauseous taste. Water 
extracts the whole of its virtues, and the aqueous infusion is 
of a yellowish colour, inodorous, very bitter, and manifests its 
astringency by the black colour produced in it by sulphate ofl 
iron. Its cathartic property appears to depend on extr 
matter and a bitter resin. 

By the concurrent testimony of nearly all the old writers, 
this plant is a safe and effectual cathartic. It has been used 
in the form of infusion, and Linneus reconuncnds it in in- 
cipient di-opay and in affections of the kidney and bladder. 
An extract has also Ijeen prepared from it, and it has likewi.*e 
been ailministered in the form of a powder. 

Its cathartic properties are well known to the poasantiy, 
who infuse a handful of the recent herb in water or whey. 



Jphateofj 
:xtractiv|H 



iETHUSA CYNAPIUM, L. Fool's-Parslet. 

Nat. Ord. TJHBBLI.IFKltS. 
F. ClOiJE DBS MAAUS. Q. IIUNnS-OLElSSE. 

Description. — Root annual, slender, tapering, nearly white, 
with several cropping, filiform fibrils. Stem erect, 12 to 1^ 
inches high, branched, leafy, smooth, cylindrical, obscuielj 
striated, shining, lurid green, with a dull purplish tinge at th» 
base ; flowering stems deeply and acutely furrowed. LoaW 
uniform, bipionatc, lowermost tripinnate, glabrous, lurid groeni 
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a decurrent, ihomtioicl-lanceolate, lobed, and cut, rather 
ubtuse, with but a short macro at the point ; petiole furrowed, 
slender, sheathing at the base, scarious. Flowers in terminal 
umbels of 8 to 15 nearly equal radii, spreading or slightly 
incurved ; umbellules small, distant. General involucre want- 
ing ; partial one composed of 3 unilateral, exterior, lineai^subu- 
late, flrooping leaves. Calyx teeth small or wanting. Petals 
5, small, white, obcordate, nearly equal, emarginate, with an 
indexed point ; the outermost somewhat radiant. Stamens 
about as long aa the petals, spreading between them, with 
thread-shaped filaments and roundish anthers. Ovary ovate, 
fiirrowed, crowned by the yellow glaJidular disk, and termi- 
nated by 2 short recurved styles, with obtuse stigmas. Fruit 
yellowish brown, ovate, somewhat globose, of 2 carpels, marked 
with 5 acubs ridges, the lateral ones marginal, a, little broader, 
and bordered by a somewhat winged keel ; each contains an 
ovate, plano-convex, brown seed. (Plate XXI., fig. 3 : (a) the 
corolla, stamens, and pistil ; (b) the &uit, somewhat magnified ; 
(c) the same, separating at maturity into two carpels ; (ri) the 
Reed.) 

DiMrilfUtion. — ^Europe, Siberia. Introduced in North 
America. A common weed in ctiltivated ground in this 
country. Flowers July to August. 

Etijtiiology. — The generic name is derived from aiBbi, to 
bum, in allusion to its acrid taste. It has been called Cyna- 
pium, or Dog's-parsley, as a mark of inferiority to the common 
[larsley; and Lesser Hemlock, in contradistinction to the true 
1 common hemlock. Being a common weed in rich garden 
■I'll, it has been inadvertently gathered for culinary parsley, 
aud has given rise to serious accidents. 

PropeHies amd Uses. — ^This plant has scarcely any smell 
when fresli, but exhales a disagreeable odour when bruised. 
Tlie root has no particular taste. The fresh leaves somewhat 
resemble Parsley in flavour, but arc destitute of the peculiar 
aroma of that herb ; dried, they have a nauseous, bitterish 
taste, their acridity having disappeared. Tlie fruit has all the 
properties of the herbaceous parts in a higher degree, and when 
chewed manifests a slight pungency in the gullet and stomach. 
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Alcobol appean to be the best menstruum for tbeTirtneBof ti 
plant Professor Ficinaa, of Dresden, disoovervd in it J 
alkaloid, to which he gave the name of cynapfn or' c 
It is crystallizable, and soluble in alcohol and water, but d 
in ether. 

With regard to the poisonous properties of the plant, Orfi 
gave six ounces of the expressed juice to a strong dog, and tie 
the cesophagns. Twenty minutes afW, the animal appeare 
nauseated, but some time elapsed before any urgent symp(*)ii 
appeared- Suddenly he stretched out his limbs and lay on h 
belly. In a few minutes he tried to get up, but all his efibr 
were vain ; the muscles of the limbs, the posterior especially 
were powerless; he was raised up, but fell down again i 
stantly. The organs of sense performed their functions ; tl 
pupils were scarcely dilated, and the pulsations of the bea 
were alow and vigorous. This state lasted for about a quart« 
of an hour, after which the extremities became convulsed, t 
organs of sense enfeebled, and the oesophagus and throat wei 
the seat of spasmodic contractions. The stupor gradually in 
creased, and the animaJ died at the end of an hour, 
dissection, the heart was contracted and filled with blackist 
fluid blood, even in the left ventricle ; the lungs were 1« 
crepitant than in their natural state ; the stomach was fiiJl 
the ingested juice, there was no alteration in the digestif 
canal. 

Many cases of poisomng by this plant are recorded i 
old medical works, and in more recent medical journals, bn 
the following will suffice to show the activity of the poisoi 
A boy, six years old, having eaten, at four o'clock in th 
afternoon, of this herb, which he mistook for parsley, sooi 
uttered cries of distress, and complainod of cramps in Ul 
stomach. Before his father had conveyed him from the fiek 
his whole body was much swollen, and assumed a livid ttnf 
his breathing was short and very diflicult, and he died a 
midnight. Another boy, four years old, who was poisoned i 
tho same manner, was fortunately seized with vomiting ; bu 
this did not prevent the access of delirium. His lii'i 
however, though tlio physician did not arrive till the i 
morning. 
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Few of the ancient writers attribute any medical virtues to 
this plant ; some of them, Ijowever, mention its resolvent and 
sedative effects when applied externally. It has been in many 
instances given, designedly or inadvertently, as a substitute 
for hemlock, and has jiroduced untoward symptoms. 
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DIGITALIS PURPUREA, L. Purple Foxglove. 

Nat. Ord. S<^BOFHUL&BINE£. 

F. BiorrALE. 0. FiNGGUimT. 



Dean^2^tiotl. — Root biennial, long, whitish, furnished with 
numerous slender fibres. Stem erect, 3 or 4 feet high, cylin- 
drical, simple, clothed with fine down, leafy below, and ter- 
,ted by the long spike of flowers. Radical leaves, large, 
.t«, spreading, with decurrent petioles ; cauliue ones some- 
,t decurrent, nearly sessile, ovate-lanceolate or elliptical ; 
whole are alternate, wrinkled, veiny, crenate at the margin, 
bluish green above, lighter, downy, and reticulated beneatJi. 
■era arranged towards the siunmit of the stem, in a long, 
imidal spike, turned in one direction ; each flower pendu- 
supported on a downy peduncle, subtended at the base by 
lall lanceolate leaf or bract. Calyx divided into 6 deep, 
ovate, ribbed, pointed lobes ; uppermost smaller than the rest. 
Corolla roaeate-purple, silky, hairy, and mottled within, ample, 
cunpanulate, inflated beneath, contracted at the tube, divided 
^*he limb into 4 or -t shallow, oblique lobes, or into 2 lips, 
obtuse, slightly emarginate, lower with 3 projecting 
Stamens didynamous, with declinate, thick, compressed 
lents, the 2 longest crooked below, and inserted into the 
of the tube ; anthers large, yellow, with 2 deeply cleft, 
lobes. Ovary superior, ovate, tapering, seated on a 
ultilar ring or disk, suiinounted by a slender style, witli a 
stjgma, at first appressed, subsequently spreading. Cap- 
ovate, acuminate, subtended by the persistent calyx, and 
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tipped with the pemmnent etyle, 2-ceUed, 2-valved, containing 
numerous small, subangular, dark brown seeds. (Plate 1 
%. S: («) section of corolla, opened to show the stamens j 
(6) ovaryj style^ and stigma ; (c) capsule, cut transversely.) 

Dietribuiion. — The greater paii of Europe. Abundan 
in this country in copses and on banks. Flowers July t 
September. 

Eti/vwlogy. — The term Digitalis, from digitale, the finge 
of a glove, was applied to this plant by Fuchs, the first write 
who mentions its medicinal qualities ; this appellation n 
suggested by its German name, Jtngerkut, fingorstalL 
France it is sometimes called QankUe, and 6uvt» d« A'oi 
Dame, our Lady's gloves, viz. the Virgin. The English is th 
only language in which it is designated Fox -glove; heno 
some have surmised that the proper orthography is Folk* 
glove, i.e. Fairies -glove. Dr. Prior, in his Popular Names 
British Pla/nts, 2nd ed. 1870, p. 84, says the English i 
is derived &om the Anglo-Saxon Foxcu-glew, literally Fo» 
music, in allusion to an ancient musical iuutrument, comp< 
of bells, pendent from an arched support 

It is surprising that a plant so beautiful, and sulficicnti; 
striking to be introduced by painters in their landscape 
should not be alluded to by any of our old English poeta, ni 
even by Shakspeare. Smne indeed have supposed it to I 
the- 

" Long purjJcs, 
Tlint liberal slie|iliurds givu u grci)<H.'r name, 
But our ciild niniils <lu disid ini-ii's fiugurs tall tlium." 

Bamht, act iv. b& T. 

mentioned by the (jueen when relating the manner of Ophelii 
death, but the plant here rofen-ed to is most probably Ordt, 

Properties and Uses. — " In preparing Foxglove for i 
cinal use, it ia the custom of some druggists to remove t 
whole of the petiole and the thicker part of the midril 
retaining only the thin lamina, which is dried with a ^ 
heat Tlio fresh leaf has, when l>ruised, an unpleasant herbi 
08008 BiDvlli which in drying becomes ^eeablc and tob-lik 
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lined leaf has a very bitter taste." — Pkai'Tnacograph'ui, 
IS. 

The foUowiiig method was given at the early part of the 

int century, as the best way of preparing the powder from 

the leaves. These should be gathered when the plant is in full 

dower, and those of the second year which ai-e completely 

'eloped and imwithered should be selected ; those plants 

preferred which grow in dry gunny localities. The stalk. 

midrib should be rejected, and the remaining part dried, 

other in the stm or before a moderate fire, then reduced to 

powder, and kept in phials closely stopped. The test of the 

goodness of the dried leaf is its beautiful green colour. 

Foxglove was first noticed by medical winters in the 
fifteenth centm T ; it has been more or less used ever since, 
but froin the digtrossing and even fatal symptoms which 
wimetimes resulted from its use, they were induced almost 
entirely to lay it aside. Fuchs was the first person who 
mentions it; it is also slightly alluded to by Gerard; and 
Parkinson, a celebrated authority in his day, strenuously 
recommended it as an expectoi-ant, and as a very effiictual 
j-cmedy, combined with polyiwdy, against epilepsy. He also 
■PL-aks highly of its effects (the herb bruised, or an ointment 
iiiide of the expressed juice) as an external application to 
■crofuloiia swellings. The use of Foxglove with the same view 
is also mentioned by Hermann. Bates, and Haller. To Wither- 
ing, however, a well-known British botanist, chiefly belongs 
the credit of investigating its medicinal properties, and in- 
troducing it to modem practice. He published in 1785 an 
AcmujU of Uls Foxglove. 

At the present time Foxglove is often given in special 
cases as a sedative, and as a diuretic. It is a very potent di-ug, 
having the effect of reducing the force of the action of the 

^^■The active principle of Foxglove Is digUiUm, one grain 
^^Krhich has been proved to kill a rabbit, without producing 
^Tonvulsions, in a few minutes. Orfila records several experi- 
ments made on dogs with the dried leaves of Foxglove, and 
I many cases are on record of fatal consequences to man, both 
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from excessive doses and accidental admiiUBtration. 
following reference to one case, however, recorded at p. 23 
voL XXVII,, of the Edinburgh Jourruil, will aufBee to illii 
trate its poisonous character :~ 

Six ounces of a small decoction of Foxglove leaves ww 
administered to a young lad by an empiric, as a laxative fa 
some trifling complaint. The patient took this dose early i 
the morning, and soon after was seized with sickneas, vomi' 
ing, and severe pains in the bowels, followed by pui 
Towards the afternoon he became lethargic, and slept : 
foundly several hours. At midnight he awoke with vomitilt 
and colic, and in a short time he was attacked with genen 
convulsions. A surgeon who saw him early in the mom 
found him violently convulsed, with the pupila dilated w 
insensible, and tho pulse stow, feeble, and irregular. Coi 
quickly succeeded, and death took place twenty-two hou 
after the poison was swallowed. On examining the body, t 
external membranes of the brain were found much distend 
with blood, and the inner coat of the stomach wa.^ red in scs 
parts. 



Lxxxra. 

FUMARIA OFFICINALIS, L. Fdmttobi 

Nat. Ord. FdUBUCEf. 
F. FUHETEBBX. 0. EnDHAUCH, TAnBBSKROFF. 

Deaaription. — Root annual, slender, fusiform, whitish, a 
fibrous. Stem slender, succulent, brittle, smooth, glaucood 
erect or somewhat spreading, much branched, acutely pent* 
guiar, from 6 to 10 inches long. Leaves alternate, petiola 
twice or thrice winged, smooth, glaucous or cinereous ( 
lobes plane, wedge-shaped, cut, with linear-oblong 
segments. Flowers in loose erect sjiikes opposite the Ieav( 
with a lanceolate acuminate bract at the base of each pedioe 
Calyx of 2 lanceolate, acute, deeply toothed, deciduous sepi 
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lla oblong, Irregular, light rose, spotted with purple at the 
tiammit. Petals 4. irregular, the 3 upper connate at the base 
and spurred below the middle, lower one linear, free, greenish. 
Filaments combined in two parcels, each tipped with 3 small 
roundish anthers. Ovary superior, ovate, siibcompressed, 
smooth, surmounted by a subulate deciduous style, as long as 
the stamens, and crowned with a capitate stigma. Fruit a 
small silicic, smooth, globose, retuse and urabilicate at the tip, 
indehiscent, valveless, and containing a single seed. (Plato 
2 : (a) corolla ; {b) calyx, stamens, and pistil ; (c) the 
; (d) the same cut transversely ; (e) seed.) 

DietribtUimi. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia. 
Introiluced into the United States. Common in waste places 
in thia country. Flowers May to September. 

Etijmology. — The generic name, derived from the Latin 
furnvs, smoke, is said by Pliny to have been given in reference 
to the effect* of the juice of this plant upon the eyes, causing 
a flow of tears as it were smoke ; but he seems to have 
Uirrowed this etymology from Dioscorides, who calls it koitvoc, 
suioke. It has also been called Fu/nvas terroi, Earth-amoke, 
whicli has been supposed to refer either to the appearance of 
the foliage on a dewy summer morning, or to its peculiar smell. 

Pi-opertus and Uses. — The plant is oaten by cows and 
sheep ; but horses will not touch it, and goats dislike it. At 
one time it was used as a yellow dye. In taste it is somewhat 
aaline and bitter, which is increa-sed by drying. 

Fumitory was considered by the ancients very efScacious 
In diseases of tlie eyes ; Dioscorides also speaks of its diuretic 
qualities ; and succeeding writers, such as Galen, Aetius, Ori- 
bosius, Serapion, Avicenna, Mesu^, Came ran us, Hoffinan, 
Rivi&re, and Boerhaave, all attribute to it valuable medicinal 
virtues, more especially for scorbutic and cutaneous diseases. 
Leidenfrost recommends it for this purpose in the fonn of 
txpresaed juice mixed with the juice of dandelion root. 
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ALLIUM SATIVUM, L. Gaklic. 

Nat. Ord. liiUACZX. 

F. Ail. O. Kkobladoh. 

Deacription. — Bulb nearly ovoid, with obtuse projectio] 
covered with thin, membranoiLS, reddish white integumen: 
beneath which are several small bulbs, seated on a kind 
plate or disk, from which proceed a number of fibres ( 
atituting the true root. Stem or Horal peduncle simp 
cylindiieal, smooth, about IS inches high, with long, fli 
lanceolate leaves towards the base, fewer and shorter upwan 
Flowers in a clustei-ed umbel at the summit of the Btea 
enveloped previous to expansion by a membranous epa^ 
Perianth single, composed of C, white, ovate-oblong, spreadii 
pieces. Stamens 6, alternately enlarged and 3-pointed, short 
than the corolla, with roundish anthers. Ovary superior, shoi 
angular, with a simple style, and an acute stigma. Capsa 
short, broad, 3-sided, 3-valved, and 3-cellod, containii 
numerous roundish, dark- coloured seeds. (Plato XS^ fig. • 
(a) flower ; (b) perianth, opened to show the stamens; (c) at 
of the alternate 3-pointed stamens ; (d) pistil) 

D'uttribution. — South of France, Sicily and Soutbel 
Europe. Said to have been first cultivated in English gar 
about 1540. Flowers in July. 

Etymologif. — The generic name is probably taken J 
ayXiZia or ayXSi^, the teiins by which the Greeks designaU 
the cloves of Garlia According to Theis it is derived frot 
the Celtic all, which signifias hot, buniing. 

Properties arid Usee. — Garlic has been noted for its eulinai 
uses from tJie remotest antiquity. The Egyptians were wi 
fond of it, and were commonly reproached for swearing by t] 
garlic and onions in their gardens ; an absurdity noticed 1 
Pliny, and by the keen satirist Juvenal Its strong jtenctratii^ 
odour and caustic taate, though peculiarly ofl'ensive to moel 
English palates, is much relished by the Ruauans, Poles, 
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■ds, and especially by tlio Jews. It is eaten vdih bread, 
and employed by way of seasoning to vanoua db^hes. The 
bulljs are extensively gromi at Ovar in Portugal, for exporta- 
tion to Bra^ Formerly the juici; from the bulb was used 
by housewives for cementing broken glass and china. 

The active praperties of Garlic appear to depend on an 
essential oil, which is readily obtained by distillation with 
water. The odour of this bulb is so penetiating and ditfusible, 
that even the oxtemal application of it to the soles of the 
feet, or any other part of the body, will cause the lungs to 
exliale its odom% and the taste may be perceived in the mouth. 
It may he also detected in the flesh, and even in the eggs, of 
fowls, gecao, etc., that have eaten it. It is recommended by 
DioscoridcB as a remedy for tape-worm, venomous bites, hoarse- 
ness, coughs, etc., and externally for many cutaneous disea.ses, 
CeLsus, Rusen, Bergius, and others epcak of its use in prevent- 
ing the paroxysms of intermittents ; and it has also enjoyed 
great reputation as a preservative against contagious diseases, 
more particularly the plague; hence it formed a principal 
ingredient in the "Four Thieves' Vinegar," and it was not 
less esteemed as a remedy when that fell disease had already 
commenced its ravages. In the Britisii Domestic Herbal it 
is stated that during the prevalence of a very contagious 
fever in the vicinity of Somers Town and St. Giles's, the 
French eccleaiastica, who constantly used this plant in all their 
culinary preparations, visited hovels the most filthy and 
infectious with impunity, whilst the English ministers of the 
same religion were generally infected with the contagion, to 
which several of them fell victims. 

Amongst other uses for which Gailic has been recommended 
may be mentioned that oi' a rubefacient. The bulb, bruised and 
mixed with oil or lard, has been applied externally to scrofulous 
tumours, gout, bums, etc. The juice nibbed on the spinu of 
the back of cliildren affected with hooping-cough, is said to be 
eminently beneficial ; and inserted on cotton into the ear, it is a 
favourite domestic remedy for deafness, earache, and toothache. 
Its use in asthma is tlius de.scribt'd iu the Britiaft Uomentic 
Mtrbal ; " Dr. Bowles, an iJlnglisli physician, much celebrated 
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in his time, employed Garlic as a secret remedy in asthma, a 
with considerable succesB, His method was to form a kiodf 
preserve of the bulbs, or clovea, &;> they are called, by I 
boUing them till quite tt-nder in a close vessel, then dryiiJ 
them carofiilly by means of a. napkin. To the water in which 
they had been boiled, an equal quantity of the sti-ongest 
vinegar was added, and to this as much refined sugar as i 
necessary to form a syrup, which was poured over the t 
bulbs, put into an earthen jar, and carefully stopped for q 
The dose w&a one or two of the bulbs to be taken in a nun 
ing, fasting, with one or two table-spoonfuls of syrup, 
remedy gained great repute for the cure of astluna, aadi 
appears deservedly." 

The offensive odour of garlic may be in great met 
counteracted by ajudicious admixture of aromatics. 



LSXXV. 

TEUCRIUM CHAILEDRYS, L. Wall Gerslakdeb, 

Nat. Onl. Labiate. 

F. QEaxAXDuts, Petit CuHnk. O. Gahakdek. 

Deacription. — Root perennial, slender, yellowish, i 
creeping, furnished with short, delicate fibres. Stems bra 
decumbent at the base, then ascending, simple. 
4-sided, hairy, inches to a foot high. Leaves opp< 
shortly petiolate, obtuse, spi-eading, ovato, approaching ■ 
wedge-shaped, smooth, pubescent, veined, bright green i 
paler beneath, deeply serrate at the margin, and sometimll 
slightly lobed. Flowers on short peduncles, and are plaood 3 
or 3 together in the axik of the upper leaves, of which tii« 
uppermost, or bracts, are nearly entire at the margin. Calyx 
angular, hairy, ovate-turbinate, with 5. nearly equal, uvntA- 
acuminate, ciliate teeth, purplisb. Corolla reddish pui 
much longer than the calyx, with a short, curved tnl*, t 
divided at the limb into 2 lips, the upper short and bipiutiH 
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r lower 3-lobe(l, Uie middle lobe large, roundish. StamonK 
didynajnoua, much protruded, with slender white filaments, 
bemiinated by simple anthers, with 2 confluent, spreading cells. 
Ovary 4-parted ; style filiform, longer than the stamens, sur- 
mounted by a bifid stigma. Fruit composed of fom- achenia, 
or small nutji, each containing a single seed, enclosed in the 
pertuat^^nt calyx. (Plate XXII., fig. 2: (a) calyx; (6) corolla; 
(c) pistil.) 

DistribuHon. — Europe, ft-om Holland southwards, Western 
Asia. Found on old walls in England, Scotland, and in sandy 
fields in Ireland ; but rare, and is considered to be a garden 
escape. Flowers July to September. 

Eiymotoffy. — Teucrium was the name given in honoiu' of 
Teucer, prince of Troy, who, according to Pliny, was the first 
to discover the medicinal qualities of some plant allied to this. 
It is called Chaiuffidrys from the Greeh \aiiai, on the ground, 
and Spvc, an oak, in allusion to the oak-Uke leaves ; for tlie 
same reason it has obtained the names Quercula in Latin, 
Petit ChSne in French, and Ground-oak in English. In the 
Herhier de Maye-nce, published in 1485, it is called GamandrS ; 
hence the common French and English names of the plants. 

Properties avd Uses. — The plant has been used for tanning 
in those countries whore it abounds. Sheep and goats will 
eat it, but other animals refuse it. Germander has been 
regarded as tonic, diuretic, and sudorific, and has been used in 
jaundice, fevers, dropsy, asthma, and other chronic diseases of 
the lungs. It has also I>een used sa an anthelmintic, in 
scrofulous and scorbutic affections, and in gout. It was one of 
the ingredients in the celebrated antarthritic, or Portland 
powder. Prosper Alplnus states that the Egyptians employ it 
successfully in the cure of intermittent fevers, by taking a 
drachm of the powder an hour before the paioxysm. 
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LXXXVJ. 
TEUCRIUil SCORDIUM. Benth. Water Gebmander. 

Nal. Ord. Labutjb. 
F. ScoBDitra. G. Knobi^och DumNSEB 



Description. — Root perennial, creeping, fibrous. Stem p 
cumljent, branched, quadrangular, hairy, about a foot lot 
Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong, obtuse, downy, eoft, nerv( 
deeply serrated, light green. Flowers few, mostly 2 in 1 
axil of each leaf, pedunculate, and rather small. Calj 
tubular, hairy, striated, with 5 nearly equal, ovate, 
teeth. Corolla small, pale purple: in other respects neai 
resembling Wall Germander. (Plate XXIFI., fig. 2 : (a) caly 
{b) corolla, viewed sidewise ; (c) the same, in front ; (d) p 
(f ) anther, magnified.) 

Distribu-tion. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, ^ 
Asia to North- West Himalaya. In low, wet meadows i 
marshy places in the north-east and west of England, i 
in the south and west of Ireland, but is rare. Flowers Ju 
and August. 

Etymology. — This plant was named Seordium 
aicopSiov, derived fi-om oKopSov, garlic, on aceoxmt of ite tiSt 
ceous odoui'. Accoiding to Lobel, it wa-t fii-at identified wi 
the (ncopSfov of Dioscorides by Pelissier, bishop of MontpellU 
and Rondelet, professor of medicine at that place, about 1" 
year 1550. It has been called Garlic Gerra'ander. 

Prope^-ticB avd Uses. — The foliage is eaten by slieep a 
goats, but refused by horses, swine, and cows ; the 
Iiowever, will eat it when pressed by hunger, in consef[nei 
of which, their milk is said to be imbued with the flavour ( 
garlic. It was formerly used for placing among woolk 
articles to preserve them from the attacks of moth. The b 
exhales a peculiar odour, somewhat resembling garlic, 
combined Avith an aroma approaching to that of bops. It 
rather bittor and pungent to the taste, and lK>coine!i diaagre 
able, and at length inodorous, on being longkept. 
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The most ancient writers on therapeutics attribute to this 
plant extraordinary virtues sa an alexipharmic, sudorific, and 
antiseptic ; with reference to the latter quality, Galen asserts, 
that, on a field of battle, the bodies which lay on these plants 
wore much slower in putrefying than the rest ; and from this 
fabulous relation its antiputrescent character seems to have 
i-riginated. and. most likely, its employment (witli a host of 
tiier medicines) in the aJexiterial and epidemic waters. Mi- 
iliridatium, Theriaca, the Diascordium of Francastorius, etc., 
as a specific against the plague, contagions diseases in general, 
and gangrene. It has also been lauded in cases where there is 
want of tone in the stomach, and in flatulence, dropsy, anasarca, 
amenorrhfta, and humid asthma ; likewise m various cutaneous 
diseases, and to expel intestinal worms. It has been applied 
aa a topical stimulant, in the form of cataplasm, fomentation, 
or in powder, to atonic ulcers and hospital gangrene. 



LXXSTII. 
SOLIDAGO VIRGAUREA, L Golden-Rod. 



F. Tesoi! d'ob. 



Nat. I}rd. COMPOaira:. 

J). GOLDRHTHB, HEmKNWnNDKRAtTT. 



I" 
escription, — Root perennial, consisting of long simple 
. Stem leaiy, ai^kr, striated, rough, somewhat downy, 
d below, then erect, 1 to 3 feet long. Leaves alternate, 
_-.^, sharply toothed, harsh, covered with short rigid down, 
(slightly dotted above, paler beneath ; lower ones obovato or 
elliptical, on winged footstalks ; upper lanceolate, sessile, nearly 
entire. Flowers in terminal and axillary clusters, forming a 
panicled leafy raceme. Involucre of closely imbricated, oblong, 
acute scales. Florets of the ray from 5 to 10. ligulate, 3-toothed, 
rtilliferous, bright yellow; those of the disk numerous, per- 
il tubular, with 5 equal spreading segments. Filaments 5, 
r-Uke, abort ; anthers united into a cylindrical tube. O^-ary 
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oblong, with a filiform style, and 2 revolute stigmas. Frq 
obovate, crowned with the sessile, hair-like pa|ipu8. Kece 
tacle naked, neaily flat. (Plate XXII., fig. 3 : (a) floret of t 
ray, magnified ; (6) floret of the disk, ma^nifiod.) 

Distrihution.— 'NoTtheTn Tempeiate and Arctic Europ 
Asia, Himalaya, and America. Fi'equent in woods and thrdcfl 
in the British Isles. Flowers July to Septembor. 

Etymology. — The generic name is a derivative of a 
dare, to unite, because of the vuhierary qualities of 1 
plant. It was formerly called Solidago Sarracenica, and v 
said to have been brought over by the Christians who retiim« 
from the Saracen wars. It received its specific name from tl 
Latin I'irga, a rod, aivrea, gold, in allusion to its racemes i 
yellow flowers. 

Properties and Uses. — Both the flowers and leaves t 
highly recommended by Bechstein as affording a yellow d] 
superior to that obtained from weld or dyer's-weed {S, 
Lateola). The foliage la eaten by cattle in general. "![ 
odour of the recent herb when bruised resembles that of tl 
wild carrot ; and its taste is subastringent, bitter, and slighti 
aromatic. 

This plant was first brought into notice by Amoldos li 
Villa Nova, who highly extolled it as a remedy for stone i 
the bladder, and for its vulnerary qualities. 

Gerard had a veiy great opinion of it as an application t 
bleeding wounds and ulcers, and he gives the following a 
poflite account of its disuse : " I hane known the dry h«rl 
which came from beyond the sea sold in Bucklersbury j 
balfe a cro^^'ne an ounce. But since it was found in Ham] 
stead wood, euen as it were at our townos end, no man v 
giue holfe a crowne for an hundred weight of it ; which plolnely 
sotteth forth our inconstancie and Kudden mutabilitic, osteom- 
ing no longer of anything how pretioiiB soeuer it be, 1 
whilest it is strange and rare." He further says 
" Saracens Consomid is not inferiour to any of the i 
herbea what-soeuer, being inwariUy mioiatred or outward]^ 
applied in ointments or oyles. With it I cured Maatei 
Cai'twi'ight, a gentleman of Grayes Inne, who wa« gric%'08!y 
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bunded into the lungs, and that by God's permiasion in short 

' In more recent times an infusion or decoction has been 
mended in chronic diarrhtea and dysentery. 



Lxsxvni. 

NOPODIUM VULVARIA, L. Stinking Goosefoot. 
Nat. Ord. Chknopodiace«. 

F. VULTima. G. STtSKKNBBR GA>'BEFUSe. 

Deacnpt'um. — Root amiual, small, fibrous. Stems diffiise, 

channelled, with procumbent branches, 6 to 12 inches long. 

Leaves numerous, small, ovate, entire, gi^easy to the touch, 

covered with a greyish, pulverulent, fetid substance. Flowers 

very nmaU, lightish green, in dense clustered spikes in the 

axils of the leaves. Perianth single, inferior, deeply divided 

into 5, ovate, concave, permanent segments, membranoua at 

the edges. Stamens 5, filaments subulate, anthers roundish 

2-Iobed. Ovary globose, supporting 2 short styles, terminated 

hy obtuse stjgmas. Fruit globose, depressed, clasped, but not 

—jjoiirely enveloped by the persistent calyx, and containing a 

Hngle lenticular seed, (Plate XXI., fig. 4: (a) the flower; 

Hp) the fruit.) 

^^ Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards, Nor- 
thern Afi-ica. On waste places and road-sides in England, 
but rare in Scotland. Flowers Augnst to October. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from xi", x'''^c> 
;, and s-ouc, a foot, in allusion to the shape of the leaves 
B of the Bpedea, It has also been called Garosmus and 
i, from its fetid smell, 

perii^s and Uses. — The odour of the recent plant is 

mely fetid, resembling that of putrid fish ; the taste is 

!Ous and nauseous. The ashes yield a large quantity of 

I This plant was celebrated by many of our old physicians 
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for its efficacy in liystetical diseases. Needliam recommein 
the leaves to l)c made into a conserve with sugar as a remedy 
in hyateria, and Fuller with the same intention prepared Ida 
EUctuartiitn kyslcricum, with four ounces of the conserve aol 
forty-eight drops of oil of amber; a piece to be taken the tazt 
of a chestnut. By other authors it has heen recommended 
antispasmodic and emmenagogue. 



LXXSIX. 
LITHOSPEEMUM OFFICINALE, L, Gromwell. 

Nat. Ord. BOBAOIKES- 
K OtlEMnj, HeQBB AUX FEBLEB. G. STErSBUtE. 

Description. — Boot perennial, woody, tapering, whitis}^ 
fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, branched, hispid or haiiy; 
12 to IS inches high. Leaves alternate, sessile, acute, nerve^ 
greyish green, rough above, hairy beneath. Flowers in c 
tate cymes, small, strigose, on short leafy axillary brancliei 
Calyx 5-deffc, tbc segments naiTow, equalling the ooroQl 
acuminate, hairy. Corolla funnel-sliaped, pale yellow, 
oiificc naked; tube short; limb divided into H obtuse segmentl 
Stamens 5, anthers oblong, included in the tube. On 
4-parted, style filiform, stigma obtuse, bifid. Froit coi 
4, hard, polished, whitish brown nutlets (seldom more I 
3 or 3 coming to maturity), seated in the persistent ealyi 
(Plate XXII., fig. 1: (a) calyx; (6) corolla, opened ; (c) pist ' 
(d) fruit,) 

DisirihiUwn. — Europe, Western Asia, Siberia, Dahuria 
introduced into North America. Frequent in copses oi 
hedge-banks in England, but rare in Scotland. Flowers J\a 
and July. 

Et'jmology. — The generic name is formed from 7i9aci : 
stone, and mnpfiu, a seed, on account of tho stony 
He the nuts. In like maimer Gromwell is derived from \ 
^Hptic graun, a seed, and mil, a stone. It is also called Qtvj 
^Bl and Grey Millet. 
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^^^Pr^miee and Usee. — The nuts have no smell, and merely 
^^Bdnaceoufl taste. The seeds contain a small quantity of 
^H^ matter, but in other respects nearly resemble the cereal 
I^uns, for which they have even been proposed as a substitute. 
Tho lithontriptic \-irtues of these nuts appear to have been 
deduced from the faUacious doctrine of signatures ; their stony 
consistence being accounted typical of their efficacy as dissol- 
vents of stone in the human bladder. More modern writers, 
though they attach no credit to these illusory qualities, have 
considered the seeds as diuretic. A decoction of them, or of 
tho roots, applied hot externally, has been recommended for 
nHpving pain in the urinaiy organs. 

^1 I 

H NEPETA GLECHOMA, Benth. Gkodhd Ivy. I 

^H Nat. On!. Labutjs. 

^M F. LiEBHB tzubmtbe. 0. Gusoklbkbe. 

Description. — Ploot perennial, small, fibrous, creeping, send- 
ing out long runners. Stems creeping, with upright branches, 
slender, quadrangular, rather hairy, about a foot high. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, downy, reniform, crenate ; petioles of lower 
leaveti long, channelled, hairy and spreading. Flowers 3 or 4 
together in the axUs of the leaves, on short peduncles, at the 
base of which are a few subulate bracts. Calyx short, 
tubular, striated, hairy, with 5 nearly equal acuminate teeth. 
Corolla purplish blue, bilabiate; tube much longer than the 
calyx ; npper lip bifid, erect ; lower lip 3-lobed, middle lobe 
large, emarginate, variegated near the palate, the side lobes 
narrower and shorter. Stamens didynamous, covered by the 
upper lip ; anthers whitish. Ovary ovato, 4-cleft ; style filiform, 
curved ; stigma bifid, acute. Fruit composed of 4 achenes, or 
small nutlets, enclosed within the persistent calyx. (Plate 
XXU., fig. 4 : (a) the fruit ; (6) the calyx and pistil ; (c) corolla, 
a in front ; (d) the calyx, opened to show the ^-parted ovary.) 
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DistTihttum. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Asia, Jap« 
Western Asia. Common in tUs country in hedge-banks i 
copses. Flowers March to June. 

Etymology. — The name of Glechoma is derived 
f\T\Kbtv, given by the Greeks to a species of mint, 
species was formerly called Hedera Terrestris, as now Ore 
Ivy, from a similarity in the form of the leaves to thoso I 
common ivy (Sedera HtUx). It has received the vem 
names of Alehoof, Tunhoof, Gill-go-by-the-groimd, and Cat'd 
foot^ 

Properties aiid Uses. — Ground Ivy has been used to c 
and preserve malt liquors, for which purpose it waa mtM 
employed formerly; hence the names Alehoof and Tunho* 
The house at which such medicated beverage was sold i 
called a gill-house. Cows, swine, and goats i-efuse the plai 
but sheep are fond of it, and horses eat it occasionally. It h 
been recommended as food for silkworms. It has a 
and aromatic odour when bruised, and is slightly acrid, wai 
and bitter to the taste. It contains a small quantity of volatfl 
oil, wliich ia contained in sinEil! glandular dots on the wxHl 
surface of the leaves. 

Ground Ivy baa been described as tonic, stomachic, aperies 
. diuretic, vulnei-ary, etc., and was considei-ed a potent t 
in pulmonary and nephritic complaints, dropsy, dyspepsia, a 
colic. It is used by country people in the form of 1 
sweetened with honey, sugar, or liquorice. Taken with I 
menting ale, it has been rocommendcd in gravel and ( 
diseases of the kidneys. 

It has been used in the forms of powder and infusion, fa 
the expressed juice was considered the most effoctual 
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XCI. 

AJXJGA CHAM/KPITYS, Sehreber. Ground-Pine. 

JV<i(, Ord. Ladiats. 

F. IVKTTE, G. SOHLAGKRADT, GiJKBBL. 

motion. — Itoot annual, tlescending, somewhat bi'anched. 
Stems several from the same root, spreading, branched, 
afy, quadrangular, rediliah purple, clothed with whitish hairs, 
i (i to 12 inches high. Leaves in pairs at the joints of the 
Btemj Besaile, hairy, about an inch long, yellowish green, 3- 
parted to the middle, mth linear revolute segments, lower- 
most broader and nearly entire. Flowers sessile, solitary, and 
axillary, shorter than the leaves. Calyx ovate-turbinate, haiiy, 
S-cleR ; segments erect and acute. Corolla bilabiate, yellow, 
spotted with red ; tube longer than the cal3r!£; upper lip very 
small, bifid, erect ; lower elongated, trifid, middle lobe largest, 
emarginate, obtuse. Stamens didynamous, bent towards the 
upper lip. Ovary superior, 4-parted, with a setaceous style, 
longer than the stamens, and an acute stigma. Fruit of 4 
achenes, or small nutlets, enclosed in the persistent calyx. 
(Plate XXIII., fig. 1 : («) calyx; (fc) corolla; (c) stamens ; (d) 

a.) 

Distmbution. — Europe, from Belgium southwards, Northern 
rica, Western Asia. Local in this country, occuning in 
Iky fields in some of the eastern and south-eastern counties. 

a May and September. 

Etymology. — Chamsepitys, the name by which this plant 

) been long known, is derived from \afiai, on the ground, 

rue, a pine, from the resemblance it bears in the form of 

■ leaves and its balsamic smell to the pine-tree. It has been 

1 provincially Herb-ivy, Field-cypress, and Foiget-me-not. 

!i'h'es and Uses. — The flowers and leaves have been 

1 in much repute for their efficacy in gout and rheumatic 

iions of tliL< joints ; hence it was called by the older 

I Iva ai'thritmi, and formed an ingredient in the 

kbiated Poilland-powder. Its reputed tonic, stomachic. 
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diuretic, and resolvent qualities have also recommended it i 
visceral obstructions, jaundice and intcnnittent fevers, 
lysis, hysteric and hypochrondriacal affections, and it has li 
wise been applied externally to ulcers and tumours. 



XCTL 

SCOLOPODENDRIUM VULOARE, Sm. HART"s-foHQl 

Nat. Ord. FlUOEB, 
F. ScOLOFENDltE, LaNOUK DE OXOF. 0. HlSSCHZTNOE. 

Desanptioii. — Rhizome perennial, furnished with t 
brown fibres. Frands about a foot long, 1 to 2 inches hroat 
somewhat coriaceous, light vivid green, smooth, planu, ohiop 
acute, cordate at the base, entire, undulated at the i 
Stipas and midrib stout, clothed with subulate scales. Fmd 
fication on the back of the fronds, on each side of the rajdi 
in oblique lines of a yellowish brown colour, called « 
Involucre double, membranous, opening as it were longitai] 
nally, turned back and concealed by the prominent capsule 
Capsule 1-celled, stalked, globose, and furnished with 
elastic ring, which opens and ejects the spores in the fot 
of a fine powder. (Plate XXIV., fig. 1 : (a) pai-t of tho froa 
showing the sori ; (b) a capsule, magnified ; (c) the same, opeo 

Diatrihution. — Europe jixam Gothland southwards, North«l 
Africa, Western Siberia, Japan, Western Asia, North-West«l 
America. Common in most shady banks and copses in tb 
country, producing its fructification in July and August, 
veiy large niunbcr of varieties of tliis fern are in cultivation. 

Etifmology. — The generic name refera to the reaembia 
between the lines of fructification on the hack of iha fifi 
and the insect called Scoloiiodendra. Hart's-tonguu, or, as 
is sometimes called, Hind's-tunguc, is expressive of Uui sbft] 
of the frond. 

Projwrtica mid Unejf. — The plant has a fiiint herbj 
earthy smell, and a sn-cctlsh, aubastriDgcnt taste. The anot 
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HiysiciaiLs considered it a very valuable medicme, and freely 
invested it with astringent, alterative, diuretic, and vulnerary 
properties. Galen, among otliers, recommended it in diarrhcea 
and dysentery. It was also reckoned demulcent and pectoral, 
together, with golden and common maidenhair, wall-rue, and 
common spleenwort, called the five capillary herbs. Simon 
Pauli mentions that the German.'* used it with advantage, 
infused in beer, against enlargements of the spleen and hypo- 
chondriacal affections. Ray recommends a di-achra of the 
powdered leaves, in any convenient vehicle, for palpitations 
of the heart, hysterical affections and convulsions. 



I 



xcni. 

SISYMBRIUM OFFICINALE, L. Hedge-Mdstabd. 

NtU. Ord. O&VCIFKaX. 
F. ViLAB, TOBTCLLB, Q. WrOBENI-, HeOERIOH. 



Lescnpticm. — Root annual, tapering, furnished with long 
fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, leafy, pubescent, with spreading 
branches, from 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves alteiTiate, petiolate, 
somewhat villous, scabrous beneath, deeply divided on both 
siiles into 2 or 3 oblong, toothed lobes, terminai one very large, 
r^.Tindish in the lower leaves, oblong in the upper. Flowers 
in long, tenninal, spike-like racemes; pedicels very short 
and erect. Calyx very small, composed of 4 oblong, concave, 
spreading, deciduous sepals. Petals 4, very small, pale yellow, 
oblong obtuse, unguiculate, entire. Stamens 6, tetradynamoua ; 
filaments subulate, erect ; anthers cordate. Ovary linear, sessile ; 
style short ; stigma clavatc, emarginatc, Silique, or pod, erect, 
close-pressed to the main stem, roundish, subulate, with con- 
cave valves, and a membranous, bilocular dissepiment. Seeds 
small, oblong, dingy yellow, arranged in a single row. (Plate 
XXra.. tig. 3: (o) radical leaf; (fc) calyx; (c) petal; (d) 
stamens). 

Dialribuition. — Europe, Western Asia to the Himalaya 
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Northern Africa. Introduced into the United States. In 
hedgerows and waste places in this country. Flowers June 
to July. 

Etymology, — Sisymbrium was the name given by the 
Greeks to a species of mint, or some mint-like plant, while 
this species was called by them epwrifiov. It has received the 
provincial name of Bank-cress. 

Properties and Uses, — Hedge-mustard has been used as an 
early pot-herb, but it has not much to recommend it It is 
relished by sheep and goats, but horses, cows, and swine 
refuse it. 

The herb is almost inodorous, with a slight acrid, warm 
flavour, resembling that of nasturtium ; and the seeds are pun- 
gent like mustard. Dioscorides recommends the seeds, taken in 
honey, for diseases of the chest, purulent spittings, coughs, and 
jaundice ; also as an external application to cancers, tumours, 
etc. The herb has been most celebrated for its incisive and 
expectorant properties ; hence the good effects attributed to it 
by Lobel and others, in asthma and old coughs, as also in 
restoring the voice and removing hoarseness, for which purpose 
a sjrrup was prepared from it, which bore the name of syrupus 
cantatoris, or singer's sjrrup. Rondeletius informs us that 
hoarseness occasioned by loud speaking was cured by this 
means in three days. Ettmuller commends the seeds of Hedge- 
mustard as an excellent medicine in suppression or difficulty 
of urine. The plant has also been used externally in the 
treatment of cancer and tmnours. 
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XCIV. 

LAMIUM PUBPUltEUM, L. 
PuBPLE Hedoe-Nettle,' or Deab-Nettle. 

Nat. Old. LaBUT^. 
F. Lauieb pourpe&b. O. Pubpcb Taubhsbbel. 

fcrlption. — Root annual, slender, fibrouB. Steins curved 
it the base and branched, then erect, naked, but thickly 
lotheil -nath leaves at the Hummit, quadrangulai-, nearly 
mooth, ti to 9 inches high. Leaves cordate, obtuse, crenate- 
errate, stalked, clothed with silky hairs, tho uppenuost with 
, purplish tinge. Flowers in crowded whorls at the top of 
he stem. Calyx campanulate, 10-ribbed, with 5 awn-tipped 
eeth, often pui-pUsh. Corolla ringent, purplish red ; upper lip 
ntire, arched; lower patent, obcordate, 2-lobed, with one 
ooth on each side. Stamens 4, didynamous, covered by the 
ipper lip, anthers oblong. Ovary 4-parted, stylo filiform, 
tigiiia bifid, spreading. Fruit composed of 4 achenia, some- 
ifhat triangular, and convex on one aide,' seated in tho por- 
istent calyx. (Plate XXIII., fig. 4 ; («) corolla, magnified ; 
h) anther ; (f) calyx and piatiL) 

Distribution. — Europe, Canaries, Siberia, Western Asia, 
ntruduccd into North America. Very common in this countty 
a fields and waste places. Flowers April to October. 

Etymology. — Various etymologies of the word Lamium are 
iven by authors. Some derive it from XaiftoQ, the throat, 
n account of the shape of the flower ; others from Luniia, a 
elebrated eea-monater or sorceress, whose visage it was sup- 
oaed to emulate. This spociea is called provinclally Red 

Mangel Nettle. 

* a/nd Uses. — The plant diffiises a heavy and 
sable odour, especially when bruised, and a nauseous, 

I * Though this pUnt is here dcEignatcd Purple Heiige-Nettle, wo can find 
re*w.in for iU being bo cullud, Tho Hodj.'e-Ncttlo is Slachy* ij/lvatiea, 
he odIv rcnuon ths name has been retained here is, to preserve tlio proper 
ft of the chapters and the reference to the plates. — (J. R. J.) 
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herbaceous, aiibastringent taate. A decoction has been r 
mended in dysenteiy, pleurisy, scrofula, etc. It waa 
esteemed useful for external application to swellings, ulce 
wounds, bums and scalds. It is occasionally eaten by liorg 
goats, and sheep, but refused by cows. The young shoots a 
used as greens in some parts of Northern Europe. 



xcv. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER, L. 
Black Hellebore, or CmusmAs Rose. 

Nat. Ord. EAsructtLACE^, 
I". Ell^bcbe noib, Bosb DC No^L. 0. ScanAttzE Nix 

Description. — Root of numerous thick, flealiy, descend! 
fibres, proceeding from a large, transverse, knotted 
externally nearly black, internally yellowish ; scapes n&k« 
thick, cylindrical, 4 or 5 inches high, simple or bifurcAto 
the summit, with 1 or 2 terminal flowers subtended by 2 or 
ovate bracts. Leaves all radical, on long petioles, 
smooth, coriaceous, deep gi-een, often sjwtted with reddi 
brown, pedate, with ovate, lanceolate, acute, serrated let 
expanding with the scapes, or immediately after them. C^< 
of live lai'ge, roundish, obtuse, petaloid aepala, whlto, 
tinged with i-oae colour. Petals very short, tubular, S-lippt 
and nectariferous. Stamens very numerous ; filaments cap 
lary, rather longer than the petals ; anthers yeUow, rouadil 
Carpels about (i, surmounted by as many subulate styles a 
roundish stigmas, Fruit of 5 or 6 coriaceous pcricaqw 
follicles, which aro ovate, compressed, mucronate laterally i 
the summit, arcuate at the border, opening by 2 valves, U 
containing many black shining seeds. (Plata XXIV., fig. 2 : ( 
tnbiilar petal (nectary of Linneus) ; (b) pistils.) 

Distribution. — Southern and Eastern Europe, IVcquoat! 
cultivated in English gardens for the sake of ito I 
flowK^ which are produced horn December to February. 
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logy. — Black Hellebore was, for a long time, thought 
I the iXXt^opQ^ fiika^ of Hippocrates; but Schroff has 
tvoured to show that, of several species growing in Greece 

. Asia Minor, the medicinal properties of H. orientalis 
.pptcech nearer to those of the ancient descriptions than does 
J. ni/fer. 

Pt'opertiea and Uses. — "Black Hellebore produces a knotty, 
leshy, brittle rhizome, which creeps and branches slowly 
arming in the course of years an entangled, interlacing mass, 
hrowiog out an abundance of stout, sti-aight roots. Both 
hizrane and roots are of a blackish brown, but the younger 
oots are of lighter tint, and are covered with a short woolly 
Dfoentum. In commerce the rhizome is found with the roots 
lOre or less broken off and detached. It is in very knotty 
rregular pieces, 1 to 2 or 3 inches long, and about ^ to ^ 
f an inch in diameter, internally whitish, and of a homy 
sxtore. If cut transversely (especially after maceration), it 
tlOws a circle of white woody wedges, 8 to 12 in number, 
orrotmded by a thick bark. Tlje roots are unbrauched, 
arcely j^ of an inch in diameter. The younger, when broken 
EnMSB, exhibit a thick bark, encircling a simple woudy cord ; 
1 the older, this coid tends to divide into converging wedges, 
'liich present a stellate appearance, though not so distinctly 
) in Aetaa. The drug when cut or broken has a slight odour 
ke that of senega. Its taste is bitterish and Blightly aciid." 
-Pharmaa^aphia, p. 2. 

The root of Hellebore has been famous from time im- 
iL'uiorial, as a remedy for insanity. From ite abundance in 
10 Isle of Anticyra, ai-osc the proverb, Naviga ad Antkyras, 
Take a voyage to Anticyras," wliicb was the advice given by 
le ancients to those who had lost their reason. Thus Horace, 

D eonsidered avarice a mental disease, says : — 

'' Dauda est cLIelwri mulU pars maximii avaiis: 
If e«cia an Ant^cyrain ratio illis dvstinet omnciu." 

Sat. iii., lib. 2. 

r repute in maniacal disorders appears to have arisen 

B drastic purgative property of expelling tlie atrabilie, 

h SQch maladies were invariably thought to originate ; 
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but they (loubtleaB attributed some efficacy to the other mi 
cines combined with it, wliich ttinded to modify its violent 
action. We are told that thu ancients gave it only tu persons 
of robust constitutions, and never to the yoimg or the aged. 
The fibrous portions of the root alone wei'o used, and these 
were macerated in water, and the bark carefully separated, 
which was dried and powdered. 

" EttmulJer states that an apple, particularly sweet, waa 
chosen, and stuck full of the fibres of Hellebore root, thun 
ixiasted under hot embers ; the fibres were then withdrawn, and 
the apple eaten by the patient, which operated mildly, but 
effectually." 

Waller, in his Britisli Domestic Ilerhal, gives the following 
obsei-vations on the effect of Hellebore root as an eixhiae ;— 

■' In the depot for French prisoners of war at Norman 
Cross, in the year 1806, a peculiar disease, called ftememiopio, 
was very prevalent among them. The symptoms which dis- 
tinguish this disease are, that the patient becomes by degrees 
perfectly blind, from the moment of sunset till tho re-appear- 
ance of the bright luminary next morning. This disea.'u- 
affected a great number of the prisoners, who were obliged I'l 
be led about by their coniradect immediately after sunset, ami 
all of them at the same time were labouring under 8ymptoui--i 
of extreme dyspepsia. After a variety of treatment in- 
effectually applied, tho powder of black Ilelleboro waa f^ven 
them as a snuff. As they were most of them attached to the 
use of snuff, and had been for a long time deprived of it, they 
took the Helleljore with avidity, and generally recovered from 
their hemeralopia in the course of a veiy few days, and tbu 
dyspeptic symptoms wore at tho same time greatly retievwl. 
Their is no doubt that in many otlier affections of the hcul 
the same treatment would bo found extremely efficacious, and 
is well worthy of trial in many chronic disease* of Uio oy>.■^■ 
particularly in the early stage of guila mrena." 

Tho properties of tlie HcUeboro vary much aoconlitig U- 
age-. When recent, it is acrid and puisonoiu, ami pn>diio» 
vesication of the skin ; properly dried, it caust-s vumitiog aail 
t, vxcttca sneezing, and provokes the munstnuU ovaooa* 



^OB, etc., but after 'being long kept, it retains merely a slight 
purgative virtue. 

" In British medicine its employment is nearly obsolete, 
liiit the drug is still imported from Germany and sold for the 
1IW6 of ilomcstie animaLs." — Phai-macograpkia, p. 3, 

With regard to its poisonous properties, ita effects aro those 
of a violent acid and narcotic. Orfila found that two or three 
drachms of the root, swallowed, killed a dog in a few hours ; 
and a smaller quantity, applied to a wound, produced the same 
effect more speedily. A decoction of an ounce of the root in 
water, caused death in eight hours. Schlabel relates that ten 
grains of the extract, introduced into the windpipe, killed a 
mbbit in six minutes. The chief ajfmptoms were violent efforts 
to vomit, giddin&'w, palsy of the hind legs, and in-sensibility. 



COKItlM 6IACULATUM, L. HEiaocK. 

Kal. Oni. UKBKLLIFERfi. 

F. OioSe. 0. SoBtEBLOfa. 

Description. — Root biennial, somewhat fusiform and 
branched, whitish, about the thickness of the little finger, 8 
to 10 inches long, exuding, when young, a milky juice. Stem 
erect, cylindrical, smooth, fistulous, striated, light shining 
green, spotted with purple or brown, often covered with a 
bluish exudation, 3 to 5 feet high, much branched upwards. 
Xover leaves very large, tripinnate, altcmatL', on long striated 
OODcave petioles ; upper leaves bipinnate, opposite the branches ; 
Iea6ets pinnatifid, with lanceolate, obtuse, inciso-s^irrate seg- 
ments, shining green above, paler beneath. Flowers in umbels 
of many spreading rays, with a general involucre of about 5 
leaves, ^nd a partial one of 3 or 4 lanceolate leaves, placed 
externally on one side. Calyx an obsolete margin. Petals 5, 
white, ohcordate, with a whort inflexed point, outer slightly 
.nt. Stamens o.filaments white, eapillaiy ; anthers roundiBh, 
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scarcely as long aa the corolla. Ovary inferior, ovate, green, 
crowned by the whitish disk, supporting 2 filiform roflexcJ 
styles, and obtuse stigmas. Fniit brownish when ripe, ovat"?, 
slightly compressed laterally, dividing into 2 carpels, each of 
which is marked with 5 prominent undulated or crcnatu 
ridges, the channels much striated, and without rittiB. Seeds 
fleeply grooved in front. (Plate XXIV., fig. 4 : (a) enbiru 
flower, magnified ; (b) fruit.) 

JHstrlbndon. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Intro- 
duced in North America. Not infrequent in waat« places 
and on road-sides in this country. Flowers June and Jtdy. 

EfyTiiology and History. — The name is derived from k«i»oc, 
a top, " whose whirling motion resembles the giddiness pro- 
duced in the human brain by a poisonous dose of the juice of 
this plant" 

Common Hemlock is the Kovtiov and Cicuta of the anciei 
It corresponds in many particulars with the description gii 
by Dioscorides and Pliny in their respective works. 

The famous Hemlock potion of the Greeks, which was u 
to put ciiminala to death, was undoubtedly composed prini 
pally of the juice of this plant. On the other hand, as 
term tnc\iia was abo applied to that part of fistulous 
between the joints, so canium appears to have denot 
more than one poisonous plant, which gives a colour to t 
opinion that the deatb-drinks of the Greeks were composed 
the juices of several pemicioiia vegetablea Theopl 
relates, that a certain Thrasyas boasted of having discovered 
potion, compounded of the juico of Conium, poppy, etc, wl 
would destroy life without pain ; and JEXiaxi tells u^ that 
Cean old men, when they had become useless to the Btat« 
tired of the infirmities of life, invited each other to a banqi 
an<i liaving crowned themselves in festive mood, draok 
Cnnium, and terminated tlieir existence. The tranqoili 
majntained by Socrates, after swallowing the deadly 
decreed by the Areopagus, will scarcely accord with the kno' 
cfiects of Hemlock-juice, but that it waa an ingredient In t 
fatal cup seems exceedingly probable, aa the plant is re 
a in Greece, and a southern climate appears greatly 
'e energetic properties. 
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Properties and Uses. — The i-eeent plant has a disagreeable 
■, reaerobling that of mice or cat's urine. The odoui- of 
I properly dried leaves is strong, heavy, and nai-cotic, and 
h taste slightly bitter and narcotic Geiger, in 1831, obtained 
I the fruits of Hemlock a poisonous alkaloid, wliicli he 
ned Conine, or conia. The root, leaves, and especially the 
i of Hemlock, wero in former times considered softening, 
tolvent, anodyne, etc., and were employed estemally in 
ictions of the eyes, tumours, rheumatism, gout, and similar 
eaaoa. 
I It is chiefly, however, to the enterprising Baron Storck, 
i we are indebted for a knowledge of the therapeutical 
of this important plant. Since his time (1760) it 
I been much employed in medicine ; and though some of 
■ statements are doubtless exaggerated, many of them have 
a confirmed. He emjiloyed it in vaiious indurations of the 
viscera, scirrhus. ulcers, tumours, cataract, gout, diseased bone, 
sj'phili.s, leucorrhcea, jaundice, phthisis, etc. 

" The extreme uncertainty, and even inertness, of its pre- 
parations, which had long been known to physicians, and had 
caused its rejection by many, have been recently investigated 
by Harley {Pharmaceutical Jourmtl, vol. viii., 1SC7, and 
voL is., 1868). The careful experiments of this pbj'sician show 
what are the real powers of the drug, and by what method the 
active properties may be utilized." — Pliarmacographia, p. 266, 
At the present time. Hemlock is occasionally preaciibed on 
account of its sedative action on the motor nerves. The fruits 
BTo the best source of the alkaloid convne, and were intro- 
duced into British medicine in 1861^, in place of the dried 
leaves, for making the tincture. This tincture, however, which 
is also prepared from the fruits, is much inferior to the preserved 
juice of the plant. It has been proved that the unripe fruits 
i the peculiar properties of the plant in a greater degree 
a any other part. With regard to the poisonous properties 
t Hemlock, asses, sheep, and goats eat the foliage without 
invcnicnce, but it is reported to be noxious to kine ; and 
dogs, wolves, rabbits, ete, ara very readily destroyed by it 
Several birds, and thrushes in paiticular, feed on tho fruit. 
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Orfila found that an ounce of tho csttact of the lea 
destroyed a dog in forty-five minutGS, and twenty-«i 
grains, introduced through a vein, killed another in I 
minutea. 

Several cases are recorded of the deleterious effects of i 
plant on man. Dr. Watson mentions two cases in which 
proved fatal. The sufferers were two Dutch soldiers, who h 
taken the leaves mixed with other herbs in broth ; they wi 
seized with giddiness, coma, convulsions, and death. Agast 
speaks of a man who, after taking a poisonous dose, ' 
atfcctcd with convulsions in the upper part of the body, w] 
the inferior extremities were paralysed. In others he remai 
furious delirium. On examination after death, the vessels 
the head have been found much congested, and the blood 
markably fluid. 

Very different accounts are given of the properties 
tho roots of this plant. Ray states, that three or to 
ounces of the root have been swallowed without any ; 
markable effect. Mr. Curtis speaks of a gentleman who h 
some of the largo roots boiled, and found them as agreeat 
eating, at dinner with meat, as carrots. On the other 1 
Storck relat«a, that a drop or two of the milky juice applied 
his tongue produced great pain and swelling of that organ, ai 
for some time deprived him of the power of s|)e6ch. 
gave two ounces of the juice, obtained from throe pounds 
tho fresh root, to a dog, without any remarkable effocts ; 
Wepfer relates the case of two monks, who became raving n 
after eating the roota ; and Vicat mentions an in.stanco of 
vine-drosser and his wife, who mistook the roots for paratip 
and after partaking of them at supper, awoke in the nig^ 
delirious, knocking themselves rudely against tlio walla of tl 
room. The only way in which these discordant stateniea 
can be reconciled, ia by rememljering tlie influence of climai 
Fee informs ua, that in Russia and the Crimea Hemlock : 
inert and eatable, and that in the South of Europo it i 
estrcmely poisonous. Soil and situation, and limo of yeai 
have also an influence on tlus plant, bb on the colcbicum in 
othora 
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IDPATORIUM CANNABINUM, 



L. Hemp-Aobimony. 



Nat. Ord. COMPOHTJ!. 
;, BXBBE OB SAINTE CUNECOIfSE. 0. WABBBKHAKr, 

KUmonHDENKBAtJT. 

ription. — Root perennial, oblique, moderately thick, 
fimushed with many whitish fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, 
tomentose, green, tinged with purple, full of white pith, 
bi-anched, 3 to 4 feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, opposite, 
divided into 3 or 5 lanceolate lobes ; the middle lobe longest, 
ash-coloured green, slightly pubescent on the upper surface. 
Flowers very mimerous, thickly crowded in terminal corymbs. 
Involucre composed of oblong, obtuse, imbricated scales, 
coloured at the summit; for tho most part forming calyces, 
which enclose about 5 sahent florets. Corollas unilbrm, 
tubular, perfect, with a regular 5-lobed limb, pale i-eddish 
purple. Filaments eapillaiy, veiy short, anthers imited into 
a tube. Ovaiy oblong, small, style filiform, longer than the 
ooroUa, deeply cleft ; stigmas downy, spreading. Fruit oblong, 
angular, crowned by tlie sessile, pilose pappus. Receptacle 
mall and naked. (Plate XXV., fig. 1 : (a) group of five fiowei-a, 
t.'Lchod from the corymb; (6) floret, isolated; (c) fruit.) 
Distrihutimi. — Europe, Siberia to Japan, Western Asia to 
I Himalaya, Northern Africa. It flourishes in Britain on 
C banks and moist places. Flowers July to September. 
Etymology. — The name Eupatorium, according to Pliny, 
1 given in honour of Eupator Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
It first diacovorod its medicinal properties. It is uncertain 
^er this plant was kno^'n to the ancients ; it apjiears not 
p the Eupatorium of the Greeks nor of Avicenna. 

rties aTid Uses. — The leaves, with the addition of log- 
I boiled in a solution of green vitriol, yield a good black 
colour. Damboumey obtained a yellow dye by making a 
decoction of the whole i)lant. It is not eaten by any animal 
leicept the goat. 
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Hiimp-agiTinoiiy has a strong odour, somewhat resembling 
that of uinbeUiferous plants, such as wild parsnip. Every 
part of the plant, and eapecially the root, has a hitter, pungent, 
and aromatic taste ; but the leaves have most hittcmesa 

Toumefort speaks highly of the efficacy of thia plant in 
obstructions of the viscera, intermittent fevers, and dropg-. 
Boerhaave calls it Rusticonun Panacea, and states that the 
turf-diggers in Holland use it with great benefit in jaundice, 
scurvy, foul ulcers, and those swellings of the feet to which 
they are much exposed. It has also been applied extemaUai 
in the form of a cataplasm, to various tuiiioiirs, particulai 
hydrocele, and to ulcers ; and the expressed juice, united v 
vinegar and common salt, has been a favourite application I 
some cutaneous diseases. For internal application, tlie i 
leaves have been used in the form of tea. 



xcTm. 

HYOSCYAMUS NIGER, L. Henbane. 

Nat. Ord. Solasacex. 

F. JUBQUUHX. O. BlLSBNKBAirr. 

DescriptioV: — Root annual, thick, fiiBiform, 
somewhat branched, brown externally, whitish within. SUi 
erect, cylindrical, branched, covered with clammy i 
hairs, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves large, alteiTiate, amplcxicaia 
soft, woolly, clammy, ovate-lanceolate, acute, sinuated, i 
irregularly lobed. Flowers nearly sessile, tenninatiDg 1 
stem and branches in a long leafy spike, all turned in t 
direction, and somewhat pendulous. Calyx tubular, 5-dd 
veined, persistent. Corolla funnel-shaped, 5-lobcd ; tube nei 
white, purplish at the orifice; limb pale yellow or straw coIot 
reticulated with brownish puiple veins, Filaments B, subi 
downy at the base; anthers cordate, purjile. Ovary roui 
style filiform, purple, as long as the utamens ; stigma capita 
Capsule ovate, with a furrow on each side, 2-ceUed, opi 
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id, and finnly inclosed in the calyx. Seeds i 
tibovate, curved, brown, hai-d, covered with minute depressions. 
(Hate XXrV., fig. 3 : fa) calyx ; (b) coroUa, ojiened ; (c) pbtil ; 
"rfd) caparile, detached from the calyx.) 

jyUtribiitifm. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Dahuria, 
Western Asia to North-Western India Common in this 

intry in sandy waste places near towns and villages, 
ially near the aea. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. — The generic name is compounded of vc, w>c, 
■bog, and Kvaftoi;, a bean, the fruit being eaten with impunity 
'■hoga. 

Properties and Uses. — The lurid appearance, and heavy 
odour of this plant, together with its clamminess to the touch, 
seem to indicate its noxious qualities. The odour somewhat 
resembles that of the black currant, but it ia stronger and 
more disagreeable. The herb is almost insipid to the taste, 
and the root sweetish. The leaves when burnt have somewhat 
the odour of tobacco, and they sparkle with a deflagration like 
nitre. Geiger and Hesse discovered in this plant, in 1833, a 
substance which they named kyoscyamine. 

Henbane was well known to the ancients, as appears from 
the writings of Dioscorides, but little use appears to have been 
made of it except as an occasional topic. It has been famous, 
however, for its supposed use among fortune tellers, sorcerers, 
etc ; for from the leaves was prepared the sorcerer's ointment, 
and from the root the celebrated anodyne necklaces, " to be 
hung about children's necks, to prevent fits and cause aji easy 
breeding of the teeth." A very different quality is attributed 
to the seeds of Henbane by a German writer in the Epkeme- 
rkles Oerm. vii., viii. ilecur. 3, p. 106 : he states that the 
fumes of the seeds, proceeding from a stove, caused a violent 
quarrel between a man and his wife who had previously lived 
in the utmost harmony, Celsus recommends the leaves to be 
made into a collyrium with yolk of egg, and the seeds as an 
ingredient in i>il!3 for prociuing sleep. To Storck, however, 
almost exclusively belongs the merit of discovering the true 
character and value of this plant. 

" Though a remedy undeniably potent. Henbane in the first 
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half of the last centmy had fallen into disuse. It was omitta 
from the London phannaeopceiaa of 17-t6 and 178S, and r 
stored only in 1809." — Phamtacographia, p. 417. 

It is now used as a sedative, or anod^'ne, and la applied a 
the forms of tincture or extract. Hyoacyamine has a simil 
effect to atropine in powerfully dilating the pupil of the ey( 
The dried leaves, amoked like tobacco, is a popular remedy fa 
toothache. Two varieties of Henbane, known as the onnii 
and biennial, are cidtivated by herbalists. 

With regard to the poisonous properties of the piM 
goats, sheep, and swine are said to eat it with impunity ; ai 
Benard states, that horse-dealers are accustomed to mix t 
seeds with oats in order to fatten their horses. It is injwrioi 
to ata^, and fatal to most birds, especially the gallinaceoi 
tribe ; also to fishes, and to nearly all insects, except one d 
two beetles which feed upon it. The smell is said to drit 
away rats. According to the esperimentn of Orfila, the jit 
of an extract procured from the leaves, stems, and espedaH 
the root, produces in animals a state of sopor. 

The whole plant appeal^ to be poisonous to man ; Sir i 
Smith, however, and Fi-ofessor Martyo assert that they hM 
swallowed the seeds without inconvenience, while sewv 
other writers mention in.stanccs of their dangerous and evt 
fatal effects. Choquet describos the effects of Henbane i 
two soldiers who ate the young shoots dressed with olive (I 
They soon experienced a sensation as if the ground were reelu 
beneath them ; they had a stupid appearance, and their lira! 
were swollen; subsequently the eyes became haggard, the pup 
excessively dilated, and the dght dull and fi.'ted ; the pul 
was small and intermittent, the breathing difficult, the j« 
locked, and the mouth distorted by the rlsiut mirtlonic 
there was also that union of delirium and coma termed typ 
mania : the limbs were cold and pabied, the arm.4 agitated I 
convulsive movementrt, and to all these alarming symptoil 
was added carphologia. By the exhibition of emetics and p 
gative lavement*, one of the men was soon relieved ; the o4 
continued delirious until the next day, but by means 
fltii >iou8 doses of vint^r, and strong pui;gative9^ 1 

covered. Many similar coses ore recoiiied 
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SCIX. 
PAEIS QUADRIFOLIA, L. Herb-Pabis. 

jVa(. Orii. LlUAOEK. 
F. PABIBETTK, HUHtK DS BSKAllD. O, EiNSEBBE, FCOHSTBACBE. 

iJesmpfion, — Rhizome perennial, creeping, fleshy, aome- 

trhat jointed, fumiBhed with a few fibres. Stem erect, simple, 

ij'Undrical, smooth, naked below, obsoletely striated, about a 

tot high. Leaves generally 4 in a whorl, towards the summit 

r the stem, ovate, acute, entire, 3-nerved, deep dull green, 

die, and spreading horizontally. Peduncle tei-minal, erect, 

jp-flowered, shorter than the leaves. Calyx of 4, pale green, 

Enear-lanceolate, acute, reflesed, persistent sepals. Corolla of 

linear-subulate, yellowish green, reflesed petals, rather 

■barter than the cal^'x Stamens 8, filaments subulate, anthers 

linear, 2-celled, yellowish, attached to their middle. 

Dvary superior, roundish, dark purple, supporting 4 spreading 

^les, shorter than the stamens, with simple stigmas, downy 

*bove. Fruit a globose berry, obsoletely 4-aided, purplish 

Uock, shining, about the size of a small cherry, 4-celled, eacli 

containing several ovate globose seeds arranged in 2 rows. 

"Plate XXV., fig. 2 : (ti) the flower seen in front with its sepals, 

petals, and stamens ; {h) the pistil ; (c) the berry ; {d) a vertical 

Btion of the same to show the seeds ; (e) seed.) 

IKdribat'wn. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Western Asia. 
1 woods in some parts of England and Scotland, but is local 
lowers May and June. 

Etymology. — The generic name is supposed to be derived 
irom 'par, parts, etjual, in allusion to the regularity of the 
parts of the flower and fruit, the number four prevailing. In 
addition to the term Herb-pai-is it has also been called One- 
berry and True-love. Gerard say.s, " Herbe-paris hath foure 
leauea directly set one against another in maimer of a 
Indian crcsae or true-loue knot ; for which cause among 
its it hath been called Herbe True-loue." 
rties and Uses. — Bohmer asserts that the dried leaves 
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of this plant impart a fine yellow coloui' to yam or 1 
cloth previously soaked in alum water. The foliage is eaten 
by goata and sheep, but refused by horses, cows, and swina 
The berries are poisonous to poultry. 

Herb-paris ranks with the acid narcotics, and if taken 
into Uie system may produce eSeets similar to colchicum, fos 
glove, etc. The hemes are said to have proved noxious I 
children. It was recommended by Tragus, Camerarius, 8 
other of the old writers, as an excellent remedy, in the form o 
cataplasm, to inflammatory tumours, cancers, etc. The berrie 
were iised for the same purpose, and were likewise est«eme< 
beneficial in diseases of the eyes, by the peculiar inductioi 
of those who believed in signatures — Uie dark purjile benj 
having some rosemblance to the pupil of the eye. 

Liuneus recommends the root as an emetic in lieu ( 
ipecacuanha, Eind it has also been used in various other i 
Tliough the rootstock is known to be pui^tive, it is not n 
used in medicine. 



GERANIUM ROBERTUNUM. L. Hehb-Robebt. 

Nat. Orfi. Oerakuckx. 
F. Gkb-imios, Bxo-de-qbue bobkbtis. O. BupBEcarsKBAUT: 

Description. — Root annual, slender, branched, fibram^ 
yellowish white. Stems about a foot high, trailing, mudi 
branched at the base, hairy, jointed, of a reddish hue, britUa^ 
shining. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 3 and o-parted; leaflell 
tritid, pinnatiHd ; segments shortly mucronate, tinged with red, 
shining, and sprinkled witli whitish hairs; stipules aboi 
acute, enlarged at the base. Flowers axillary, two 
on a hifld peduncle, longer than the petiole.1 Calyx 
striated, an^ilar, ventricose. conijKwed of 5 lanceolale, mi 
sepals, of a reddish hue. Corolla of 5 regular, entire, o1 
KtaK twice as long as the calyx, bn^t 
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pnrple, streaked with wliite lines. Stamens 10, filaments 
united at the base, 5 alternately shorter, with elliptical 
2-c«lIci:i anthers; at the base of the longer filaments are 5 
nyctariferous glands. Ovary roundish, 5-lobed, style subulate, 
stigmas cylindrical, recurved. Capsules or carpels 5, reticulated 
and wrinkled in tlieir upper half, and furnished with long 
naked awns, separating in a spiral manner from the base to 
the apex of the common axis ; each containing an oblong, 
smooth seed. (Plate XXV., fig, 3 ; (a) calyx, stamens, and 
pistils ; (b) petal ; (c) tube of the stamens, opened ; (d) the five 
capsules, separating ii'om the common axis; (e) one of the 
capsules or cari>els.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to North-WeHtem India, Frequent in waste 
places and thickets in this country. Two or three varieties 
are known. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology, — The name of the genus, the yfpavtov of the 
Greeks, is derived from ytpavo^, a crane, in allusion to the 
shape of the fruit, which has some resemblance in form to the 
beak of that bird. 

pTopcHies and Uses. — Herb-Robert has been employed in 
some parts of the Continent for tanning; and a yellow dye, 
it is said, may be obtained from tlie leaves. According to 
Linneus, it is eaten by horses and goats, and occasionally by 
cows, but is refused by sheep and swine. Ho also states that 
the bruised herb drives away bugs. It has been much used 
by farmers as a remedy for the staling of blood and thu bloody 
ilux in cattle. 

The recent plant has a strong peculiar odour, resembling 
that of the dead-nettle or wood -strawberry, but more powerful 
and leas pleasant ; and a slightly bitter, saline, and austere 
taate. It was formerly much celebrated for its vulnerary 
powers, and as being efficacious in hemorrhages, gravel, 
jaundice, scrofula, etc. It has also been recommended by some 

i^e old physicians in intermittent fevers, and for outward 

location in tumours, cancers, ulcers, etc. 
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PEUCEDANUM OFFICINALE, L. 
Hoo's-Fesnel, oe Sea Sulphur-wort. 

Nat. Ord. tJxBKLUFSRX. 
F. PmOEDAN, FsirOIlIL DK FOBO. 6. HaABSTBUIQ. 

Deacription. — Root perennial, fusiforra, thick, long, dark 
colour externally, whitish within, containing a fetid resinoui 
juice. Stem erect, cylindrical, striated, hranched, smootli, 
leafy, tough, about 3 feet high. Leaves long, rigid, divided 
5 or 6 times successively into 3 leaflets. Segmente Uneai, 
nearly flat, acute, flaccid, entire. Flowers in large, many-rayed, 
concave umbels, with a general and partial involucre, of a few 
setaceous, deciduous leaven. Calyx consists of a 5-tootheil, 
inJlexed mai^in. Petals 5, obovate, equal, with an acute in- 
flexed point, yellow. Stamens 5 ; filaments capillary, longer 
than the petals, tipped with roundish anthers. Ovary oblong 
supporting two small recurved styles, terminated by obtusa 
emarginate stigmas. Fruit broadly elliptical, tawny. (Plati 
XXV., fig. 4 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; (6) calj'x, ovary, i 
styles ; (c) the fruit, somewhat magnified ; (rf) the two carpeb 
separating at maturity.) 

DiMi-ibiition. — Europe from Belgium southwards. A 
British plant, occurring, in salt marshes, only in the soutli 
eastern part of the island. Flowers July to September. 

Etymolof/y. — The genus takes its name from the mmttiavt 
of Dioscorides and the other Greek writers, which is eupposei 
to be identical with this plant ; so-called from n-tuifi. a pine-trM 
in allusion to the bituminous odour of the root This odoa 
has also been compared to that of sulphur, which, together wid 
the yellow colour of the juice, has suggested the name Sulphu] 
wort. It ha« also been called Horestrong, Horostrange, , 
H&restrong, corruptions apparently of the German Haanitrang 

Properties and Uses. — Tlie fresh root baa a strong, fet)4 
sulphureous smell, and a heavy, unctuous, suliacrid, bitterisl 
taat«. The roots wounded in spring, exude a large ijuantity 
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yeUow juice, which soon concretes into a hard giim-i-esln, 
having all tlie sensible properties of the plant. 

The root wa« a favourite remedy with Hippocrates and his 
immediate successors, and was recommended in coughs, phleg- 
matic obstructions of the lungs, nephritic pains, flatulencies, 
Lud difficult labours, and externally in hemicrania, ulcers, and 
fill tumours. 

The resin tucuded by the root has been recommended as a 
■ibstitute for ammoniacum and galbanum. 



cn. 

ILEX AQUIFOLIUM, L. Hollt. 

Nal. Onl. IndNBfi, OB AQTIIFOLIAOKa. 

F. Houx. 0. &TBcm>ALiiB. 

I Descriptityti. — A small evergreen tree, 4 to 30 feet hi^h, 

fbch branched, the young shoots very smooth, pliant, of a fine 

green colour ; bark ash-coloured, very compact ; wood bard, 

heavy, yellowish-white, darker towards the centre. Leaves 

persistent, alternate, pi'tiolate, coriaceous, deep shining green, 

ovate, undulated, and furnished at the margins with strong 

sharp spines. Flowers small, numerous, on short peduncles, 

somewhat umbellate, springing from the axils of the leaves. 

Calyx small, slightly hairy, mostly 4-toothed. Corolla rotate, 

in 4 deep divisions, of a whitish colour. Stamens i (sometimes 

^and then the other parts of the flower have a corresponding 

Nrelopment), spreading, with subulate filaments, attached to 

e of the corolla. Ovary sessile, 4-celIed, and terminated 

► 4 sessile obtuse stigmas. (The pistil in some flowers ia 

logetber wanting.) Fruit a shining, scarlet berry, nearly 

Berical,and includes 4 bony, channelled nuts, each containing 

igle seed. {Plate XXVI., fig. 1 ; («) an entire flower of the 

natural size ; (b) caiys. and pistil ; (c) the borrj-, with part of 

the fleshy substance removed, to show the 4 nuts ; (d) a nut, 

bted.) 
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IHetnbution. — Europe from Southern Nonv-fty to Tarkej 
and the Caucasus, Western Asia. In copses ai 
this country, and is frequently planted as an ornaments 
shrub. Flowere May to August. 

Etifnwlogy. — Tlie etymology of the term Ilex is mthe 
uncertain. Th^is derives it from ac, a point, in Celtic. 
specific name AquifoUum is derived from acus, a point, ; 
folium,, a leaf, in allusion to the spiny loaves. Holly hai 
received the provincial name of Holme and Hulver. From H 
con.secration to religious observances, we have the name Hollj 
i.e. Holy tree. 

Properties and Uses. — The sensible qualities of every p 
of this tree are rather feeble, but the baik has some re« 
blance to the odour of turpentine, while to the taste it is Y. 
and viscous. This viscidity is owing to the presence of ; 
glutinous matter, chiefly abounding in the liber or inner bark 
it w very soft, tenacious, and filamentous. 

The old writers seem to have been but slightly acquaints 
with the pro[>erties of the Holly. They discovered that t 
berries were emetic and purgative; and Gerard, Ray, ) 
others, mention that ten or twelve of them " ai-e good i 
the colic." The root and the inner bark of the stem they a 
considered emollient and resolving, as also the viscid i 
usually called bird-lime, which waa recommended to be appliM 
to tumours and to parts affected with gout. Very Utde i 
recorded of the effect* of the leaves : Hallor gave the expre 
juice with success in jaundice, and Durant in intcnnitt 
fevers. Dr. Rouaseau, in an Etaai/ on fhe fsv of Holly i 
Ilicinc, in the Transactions of the Medico-Botanical Society 
London, 1832 — 33, strongly advocates its use as a febriftigf 
and substitute for cinchona. The active principle he i 
ilicine. So strong was his belief in its febrifugal properties 
that he relates a number of cases, some of an obstinate c 
ter, that were cured by ilicine. 

Holly' is much prized for making he<tges, as it forms i 
most impenetrable and durable fence; but, on account a 
the slowness of it« growth, it is seldom employed. Evdyi 
)f-hedge at Sayea Court, four hundred feet Iw 
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I feet h^h, and five feet bi-oad, which he planted at 
: auggestion of Peter the Great, who resided at liis house 
em he worked in the Dockyard at Deptfoid. He exclaims in 

StfUu, " Is there under heaven a more glorious and re- 
thing object than such an impenetrable hedge, glittering with 
armed and varnished hedges, blushing with natural ooraL" 
e branches of this tree are well-known emblems of Christ- 
s, being used to adorn our houses and chui^ches at that 
son ; a custom which Dr. Chandler thinks a relic of 
lidism, " houses being decked with thom that the sylvan 
rita might repair thither, and remain unnipped by the frost 
I cold winds, until a milder season had renewed the foliage of 
ir darling abodes." HoUy serves for various useful purposes. 
Jking-sticks and knife-handlos are made of the branches ; 

wood being very hard, and suBceptible of a fine polish, 
much used by turners, especially in the manulacture of 
ibridge ware ; it is also used in veneering, and is some- 
es stained black, to imitate ebony. The substance called 
l-lime is cliiefly obtained from thLs tree, and in the 
owing manner: The bait is peeled off in the month of 
y, and the outer rind, or brown epidermis, being removed, 
B put into boiling water in an earthen vessel, and left in a 
ap place for about a fortnight ; it is then taken out and 
J bruised in a moi-tar, until reduced to a kind of paste or 
cilage, washed in cold water to separate extraneous matters, 
I finally left to itself for foiu- or live days ; tlie scum is then 
loved from the surface, and it h ready for use. 
There arc numerous varieties of this tree, chiefly depending 
the vaiiegation, margin, and size of the leaves, and colour 
ie berries. M'hich are highly ornamental in clumps, borders, 
1 other parts of pleasure-grounds, affoixUng much variety 
Judiciously intermixed. 
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cm. ^M 

- LONICERA PERICLYMENUM, L. H 

H HoXEYSnCKLE, OK WoODBIN'R ^H 

■ Nal, Ord. CAPHIPOLIAOa^ ^1 

F. Chevrefecillb. 0. GraeBBLATT. 

Distribution. — A twining slmib, 6 to 20 feet high; root 
ligneous, with numerouB creeping etoloniferons fibres; bark 
pale brown; branches opposite, tinged with piu-file. Leaves 
opposite, ovate, or somewhat elliptical, distinct, sessile, smooth 
or somewhat pubescent above, glaucous beneath ; upper ont 
smaller. Flowers large, yellowish or white, with i-oseati 
streaks, in terminal, ovate, imbricated heads, Calyx superii'i 
small, deeply 5-toothed, Corolla monopetalous, tubular, riu 
gent, divided at the limb into 5 unequal segments, lowi.' 
larger, and more open and revolute. Stamens 6, with subulat« 
filaments attached to the upper part of the tube, terminatMl 
by oblong anthers. Ovary inferior, globose, with a filiform 
style, crowned by a clavate trifid stigma. Fruit of about C 
globose scarlet berries, collected into a terminal head, ami 
accompanied by the permanent bracts; each berrj" 3-celIcil 
when young, but when mature usually 1-cellod. and containing 
in the midst of pulp, 4 or 5 cnistaceous seeds, rounded on i'k 
side, convex on the other. (Plate XXVII., fig. 3: (a) t!.i' 
corolla opened, with the stamens and pistU ; (b) the head i.'!" 
fruit ; (c) a berry, cut horizontally to show the seeds ; (d) a 
seed, magnified.) 

DistribuiioTi. — ^Europe, Northern Africa. Plentiful in 
hedges, woods, and thickets throughout Britain. Flowii 
June to Sei>t<;mber. 

EtyvuAoipj and Hia(cn~y. — The generic name was given ii 
honour of Lonicer, a German botanist, who died in ir)86. TKi- 
species is most probably the n-tpucXu^vop of the ancient Gnwt- 
and was so denominated from inpiKXtuii, to entwine. 

This plant, for the beauty and cxquiste nuctoreous &«^- 
ranoe of its flowcn, is a favourite denizen of the ganlc^ 
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and ahmbbeiy ; but nowhere is it more beautiful than in its 
native recesses. It is often mentioned by poets. 

Shakspearc has been wrongly accused of making the 
Woodbine and HoneyBuckle distinct plants ; his words 
are; — 

"So doti the Woiidbine, Ihe BWt-et Honeysuckle, 
Gtntly entwist the mnple." 

Alilton errs in calling it " twisted Eglantine," which is the 
name for sweet-briar or dog-rose. Shakspeare distinguishes 
I tb^m;^ — 

" O'cMianoi^eil with luscioiw Woodbine, 
With swoet muak-rosee, and with eglunttne." 

The stems of Honeysuckle invariably twine in the same 
direction, viz., from right to left, or with the sun : this is also 
the case with the hop, bryony, etc. ; while others, such as 
dodder and convolvulus, constantly take a different direction. 

Properties arid Uses. — According to Reuas, the root fiir- 
nL-jhea a eky-bluo colour, and the branches may also be 
tmploj-ed in dyeing. Kops tells us that of the stem and 
branches are made teeth for rak&f, weavei-s' stays, and tubes 
for tobacco-pipes. The foliage is eaten occasionally by oxen, 
goats, and sheep, but refused by horses. The leaves, when 
bruised, have a disagreeable odour and an insipid styptic taste. 
The bark, stem, leaves, and flowers, are possessed of proper- 
ties which have claimed for the plant an admission into some 
of the Continental pliarmacopceias. The bark has been used 
in gout, and the bruised leaves have been used externally in 
skin diseases and ulcers. A decoction and infusion of the 
flowers were considered antispasmodic in asthma and coughs. 
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crv. 

HUirULUS LUPULUS, L. Hop. 
Nat. Onl. Cakmabinkk. 

F. HOITBLOK. O. HuPFEH. 

Deacnption. — Root perennia!, ligneous, branching, fmii 
which proceed several tough, flexible, striated, scahron 
slightly angular stems, which twine in a spiral manner arouTi'! 
neighbouring plants in hedges, to the height of 10 to 20 ff-.t 
and round poles as high as 30 feet. Leaves opposite, »i<\":'- 
often altema to, petiolate, cordate, 3 to 5-lobcd, sometimes siiD| il' 
serrated, veiny, rough to the touch, being covered with miouii, 
asperities, deep-green, accompanied at the base by 2 small. 
entire reflexed stipules. Male flowers small, yellowish whittv 
in axillary and terminal pendulous racemes, peduncles suit- 
tended by small lacoolate biucta ; perianth of 5 oblong, cae- 
cave leaves; stamens 5, very short, with capillary filaments, 
and oblong 2-cened anthei-s, opening by 2 terminal pores. 
Female flowers supported on axillary, opposite, short, bractt- 
ated peduncles, and composed of nimieroua ovate, oblu»c, 
membranous scales or bracts, palo greenish yellow, imbri- 
cated so as to form an ovoid cone or strobile ; eacli bract has 
in its axil 2 other scales of much smaller size, incurved at ha^. 
and each enclosing a small superior oblong ovary, surniuuiit4.->l 
by two villous reflexed styles, with simple stigmas. Sci:'! 
roundish, compressed, margined, covered with a drj' intiu- 
branous integument, reddish brown, sessile at the base of JU 
scale, which is sprinkled with a resinous bright-yellow faiina. 
(Platti XXVII., fig. 2 : (a) female flower ; (b) calycino Ktk 
when the fruit is ripe ; (c) fruit ; {(I) a raceme of malo flowets; 
(o) male flower, magnified ; (/) stamen, magnified.) 

rUstrihution. — Temperate Europe, Asia, Korth AmeriA 
Common in hedges and copses in Kngland, introduced is 
Scotland, and rare In Ireland. Flowers June to July or 
August. 

The adage — 



ins to n?fer to the period of flowering. 
FJ'h-i"logy and History. — 'I'he generic name is said to be 
*3.>riv'.(l Irom humus, moist-earth, as hops flourish best in rich 
"■rrwoiat soils. Lnpulus is a diminutive of lupus, a wolf ; because, 
^according to Pliny, the plants suffered to grow among osiers, 
ertrangle and destroy them, as wolves the shepherd's flock, 
Ihe Anglo-Saxon Itappan, to climb, is the parent of our 
"inodera word Hop. 

Tlie first mention of Hops occurs in a letter of donation by 
King Pepin, which speaks of humulari^s ; meaning, probably. 
Hop-gardens. Beckmann does not And the word Lupulua to 
occur L-arlier than the 11th century. About the beg innin g of 
the following century. Hops were introduced into the breweries 
of the Netlierlands. They seem to have been unknown in 
England till brought from Artois about the year 1524. An 
old distich runs thus — 

" Turkeys, carp, Hops, pickerel mid beer, 
Came into Engkud aU id one year." 

Ale, the common drink of our Saxon ancestors, was made 
generally from malt alone, or clarified with ground-ivy, hence 
called alehoof, which was thought to render the liquor more 
wholesome. Parkinson says, " The ale wliich our forefathera 
were accustomed only to drink, being a kind of thicker drink 
than beere, is now almost quite left off to be made, the use of 
Hoppes to be put therein, altering the quality thereof to be 
jnudi more healthfull." And Gerard makes a distinction 
■ibetween ale and beer : " The manifold vertues of Hops do 
istly argue the wholesomenesso of beere above ale ; for 
B Hops rather make it a physicall drinke to keepe the body 
|c health, than an ordinary drinke for the quenching of our 
For several years after the introduction of Hops 
e was a strong popular prejudice against them. Heniy 
'.. issued an injunction to the brewers not to put any Hops 
r brimstone into their ales. Walter Blith, in his Improvef 
inproved, published in 1649, informs uh, "That not many 



years since, the famoiia City of London petitioned the I 
liament against two nuisances ; and these were, New 
coals, in regard of their stench, etc., and Hops, in regard tl 
would spoyl tiui taeie of drink, and endanger the pet^ 
Now, however, severe penalties are inflicted on brewen » 
use any other bitters for preserving their bwir; nevert 
many articles have been so used. 

In 1873 the number of acres under Hop cultivation i 
England was 63,276. In Kent alone, which is the priadpi 
Hop-growing county, over 39,000 acres were so cultivated, 
Sussex, Herefordshire, Hampsliire, Worcestershire, and Siaieyj 
Hops are also cultivated to a smaller extent, as also slightly il 
some parts of Wales. In Bavatia, Wurtemburg, Belgium, an 
France, Hops are grown, but to a smaller extent tbao i 
England. Notwithstanding that we produce such lai| 
quantities in this country, we imjiort Hops very extcusivdy, 
Ixith from Continental Europo and from the United States, 

Hops are mostly planted in rows, six feet apart ; five c 
sLx plants are generally placed together in a cirele, and sevend 
feet distant from each otJier. It is propagated by cuttings 
procured from the most healthy of the old stools. The plants 
are usually supported the second year by short poles, and tlitt 
third year, when the plant comes into full bearing, theso t 
replaced by poles of fifteen or twenty feet in height, from fbu 
to six of which are apportioned to each hill. 

The proper time for gathering the Hop, is when the a 
biles, or chaffy capsules, begin to assume a brown colour, about 
the end of August or beginning of September; the stalks a 
then cut two or three feet from tlie ground, and with the pol«i 
to which they are attached, placed horizontally on woodea 
frames. The Hops are plucked by women and children, end 
after being carefully separated from the leaves and stalks, t 
put into large sacks and carried away tfi be dried. The i 
cess of drying is performed immediately, in kilns like t 
used for malt. Charcoal is the fuel usually employed, and tfae 
heat requires to be regulated with great care. Wlien dm 
they are jiacked in canvas sacks, called " pockets," each c 
which contains about one cwt. and a quartei* of Hops. In 
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fing they lose about throe-quarters of their weight. Hop 
plantAtiona are proverbial for their uncertain produce, varying 
according to the season from 2 to 20 cwt. per acre. The 
cxpuuses of cultivation are very great ; but a plantation once 
in bttaring will not need to be renewed for several years. Few 
plants aro more subject to disease, and depredations from 
insects. Many varieties of Hop are distinguished by culti- 
vator, such as goldings, whitebLnea, grapes, colgates, etc. 

Properties and Uses. — The young shoots or stems, gathered 
in spring and boiled, are eaten in some parts as asparagus, 
under the name of fiop-tops. The stems or bines, steeped in 
water, then dried and dressed like hemp, make excellent cloth 
and cordage, and strong paper; for this purpose, in Sweden 
they are gathered in autumn, and soaked during the winter, 
and in the following spring dried in stoves and prepared in 
the usual manner. From the leaves and flowers when dried, 
Damboumey procured a fine cinnamon- brown dye, and the 
expressed juice of the stems affords a permanent red-brown 
colour. The dried strobiles of Hops have a peculiar, fr^rant, 
licavy, subnarcotic odour, and a very bitter, aromatic, persia- 
t^nt, slightly astringent taste. Their virtues are exti-acted 
without heat by infusion in alcohol and ether, and by warm 
infusion in water; distilled in water they yield a volatile 
aromatic oii 

Tlie active principle of Hops resides in the yellow trans- 
laeent glands sprinkled on the scales of the cones near the 
base. It is separated in part by friction, and collects upon the 
floors of the kiln and room where the hops are dried, and in 
warehouses in which large quantities are kept, where it is 
called cooni; scientifically it is termed lupulin. Dr. Ives, of 
New York, discovei-ed that by merely beating and sifting the 
Hops, the lupulin may be obtained, in the form of a fine 
yellow powder, which adheres to the fingers when rubbed, 
agglutinates by heat, and is very inflammable. Dr. Ives re- 
marks, that the process of gathering and drying the Hop 
-hoiild be performed with a view to the preser\-ation of the 
iuwder, — that a great saving of expense would accrue from 
N ctnployinent in brewing; and the absoiption of wort by 
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the Hops, as generally used, would be obviated. He further 



" So far as can be determined from its sensible propeTtiet^ 
a quantity of lupuUn which has been kept in bottles for tl 
years, and is now by me, lias lost none of its aromatic flavom 
or is in any respect deteriorated by keeping. That the lupuJ 
possesses all the virtues of the Hop essential to the j 
quality and the preservation of beer, is demonstrated by t 
experiment made in 1820, by an experienced and respectabl 
brewer in this city. Ho obtained, by tbreshing and f 
from a bag of Hops weighing about 150 lbs., 21 lbs. of lupulil) 
Of this, and the usual quantity of other ingredients, he i 
forty barrels of beer; the quantity into which ho ordin 
put 150 lbs. of Hops. The summer following, and not lef 
four or five months after it was made, I had an opportunity d 
comparing this beer with that manufactured about the t 
time in the usual manner. The former was less bitter, but i 
no respect inferior to the latter. It would, doubtless, ban 
been better than it was, had all the liipulin been sepanU 
from tlio Hops used in the experiment. There can, theref<» 
bo no doubt of the correctness of my former opinion, tliat I 
any mechanical moans can bo devised, by which the lupnlin 
may bo easily and readily separated from the strobiles, it will 
consummate an improvement of incalculable value in the art 
of brewing." 

Fayen and Chevalier have detected a volatile oil in lupolin, 
which is similar in odour to the Hop, but moro penetratiag, 
narcotic, and acrid in the throat. This oil at first escaped tlii' 
notice of Dr, Ives, from its great volatility and solubility in 
water. — Journal de Pharmacle, 1822, 

The properties usually attributed to Hops are ' 
being stomachic, tonic, diuretic, more or less narcotic, anth 
niintic, and antiseptic. As a stomachic, it is more conunoi 
taken as a beverage than in the character of medicine, 
the State of Now England, a fermented decoction, witli I 
simple addition of troacle, known by the namo of hop h 
much used, ^^'hen made sutBciently bitter with Uic Hops, a 
used as a common drink at meals, it promotes digestioii B 
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than any of the table liquor in common use. It wus eaid 
to be particularly adapted to obviate the lassitude and de- 
bility felt by persona of relaxed habits in the spring, or on 
the approach of warm weather. A simple infusion has been 
employed for that purpose. As a tonic, it has been described 
6a very useful in some cases of dyspepsia, by giving tone to 
the stomach, and allaying irritation; also in some stages of 
fevers and cutaneous dtsoaaoa. 

Besides its allowed tonic action, the Hop manifests con- 
siderable influence over the nervous system, particularly by 
inducing sleep and allaying pain; hence it is a valuable remedy 
in those affections accompanied with suffering and watchful- 
ness. Dr. Maton found that, besides allaying pain and pro- 
curing sleep, the preparations of Hops were capable of reducing 
the fixquency of the pulse, and increasing its firmness in a 
direct manner. 

For the purpose of producing sleep, pillows stuffed with 
Hops have been used. They were first prescribed, we are 
ij'ld, in 1787, to Gcoi^o HI., and again with great effect in 
thi! Prince of Wales's severe illness a few years since. At 
ilic- present time Hops are used medicinally, in the forms of 
tincture, infusion or extract, as a tonic and sedative. The 
p-ranular, yellow substance lupulin has similar properties to 

I Hop, with somewhat less astringency. It Is known in^ 
ntisb practice, but is not often prescribed. fl 
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MAHRUBrUM VULGAEE, L. White HonEHopuD. 

Nat. Ord. Labutx, 

F. KSSKUBE. O, Geueikeb Akdors, U&bienwuiizkl. 

Description. — Root perennial, woody, with many fihl 
Stems erect, branched from the base, strong, qua* 
covered with fine hoary pubescence or woolljneas, IS b> | 
inches high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate or nearly roiH 
thick, much wrinkled, unequally crenate-toothed, vein 
covered with pubeaceneo like the stem, and of a cinereniw 
bluish green colour. Flowers small, in dense, axillary, convex 
whorla, subtended by setaceous villous bracts. Calyx tubu- 
lai', with 10 ribs and 10 narrow bristly hooked teeth, 5 of 
which are alternately smaller ; throat hairy. Corolla nearly 
white, bilabiate, with a cylindrical exacrted tube ; upper lin 
linear, straight, cloven ; lower lip bi-oader, 3-lobed, late 
lobes acute, reflexed, middle lobe large and somewhat e 
ginate. Stamens didynamous, included in the tube of t 
corolla, tipped ivith small oblong anthers. Ovary 4-paiti 
sumioimted by a simple filiform style and a bifid stigi 
Fruit composed of 4 oblong nutlets, situated at the botta 
of the persistent calyx. (Plate XXVI., fig. 2 : (a) entire flow 
(h) a section of the corolla ; (c) pistil ; (d) calyx, opened I 
show the 4 nutlets.) 

Distribution. — Euro[>e, Northern Africa, Western A&ia, I 
North-Westem India. Introduced in Nortli America, 
waste places in England, but not common; more rare I 
Scotland and in L-eland. Flowera July to November. 

Etymology. — The name Harmbium is said by Linnets 4 
be derived from Maria-Urbs, a town of Italy, situated on tl 
borders of the Fucino lake ; others suppose that it comes fi 
the Hebrew Marrah. which signifies a bitter juice. It ( 
thought to be the Trpaawv of Dioscoridos and Theophra 
and the Marrubium of Pliny, 

Properties and Uses. — ^Thia plant exh&lea a fragnuit o 
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hich is sotnGwhat vinous or imiaky, agreeable at first, but 
Boon fetigning the sense. If. has a bitter, penetrating, and 
slightly acrid flavoui-, remaining long in the mouth. Tlieae 
ftlities in great part remain in the dried herb, but they are 
Myed by long keeping. Both water and alcohol extract 
■ virtues. By the ancients it was extensively used, with the 
r of removing obstructions of the lunga and other viscera. 
1 likewise been veiy celebrated in humoral asthma, and 
irly that kind attended with a redundance of viscid 
B ; in obstinate coughs, and pulmonary consumptions. De 
1 and Halter often found it fail. It has also been employed 
_Jf ehronic catarrhs, in scarlatina, and intermittent fevers. Many 
of the old phy.'^iciann and writers on drugs highly extol the 
plant for its medicinal virtues; and the original authors of this 
work considered that it might be successfully given in cases 
where tonic remedies were necessary, and they also considered 
it entitle<l to bo esteemed as a serviceable expectorant. It is 
11 a favourite popular remedy in coughs. 




CVL 

BALLOTA NIGRA, L. Black Horehound. 

Nat. Ord. Lasiats. 

F. Masrube Mom, Ballotz. O. GoTTEBVXBaEaa. 

BcrlpHon. — Root perennial, woody, fibrous, sending up 

1 erect, straggling, branched, quadrangular stems, tinged 

^ purple and clothed with woolly, recurved hairs, 2 or more 

I high. Leaves opposite, ovate, crenate seixate, petiolate, 

■ed with soft hairs, shining dull green. Flowers in dense 

■rla in the axils of the leaves; peduncles branched, sub- 

1 at the base by setaceous fi'inged bracts, shorter than 

"caiyx. Calyx salver-ahaped, divided at the rim into 5 

i-liort, mucronate, spreading teeth, and traversed by 10 nerves 

■ ' libs. Corolla pale reddish purjile, yellowish at the helmet; 

)per lip erect, ovate, slightly concave, unequally crenate. 
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villous ; lower lip trifid, lateral lobes roundisli crenate, midc 
lobo 4 tiinea larger, emarginate, glabrous, mai'ked with whi 
veins. Stamens didynamoua, with subulate filaments short 
than the upper lip, terminated by oblong anthers of 2 eprea 
ing colls. Ovary small, 4-parted, smiuounted by a filifoi 
stylo and a slender bifid stigma. Fruit consiats of 4 
oblong nutlets, neaily black when ripe, enclosed in the p 
sistent calyx. (Plato XXVI., fig. 3 : (a) the calyx ; (6) pist 
(c) corolla, opened to show the stamens.) 

lAatribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Ai 
Inti'oduced in North America. Tolerably abundant in wu 
places and hedge-banks in England; rare in Scotland a 
Iieland. Flowers July and August. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from the Gre 
BoXAoTTj, so called from /3iiAAbi, to reject, on account of 
disagreeable odour. It is supposed to be the plant mention 
by Dioscorides under that name. 

Propcrtits and Uses. — The whole plant has a strong d 
agreeable odour, particularly when bniised, and a nausei] 
bitter taste. Dioscorides observes that this plant is an antidc 
to the bite of a mad dog ; and other writers have copied tJ 
erroneous statement. Thus in Beaumont and Fletdie 
Faithful Skcplicrdr^ (act ii,) we find — 

"ThU U the clotc bearing a yellow flowor 
And IhiB black Horp-hound : both aro very gcxnl 
For aheep or ihepherd bitten by a vood- 
Dog's TOQom'd tooth." 

With regard to its medicinal uses, Toumefort 
several instances of gout, if not absolutely cured, at 
rendered much more tolerable and less frequent in it« 
rence hy the use of this plant, It is seldom, however, IaI 
internally, on account of its unpleasant taste and fetid 
Externally, the leaves, in form of poultice, or bruised wi 
honey, resolve hard tiunours, allay pain, and clean.se ill-oo 
ditioned ulcei-s. The inhabitants of Gothia consider it 
panacea in most cutaneous diseases, as scrtr%'y, itch, ring-voc; 
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COCHLEAItIA ARMORACIA, L. Horse-Radisu. 

Nat. Ord. CavctFEHM. 
F. Raifobt. G. Mekbbettio. 

I Seacription. — Rootafcock perennial, long, white, cylindrical, 
5 deeply into the ground, and with difficulty extirpated. 
a erect, cylindrical, smooth, branched towards the top, 2 to 
jet high ; flowering stems angular. Kadical leaves very 
■, dark green, oblong, ci'enated and much veined, supported 
I footstalks ; caulino leaves smaller, sessile, often incised, 
>ermost elongated, lanceolate, toothed or quite entire. 
wers nomerous, terminating the stem and branchus in loose, 
!, paniculate coiymbs. Calyx of i ovate, equal, con- 
!. spreading, deciduous sepals. Corolla white, of 4 cnjciforui 
i, with an obovate, obtuse limb, twice as long as the calyx, 
ens tetradynamous, simple, with subulate incurved fila- 
), terminated by yellow cordate antliers. Ovary roundi-sli, 
ig, surmounted by a short style, croAvned by a capitate 
Kiform stigma. Fruit an oblong silicle, or pod, wrinkled, 
Iny, with tur^d valves and slender dissepiment; 2-celled, 
f-seeded (often abortive). Seeds small, globose and 
titute of a maigin; the cotyledons are accumbent (o=}, 
XXVI., fig. 4 : (o) calyx ; {h) petal ; (t) stamens and 
til ; (rf) pistil, separated ; (e) fmit, or silicle.) 
\ XHetribution. — Said to be "indigenous to the Eastern pai'ts 
, from the Caspian, through Russia and Poland to 
tnd." In waste places, river-banks, and comers of tields 
] country, but an introduction. It is cultivated as an 
Flowera May and June. 
Gerard, who seems to Have considered it indigenous to 
this country, says : "Horse-radish for the most part groweth, 
and is planted, in gardens ; yet have I found it wilde in sundiy 
places, as at Namptwich in Cheshire, in a place called the 
Milne Eye; as also at a small ^-illage neore London, called 
Hoesdon, in the field next to a farme-house leading to Kings. 
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land, where my veiy good friend, Master Bredwell, praetitioDQ 
in pMsicke, a learned and diligent searcher of simples, and D 
WiUiaiu Marten, one of the fellowship of Barber-surgeoos, i 
deare and loving &iend, in company with him found it, a 
gave me knowledge of the place, where it flourisheth to t] 
day." ^ 

Eljmology. — The generic name is derived from coddeit/t 
a spoon; the leaves of many of tlie ^>ecies being hoUowe 
like the bowl of a spoon. Aimurscia is formed from 
Celtic, ar near, moi' the sea, rich against, viz., a plant grow 
ing near the sea. Horse-radish has been called provincial! 
Red-cole. 

Like many other plants which increase chiefly by the r 
Horse-radish seldom perfects its seeds. It is easily propagate 
by cuttings, and thrives best in a rich deep soiL Moistiii 
increases its bitter and alkaline flavour. 

Propcrtiea arid Uae». — Horse-radtsli is universally \ 
as a condiment to the roast-beef of Old England, and to si 
kinds of £sh, also as an ingredient in sauces. Tba Gem 
sei-m to have used both the root and leaves with food dm 
the Middle Ages, but though many of the English writers i 
herbs of that period mention the plant, they do not refer to i 
use amongst the English people. At the latter end of the 10 
century it was known as Red Cola Gerard refers to it i 
being eaten with flsh and meat by the Gennans. About t 
middle of the lith century, however, we Icam fi^m T 
Adavi in Eden, or Xature'a Paradise, that the sliced root n 
eaten in this country with vinegar. Bcckmann mcnticHis t 
plant as well adapted for the purpose of tanning o 
leather. It is refused by a31 kinds of cattle. 

The fresh root has a veiy pungent odour, and a hot, bitil 
acrid taste, combined with a slight degrrse of sweetness. T 
continued boiling, these qualities arc entirely dissipated ; ai 
by diying, it loses more than half its weight, but still retail 
much of its acrid pungency. This, however, at length di 
appL-arK. and it becomes sweetish, and finally hitler and insipj 
It should bo kept for u.ie in a cellar, where, co^■ered with mt 
or dry earth, it retains its virtnes for a considerable time. 



cvm. 

EQUISETUM ARVENSE, L. Horse-Tail^ 
Nat, Ord, EqcisETAGEA. 

F, Pr2LX deb ChAHFS. Q. SGHAaHTELSU.U. 
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Horae-radiah root is stimulating, antiscorbutic, diuretic, 
tmetic, and expectorant. Numerous experiments have proved 
ita anUscarbutic vii-tues. Buryius, Ettmuiler, and others have 
strongly recommended Horse-radish as possessing all the above 
properties. Though it is now very seldom prescribed, an in- 

IfiisioQ or a distilled spirit is sometimes used. 
Description. — Koot perennial, slender, dark brown, creep- 
jointed, with numerous capillary fibres. Sterile stems 
uKiunbent at the base, 1 to 2 feet high, with undivided, 
aiicending, whoiled branches, angular, with about 12 striEe, 
microscopically tuberculate, leafless, but furnished at each 
articulation with about 12 subulate, erect, dark, brown sheaths, 
membranous at the margin ; fertile stems, which appear before 
the sterile ones, from G to 8 inches high, erect, unbranched, 
leafless, smooth, tubulai' within, silvery brown cstenmlly; 
sheaths, distant, erect, long, cylindiical, ventricoae, striated, 
incised, and toothed. Fructification terminates the stem in 
8 long, oblong, lanceolate, hght brown sptke. (Plate XXVIII,, 
fig. 2 : {«) one of the peltate scales, magnified, with its invo- 
lucres discharging the capsules or sporules ; (fc) capsule, mag- 
' ified.) 

Xthtribulion. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Northern 
^ Himalaya, North America. Common in this country on 
d-sides, banks, etc. Fructification appears in AprU, 
Ktymology. — The generic name is formed from equus, a 
, and Beta, a haii- or bristle, signifying Horse-tail, in 
aion to the form of tbe stem. The ntiruvpi^ of Dioscorides, 
I the Equisctum, Ephedi'on, and Anabasis of Pliny, are 
iposed to refer to one or other of these plants. 
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Properties and Uses. — ^The cuticle of the steins contain 
a large quantity of silex, which renders them very suitable for 
polishing hard wood, ivory, brass, etc. E, hyemale, often 
called Dutch-rushes, is much employed for these purposes by 
artisans, and was formerly used to scour and clean pewter 
dishes and plates, milk-pails, and other culinary artidea This 
species has been recommended as useful for tanning or dressing 
leather. E. arvensis is a troublesome weed to farmers, espe- 
cially in ground which has been reclaimed fix)m rivers, and 
in fields where water stagnates in winter. It is seldom 
touched by animals, except the goat; and when cows have 
been driven by hunger to feed upon it, injurious consequences 
are said to have ensued, viz., diarrhoea, bloody urine, and 
abortion. 

It is nearly inodorous, and has a slightly saline, herbaceous, 
and styptic taste, producing in the mouth a sensation of 
dryness. The Horse-tail has been reputed astringent and 
vulnerary. Gerard thus describes its vulnerary properties : — 
" Dioscorides saith that Horse-tail, being stamped and laid to, 
doth perfectly cure wounds ; yea, although the sinues be cut 
asunder, as Galen addeth. It is of so great and singular virtue 
in healing wounds, as that it is thought and reported for 
truth, to cure wounds of the bladder and other bowels, and 
helpeth ruptures and burstings." — Herbal, p. 1116. 

As an astringent it was formerly much used in dysentery, 
ulcers of the lungs, phthisis, malignant fevers, etc. A strong 
decoction has also been recommended as an outward applica- 
tion to indolent ulcers. In more recent times Leuhossek of 
Vienna has strongly advocated it as a powerful diuretic. 
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CIX. 
NOGLOSSUM OFFICINALE, L. Hound's-Tonqixe. 
Nat. Ord. BoKiGiNia. 
F. CrxooioBSB, LANom oe Chien. 0. Husdbzungb. 

Description. — Koot tiennial, long, fusiform, and slightly 
branclied ; reddish black externally, whitish within. Stem 
Ljtbiok, erect, leafy, striated, villous, branched above, 2 feet or 
^■lUlTe high. Leaves numerous, alternate, waved, pubescent, 
^5l*ft. greybh duU green, often a foot in length ; lower broadly 
lanceolate, attenuate, on long footstalks ; upper sessile, lanceo- 
late, and somewbat ovate at the base. Flowers small, sup- 
ported on short peduncles, arranged in terminal and axillary, 
paniculate, unilateral, slightly drooping racemes, each with 
a single amplexicaul bract near the base. Calyx inferior, 
deeply 5-cleft. with erect, villous, subacute segments. Corolla 
funnel-shaped, scarcely longer than the calyx, dull crimson ; tube 
very short, thick, greyish, spotted \vith purple ; limb concave, 
5-parte'], with roundish, obtuse, veined segments, its mouth 
nearly closed with 5 oblong, convex, purple, scales. Stamens 
5, filaments short, inserted into the margin of the tube, 
alternate with, and just below the scales, and tipped with 
curdate-oblong, greenish anthers. Ovary depressed, smooth, 
yellowish green, 4-parted, style pyramidal, as long as the tube 
of the corolla, surmounted by a capitate emarginate stigma. 
Nutlets 4, globose, depressed, imperforate at the base, 
affixed lateially to tho central column or style, very rough; 
each nutlet containing an ovate, ^bbous, smooth seed. (Plate 
XXVIII., fig. 4: (a.) the calyx; ((j) corolla; (c) pistU; (d) a 
nutlet isolated, attached to the calycine segment.) 

Di^trHmtian. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 

A.'^ia. Introduced in the United States, In fields and waste 

[ilftces in Britain, but not common. Flowers June and July, 

Ei]pnology. — The generic appellation from kdmv, kvvqc, a 

"^. and yXfunaa, a tongue, and the vernacular names of the 

I'i^Jit in this and moat of the European languages, refer to 
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the shape and softness of the leavea, which have been com- 
pared to the tongue of a dog. It is not quite certain whether 
this plant is the KwoyJ^btaaov, of Dioscorides, and the Cyno- 
glossos of Pliny. 

Pro'perties and Uues.—Thn root, or rather the bai'k of the 
the root, has a narcotic odour, and a saline, sweetiah, disagree- 
able, viscid taste. The foliage has a similai' flavour to the 
root, but more insipid, and a subnarcotic fetid smell, which 
some have compared to that of the goat, aud others to the 
odour of mice. 

The somewhat lurid appearance of this plant, and the feet 
that no animal except the goat will touch it, has caused it to 
be regarded with a degree of suspicion, which its fetid and 
narcotic odour tends to conflrm. Some writers deny the 
narcotic properties of Hound 'a-tongue, but those who have 
gathered the plant in their botanical excursions, and have had 
occasion to handle it for any length of time, are well acquainted 
witli its powerful narcotic emanations; in some cases pro- 
ducing nausea, giddiness, aud fainting followed by sickntss. 
This property, however, is nearly lost after the plant has l>eeii 
long kept, and it has then merely the cooling, sweetish, and 
mucilaginous qualities of bugloss and comfrey, to which it i* 
closely allied. Soil, likewise, appears to liave a materinl 
influence upon it; as, according to Hormaim, those ploiiU 
which grow in damp places have a rank, heavy, narcotic 
smell, while those produced in dry localities are nearly iaodo* 
roua. There is no doubt that the different parts of thli 
vegetable, like Henbane, etc., vary considerably according \o 
age and season, and are most vigorous Just before the epoch uf 
flowering, 

Wo have but few instances recorded of the iX)isoiioiu 
effectB of this plant when accidently received into the stomach. 
Morison relates, that a whole family at Oxford ate the boilc<i 
loaves gathered in mistake for those of comfrey, and soon 
after dinner were seized with obstinate vomiting, followed by 
stupor and sleepiness ; which Hymjttoms continued a]t«ntaU*h 
for nearly forty hours, and with such severity that on« pcnk>ii 
died. 
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The medicinal effects of Hound's-tongue are somewhat 
doubtful ; narcotic, anodyne, and astringent properties being 
attributed to it by some authoi's, whilst others deny its having 
any narcotic or anodyne influence over the human system. It 
WES formerly included in the Materia Medica of the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacoptciaa, and in, we believe, atill used in 
some parts of the Continent in catarrh, coughs, dysentery, etc. 
It has alao been used externally for cataplasms, in tumours and 
ulcere. 



SEMPERVrVUM TECTORUM. L. Hodse-Leek. 
Nat. Ord, CbassUUOEA. 

F. JOUBABBG. 0. HaTTBLACOH, 

Deacripthn. — Root perennial, descending, elongated, some- 
branched and fibrous, crowned with several dense tufts 
'thick, fleshy, ovate, wedge-shaped, acute, imbricated leaves, 
ith on both sides, ciliated at the mar^n, bright green, often 
with red at the summit. Stem erect, hairy, alwut a foot 
clothed -with narrow, alternate, sessile leaves, which become 
luoUy smaller as they approach the summit. Flowers in a 
l1, cjnnose corymb ; secondary branches springing from 
le axil of a leaf, or bract, supporting several shortly pedi- 
cellate flowers, disposed in a stellate form, and for the most 
part turned in one direction. Call's deeply divided into 12 
persistent segments. Petals usually 12, lanceolate, 
I, equal, withering, roseate purple. Stamens 24-, 12 of 
dch are perfect, oppo.site the petals, with short subulate 
lents, and globose, 2-Iobed anthers; the remaining 12 
being transformed into carpels. Ovaries 12, ranged in a circle, 
oblong, pointed, compres,sed, terminated by short recurved 
styles with obtuse stigmas. At tho base of each ovary, and 
altcmatt: with the stamens, is a small, nectariferous, wedge- 
Bhsped scale. Carpels equal in number to the ovaries, I-celled, 
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opening longituJinallj, containing Diuneroiis minute seeds, 
arranged in a single aeries along each margin of the sntnn'. 
(Plate XSVII., %. 4 : (a) tuft of radical leaves ; (b) entire 
flower ; (c) carpels ; (it) stamen ; (e) carpel, divided lon^tn- 
dinally; (f) seed.) 

Diatnbution. — Etux)pe and Western Asia. Tolerably plenti- 
ful on walls, roofs of buildings, etc., in many parte of BrituOri 
but not indigenous. Flowers June and July. 

Etymolojy. — The generic name is derived from 
always, and vivo, to live, in aUusion to the vivaciousness 
these plants. Common House-leek has the various provina 
names of Ayegret^i and i?fl7!3reen, signifying evergreen; al 
Jupiter's-eye, Bullock's-eyo, and Jupiter's-beard. 

Properties and Uses. — House-leek has no very perceptil 
odour ; to the taste it is watery, cooling, and slightly acnd si 
styptic. The leaves are very succulent, and contain a lai; 
quantity of acidulous, rather opaque juice, which besides pi 
dueing a sensation of astriction in the mouth, manifests i 
astringeney by the dark colour it assumes when mixed with 
solution of sulpliato of iron. Though it is now but ini 
ferently valued as an internal remedy against diseases, it i 
formerly considered a very sei-viceable rcfiigorant and 
gent, good results having been ascribed to its use in d^-sente 
and convulsive diseases. Peasants, also, led no doubt by t 
natural credulity which prevails respecting " herbs " amo 
that class of society, sometimes take it for the cure of iot" 
mittent fevers, and arc said to derive either ima^naiy 
positive relief Externally applied, the Houae-Ieek has enjo; 
no mean reputation. Galen celebrates it as an apphcatlon 
erysipelas, shingles, and other inflammations ; Dioscorides 
ophthalmia, and against worms; and Pliny for weaka 
of the eyes. The bruised plant ia fiwiuently employed, 
rustic practice, against bruises, bums, and long-standil 
ulcers. 

" In some countries Houao-Ieek is regarded with 
religious veneration ; tho simple and credulous iiihshil 
attributing to it the power of defending them from end 
meuts, and the malevolence of pretended sorcerera." Ud 



8 US tliat in Smoland, House-leek ia planted on the roo& 
I to preserve them from decay. Goats and sheep eat 
of this plant, other animals in general refuse it. 
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HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS, L. Hyssop. 

Nat. Ord. Labiate. 

F. HTSora. G. Ysop. 

ription. — Root perennial, ligneous, about as thick as 
I finger, somewhat branched and fibrous. Stems several 
I the same root, erect, shrubby, obaoletely quadrangular, 
"'iiut 2 feet high, with opposite, elongated branches. Leaves 
i[i green, opposite, spreading, subsessile, long, lanceolate, 
Liuute, entire, minutely ciliated at the margin, spiinklcd on 
both sides with small glandular dots. Flowers nearly sessile, 
for the most part tiu-ned in one direction, disposed in whorla 
in the axils of the upper leaves, forming erect, elongated, leafy, 
spike-like i-acemes. Calyx tubular, funnel-shaped, slightly 
hairy within, striated, divided at the limb into 5 nearly equal, 
acute teeth, Corolla blue, bilabiate, with a slender tube ; 
upper lip small, erect, rounded, emarginate; lower lip divided 
into 8 segments, intermediate one large, obcordatc, spreading, 
and somewhat ci-enated. Stamens didynamous. longer than the 
corolla, with subulate spreading filaments, tipped with simple 
linear anthers. Ovary 4-parted style, slender, tubular, violet- 

■ iiloured, a little longer than the stamens, and terminated by a 
! 'id stigma. Fruit consists of i nutlets, enclosed in the calyx, 

■ tell containing a single globose seetL (Plate XXYII-, fig. 1 : 
(a) entire flower, magnified ; (b) pistil; (c) fruit; (d) nutlet of 
the fruit, magnified.) 

Diatrilyuiion. — Hyssop was first cultivated in this country 
about the year 15*8, and is now well known in gardens, being 
valued for its beauty and fragrance when in flower, as well aa 
tor ite medicinal qualities. It grows wild in many parts of 
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Middle and Souihem Europe, especially in mountamons situa- 
tions, but it is probably of Asiatic origin. Flowers June to 
August. 

Etymology. — Much diversity of opinion has prevailed as to 
•whether this plant is the eaob of the Hebrew writings, and the 
v<T<TWTrog of the Greeks. Dioscorides has left no description of 
the vfTfTwwog, apparently considering that it was sufficiently 
well known ; but the effects attributed to it do not correspond 
with those of our Hyssop. 

Propeii/iea and Uses. — ^This plant has a very agreeable, 
fragrant odour, and a warm, aromatic, bitterish taste. Accord- 
ing to Bergius, the recent herb, when masticated, affects the 
tongue and fauces with a sensation of heat, like that produced 
by camphor, but more feeble. Hyssop was formerly much 
recommended for chest diseases, especially catarrh, and asthma, 
with the view of promoting expectoration ; but its stimulating 
properties render it a doubtftd remedy in these complaints. 

The infusion of the leaves, in the form of tea, was said to 
augment the action of the stomach and intestines, and was 
frequently employed with that view by aged or feeble persona 
Rosenstein found it destructive to worms in children ; and in 
Sweden, it would appear to be a common vermifuge. 

Externally, Hyssop has obtained great reputation for 
removing the blackness consequent on a blow, especially black 
eyes, and even for discussing a bloodshot eye. The method of 
using it was, by taking either the fresh or dried plant, tied up 
in a piece of linen, and immersing it in boiling water or wine, 
and applying it hot and moist to the part 
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HEDERA HELIX, L. Ivy. 

Nat. Ord. AnALiAOS, 
F. LlEHLB. O, EpKEU, Batjmwihdb. 

Deacriplioii. — An evergreen climbing shrub, throwing out 
fcM>te from the side by which it comes in contact with other 
-iibetances; branches tortuous and flexible; wooJ soft, light, 
aud porous. Leaves, when young, lanceolate and entire; at a 
more advanced period they become cordate, 3 or 5-lobed ; and 
-.0 bsequently, when it has arrived at the top of any support, 
1 lie branches shorten, and form into largo bushy heads, and the 
leaves become ovate and undivided ; all the leaves are petio- 
late, coriaceous, thick, shining, deep green, often veined with 
whitish linea Flowers small, pale green, collected into spheri- 
cal, simple umbels, at the summit of the branches; pedicels 
generally covei-ed with stellate pubescence. Calyx veiy small, 
;t -toothed. Petals, oblong, acute, reflexed, light yellowish 
green. Stamens 5, alternate with tho petals, erect, with 
subulate filaments inserted beneath a large disk, which crowns 
the ovary ; anthers cleft at the base. Ovary inferior, turbinate, 
crowned by a veiy short style and simple stigma. Fruit 
smooth, globose, purplish black, rather succulent, about the 
size of a pea, crowned by the I'emains of the calyx, 1-celled, 3 
to 5-seeded. Seeds large, oblong, angular, convex on tha outer, 
angular on the inner side. (Plate SXVIII., fig, 3 : (a) lower 

; (6) entire flower ; (c) calyx and pistil ; (d) fruit or beny ; 

, ^> 

* Dinlribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia, to 
s Himalaya. In this country it is very frequent in woods, 
on the trunks of trees, on the walls of ruined buildings, and on 
rocks. Flowers October to November, rii)ening its bciTiea in 
rch and April, 

I Etymdogy and History. — Several different etymologies of 
» word Hedera have been ^ven. as from h<sivo, to adhere, 
I edo, to eat ; but the moat probable, is from the Celtic 
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li'-dra, a cord. The specific name Js derived from ecXiw, I 
encompass, in allusion to the twining stems. The Celtic « 
iw, green, is probably the parent of our word Ivy, afl it j 
likewise of Yew. 

Ivy bas enjoyed much poetical renown from the days a 
" hoar antiquity." By the ancients, Ivy was dedicated 1 
Bacchus ; the statues of the go<I were crowned with a v 
of this plant, and his frantic worshippers, especially at HiA 
annual festivals the ^lowma or npym, decorated tbemselva 
with garlands of Ivy ; they aUo introduced it to their 1 
qucts, and had it carved on their goblets. Homer rep 
his heroes as diinking from a cup made of Ivy-wood (laaavfim 
Probably these customs wore owing to the opinion, early a 
for a long period entertained, that this plant was 
to the effects of the juice of the giape ; and, even in tha pre 
day, we find that in some parts of the south of Europe, Ivy S 
suspended at the entrance of taverns and cabarets, as it waa 
formerly in this country. Thus Wilson tells us, " by the signe 
woe understand the thing signified ; as by an iuia garlail, we 
judge there is wine to seL" Ivy formed the poet's crown ; and 
the classic writers frequently refer to it. Many Iieaiitiful 
allusions to this plant may also be found in the works of our 
own poets. 

Properties arid Vsea. — The roots of Ivy were at one iixai 
used by leather-cutters, to sharpen their knives upon. The wood 
is sometimes employed by tumei-s ; it is soft and porous, anil 
vessels made of it may be turned so thin as to transmit lifjuora ; 
hence, with the ancients, according to Pliny, it had the repu- 
tation of separating wine and water when the two were inixm] 
together, viz,, by retaining the wine, and allowing the n-ator 
to filter through its pores. Bohmer states, that both tlie leavi-^ 
and branches are useful in tanning. A decoction of the lcav<- 
has l>een used to dye the hair, and to remove stains causeil l>v 
ink or fruit. The berries are much eaten by wood-pigeon-' 
blackbirds, thrushes, etc., in the spring. 

The leaves are inodorous, but nauseous, slightly bitter, and 
Rusti^re to the taste, The recent Imrries are somewhat acid ; 
when dried, thoy become bitterish and slightly acrid. The 
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a which exudes from the old stems, either spontaneously 
i.r by inciaion, was at one time met with in commerce in small 
i I regular compact masses of a brown colour, streaked with reil, 
it was occasionally used for vamish-making. 

The leaves, berries, and resin of Ivy have been employed 
in medicine, the former rarely internally, hut extemaliy for 
healing sores, ulcers, etc. The berries were supposed by the 
.iiicients to have purgative and emetic qualities. Later writers 
have recommended them as alexipharmic and sudorific. Boyle 
^'ave them in large doses to induce perspiration ; and during 
the London plague, they were said to be used with success. 
The resin, formerly directed in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia 
under the name of gummi Iiederce, poaaesaes corroborant, 
astringent, emmenagogue, and antispasmodic virtues. 



cxni. 
JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS, L. JtJinpEB. 

Nat. Ord. CoHIFBna. 
F. Gisiima. G. Waobholdbr. 

Description.— A rig^d evergreen shrub, varying in height 
from 3 to 30 or more feet, much hranelied, with diffuse in-e- 
gular tufted branches ; wood hard, reddish, covered with a 
rough reddish brown hark. Leaves very numerous, arranged 
in threes, sessile, linear, mucronate, pungent, channelled, some- 
what glaucous above, convex, and deep green beneath. Flowers 
dicecious, or occasionally monceeiouH, small, and axillary. Male 
flowers in small yellowish ovoid catkins, each with 3 rows of 
pedicellate, whorled, imbricated, subpeltato scales, 3 in each 
whorl, and a terminal one, at the base of which are 3 or 4 
nearly sessile stamens ; filaments united at the base ; anthers 
I-eelled, and containing much pollen. Female flowera in 
globose catkins, consisting of about six imbricated permanent 
scales, each with a roundish ovary, and 3 very short styles, 
terminated by simple stigmaa Fruit a small globose beny. 
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Ijluish black, the aucciUent outside composed of the inner scaleS 
of the flower, which become fleshy and coalosco, subtended at I 
the base by the outer tuberculous scales, and including 3 
oblong bony seeds or nuts, convex, and channelled externally. 
(Plate XXVIII., fig. 1 : (a) part of a branch of the male plant; 
(b) catkin, or cone of inalo flowers; (c) one of the femala j 
flowers, magnified ; (d) fruit, cut transversely to ahow 1 
seeds, or nuts ; (e) nut.) 

Distribtttion. — From the Atlaa, Taurus, Himalaya, Japi 
and Rocky Mountainn, to the ai-ctic re^ona. So widely c 
persed la thi» plant, that in diflerent countrit's it present^ 
many marked varieties, even assuming a decumbent habit^a 
only rising a few inches from the ground in arctic countrio^l 
and the mountainous parts of temperate Europe. It is a well^^ 
known shrub in this countiy. Flowere May and June, Hia 
berries ripening in the second year. 

Etymology. — The generic name \a of classical origin, but 
it has been supposed by some to be derived from the CeltjH 
jeneprue, signifying rude or rough. ^M 

Properties and Uses. — Thrushea, grouse, and other biii^| 
feed upon the fruit. The young shoots are eaten by hors^f 
sheep, and goats. The wood is hard and very durable, and ^| 
used for turning, inlaying, etc. H 

Juniper berries are used as a condiment in Germany, e6p^| 
cially, it is said, for flavouring BauAyrkravA.. Infused in alcolM^| 
they form an exceUent ratafia, and they enter into Hcvei^| 
liqueurs and confections. Schefler and Mundius assert th^| 
the Laplanders make a decoction of these beiries, which lli^| 
drink as tea or coflee. This Linneus contradicts ; but, l^| 
adds, in several provinces of Sweden the peasantry P^H 
pare a very agreeable fermented liquor with tho berri^H 
which, however, they diiiUc cold, and never hot, like tea ^H 
coflee. ^1 

From the French name gemivre, which was applied tQ^| 
spirit obtained irom Juniper berries, and known in Engl^H 
as geneva, came originally oui* word ffin; and the berries a^| 
still used for flavouring gin distilled in Holland. The reefl^l 
tops have a fragrant odour, and a balsamic bitterish tai^| 
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ries have an aromatic odour, and a worm, pungent, 
ietish taate, which, if they are long chewed, or previously 
1 bruised, ia folluwed by a considerable bitterness. , The 
wood of the Juniper, either of the stem or root, la diui-etic 
and Riidorilic, and has been very favourably mentioned for 
a variety of complaints. In decoction or infusion, it has 

tn employed in gout, rheumatLsm, catarrhs of the lungs 
1 bladder, obstructions of the liver, etc. Sevei-al of the 
writers have attributed to it various medicinal properties, 
of which may be said to be concentrated in tho berries and 
essential oil contained in them. 
There have been a variety of preparations of Juniper em- 
ployed in medicine, but principally the -rob, or inspissated 
juice, a simple and a compound spirit, an essence, and essential 
oil, besides the simple infusion or decoction. By some, the 
berries were recommended to be eaten to the number of fifteen 
to twenty at a time, or tlie dried beniea in powder. Juniper 
, and the oil obtainod from them, are still reputed as 
tic, but are seldom used in English practice. 
The berries are collected in large quantities in Savoy, in 
» Departments of Donbs and Jura, France, also in Austria 
1 Italy. 



CXIV. 
ALCHE&IILLA VULGAEIS, L Lady's-Mantle. 

jVa(, Ord. ItoBACB^ 
F. Alghuiillb, Fibi> be uoh. a. Simad, FHAnEHHAHTEi.. 

' Desci-iptiov.. — Rootstock perennial, oblique, fibriUose, lig- 
neous; dark brown externally, and mai'ked with the annular 
remains of former leaves. Stems more or less nimierous, erect, 
sle nder, cylindrical, leafy, naked, or clothed with hairs a foot 
more high. Leaves alternate ; radical ones large, on long 
loles ; cauline ones smaller, with petioles, which become 
[dually shorter towards the top of the stem ; orbicular- 
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reniform, concave, plaited, with from C to 9 seiTated lob( 
nerved, veiny, smooth, or more or less pubescent, subtended J 
the base by stipules, which, on the upper part of the f 
are connate, toothed, spreading horizontally. Flowers s 
numerous, yellowish green, in dichotomous corymbs, 
summit of the stem and branches. Peiianth inferior, mono 
phyllous, persistent, with a contracted tube, and ai 
limb, alteraate and outer segments smallest. Stameins 
with short subulate filaments inserted into the perianth, a 
roundish anthers. Ovary soUtary {sometimes twin), oblong 
with a short, lateral style, tipped with a capitate atigm 
Fruit of 1 or 2 oblong, compressed, one-seeded achene 
enclosed in the indurated tube of the calyx. (Plate XXI^ 
fig. 1 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; (b) piatU ; (c) calyx, c 
vertically to show the aehenos.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Ai-ctic), Siberia, Western Asia ( 
the Himalaj'a, Gi-eenlaud, Labi-ador. Common in moist wcw 
and pastures in Great Britain. Flowers June and August. 

Stijmology. — This plant was supposed by Linncus to doriV 
its name, Alchemilla, from the alchemists, who considered t 
dew on its leaves to possess extraordinary properties, Hcna 
like the term alchemy, it comes from the Aiabic dlkiTnetyt 
It is called Lady's-mantlo, the Mantle of our Lady (the Vvif 
Maiy), in allusion to the shape and elegant jilaitinga of t 
leaves; these have also suggested the name Licn's-foot. 
tUffemnt parts of the couutiy it is called Great Sonicle, a 
Bear's-fodt. 

Properties and Uses. — This plant, though refused by b 
and seldom touched by cows, is relished by lioisos, goats, a 
sheep ; it has, therefore, been recommended for cultivatioi 
According to some writers, the whole plant may be advanti 
geously used in tanning. 

The recent root, when cut, has a whitish colour, . 
pleasant odour, and a styptic taste. The hcrbacL-ous pait i 
HOmewhat austere to the taste, but is nearly deistitiite < 
fidour, 

Tlic plant had a i-ejuitation amongst the old physicians ft 
its efficacy in diabetes, dysentery, and the stopping of hetooi 
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Xiiimeus relates, that during a spasmodic epidemic 

iase which prevailed in Smoland, in 175i, a tincture of 

) leaves of this plant was used with much success by the 

jitry. Its action, however, is veiy mild, and it is not 

I in medidne in this country. 



LAVANDULA VERA, Dc. Lavender. 

Nut. Ord. Labiate. 
F. Latande. 0. Lavkndbl. 

DcscHption. — A small fragi-ant shrub, with an erect, much- 
bisnched, quadrangular stem, 2 to 3 feet high. Loaves opposite, 
linear-lanceolate, very entire, somewhat hoary, those of the 
brandies revolute at the margin ; the lowermost tapering into 
a petiole, clothed as well as the stem with minute stellate 
hairs. Flowers iitim 6 to 10 together, in oppo.iite whorl-like 
mes, forming an interrupted, elongated, tei'minal spike ; the 
, at the base of the cymea, are ovate-cordate, acumi- 
; those at the base of the pedicels unequally bifid and 
late. Calyx tubular, bilabiate, 13-nei-ved ; upper lip erect, 
indish, ovate, projecting beyond the lower lip; lower lip 
racate, with 3 obsolete teeth. Corolla violet-coloured, tube 
^ted, limb bilabiate; upper lip bifid, tomentoso exter- 
Hy; lower lip with 3 ovate spreading segments, shorter 
I the upper lip. Stamens didynamous, and inserted on 
. lower side of the tube of the corolla; anthei-a small, 
tate, ciliate, 2-cellcd. Ovary deeply ■i-lobed, surrounded at 
i base by a disk, style slender, stigma obtuse bifid. Fruit 
sts of i small nutlets, umbillcate at the base, enclosed in 
^ persistent calyx, each containijig a single seed ; but seldom 
: than one comes to perfection (Plate XXIK,, fig, 2: 
I entire flower ; (_b) corolla, opened to show the stamens ; 
I calyx and pistil ; (d) pistil, isolated ; (c) calyx, opened, 
I one dGveloi>ed and 3 abortive nuUeta) 
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Distribution. — Eastern Spain, Southern France, Uppffl 
Italy, Coraica, Calabria, and Northern Africa. Cultivated om 
a large part of Germany, and as far north as Norway, an 
in English gardens from about the year 1568. Flowers Jnlj 
and August. 

Etymology. — The generic name Lavandula, whence th 
English Lavender, is said to be derived from lavare, to waal 
because the ancients used it as a perfume when they took Hi 
bath. Notwithstanding, however, all that has been written o 
the subject of the identification of Lavender in tlie viTitings o 
the classical authors, no satisfactory result has Iwen arrived a 

Properties and Uses. — The flowers have a pleasant aromatj 
taste, and a delicate but permanent fragrance. The diatille 
water, known as Lavender-water, is a well-known coemeUi 
Lavender is stimulating, carminative, and tonic. It has I 
commended in syncope, paby, palpitations of the heart, vertig< 
lethargies, spa.sros, convulsions, colic, and a host of other affw 
tions. Taken internally, it was used to excite appetite, remot 
fiatidency, and in certain cases increase the action of the skii 
kidneys, and uterus. An infiiaion has also been recommet 
in chronic catarrh and rheumatism. The oil forms both i 
odoriferous and suitable adjunct to liniments and pomades. 

Lavender is now seldom, or never, used in English practiot 
It is cultivated to some considerable extent about Mitchai 
and Beddington in Surrey, as well as at Hitchin in Hertford 
shire, and Market Deeping in Lincolnshire. As cultivated a 
these places the plants are of small size, and are grown t 
rows. 

"The flowers are usually cut with the stalks of full leogtl 
tied up in mats, and carried to the distillery, there to awa 
distillation. This is performed in the same large stills that a 
used for peppermint. The flowers are commonly distilled wit 
the stalks as gathered, and either fresh, or in a more or h 
dry state. A few cultivators distil only the flowering hea< 
thereby obtaining a superior j»roduct. Still more i-arely, I 
flowers are strippetl from tlic stalks, and the latter i 
in toto. According to tho careful experiments of Bell (Phan 
jQwyjiH, S76, 1849), the oil made in this last method is ( 



igly fine quality. The produce he obtained in 184G 

8 261 ounces per 100 pounds of flowei-s entirely freed from 

in 1847, 25^ ounces; and in 1848, 20 ounces; the 

utitiea of tlowers used in the respective years were 417, 633, 

i 923 pounds. Oil distilled from the stalls alone was found 

have a peculiarly i-ank odour. In the distillation of 

Lavender it ia said that the oil which comes over in the 

earlier part of the operation ia of superior flavour." — Pluvr- 

viaoograph-ui, p. 420. 

Oil of Lavender is distdlod in large ((uantitiea from the 

ild plant in Piedmont and in the south of France. Many 

a of this oil are known in commerce, but the finest quality 

s a price considerably below that produced at Mitcham. 

From an allied species (^Lavandula Spica) the oil known 

fe oil of spike is obtained It is chiefly distilled in the south 

f Trance. Its fragrance is not so delicate as that of L. vera, 

\ its uses are chiefly in veterinary pi-actice and in porcelain 
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PRUNUS LAUEO-CERASUS, L. 

CoMMoK OR Cherry Laurel. 

Kitt. Old. RosACBS. 

F. LijmiEBrCZBIBK. 0. ElBSCHLOaBEBB. 

[ J)escriptvm.—A small evergreen tree, 6 to 18 feet high, 
long spreading branches, with an ash-coloured 
I bark. Leaves altei-nate, persistent, shortly petiolate, 
Dtt, coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, or elliptical, with an acute 
rved apex, remotely and minutely serrated, furnished with 
l^or 2 pairs of glands near the midrib at the base, deep shining 
Flowers in a spicate axillary raceme, rather shorter 
than the leaves; each flower supported by a short simple 
peduncle. Calyx inferior, urccolate, 5-toothed. Corolla of 5 
ill, white, obovate petals, inserted on the calyx. Stamens 
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about 18 in number, unequal, arising from the throat of 
calyx, curved inwards in (estivation ; Blaments subulat 
antlicra roundish, yellow, innate, 2-celled, opening longil 
dinally. Ovary roundish oblong, 1-oeiIedj containing 2 si 
pencled ovules ; style columnar, fuiTowed on one side ; stigi 
reniform. Fmit an ovate, acute, glabrous drupe, shining pi 
pliah black, containing a smooth, compressed putamen, 
(Plate XSIX., fig. 3 : (a) raceme of flowers ; (b) calyx, opcni 
to show the insertion of the stamens and pistil ; (c) horizon' 
section of the fruit ; (d) putamen.) 

Diatribiit'ion. — Caucasian provinces of Russia, 
Western Asia Minor, Northern Peiida, It is said to 
been dLscovered in the neighbourhood of Trebizond, by Belt 
a French naturalist, between the years lo4G and 1550. 

Cluaius received it in 157C from David Ungand, ami 
sador from the Emperor of Germany at Constantinople, i! 
some other rare plants, all of which pcriahed except 
common Lam-el and tlie horse-chestnut. It was sent by 
name of Ti-ablson Cmnasi, or Date of Trebizond. 

Gerard mentions it as a choice garden shrub, so that it n 
have been cultivated in England previously to 1597; 
Parkinson infoi-ma us, that Mr. Cole, a merchant, who bad' 
single plant in his garden at Highgate, used to cover it 
winter with a blanket. The jilant seems to have been " 
about this time as the Cheiry Bay, for Ixith Gerard and 
refer to it as such. It is now a common omainentoi plant 
our shrubliories. Flowers April and May. 

Etif/Holoy;/. — The name Prunus indicates its affinity to 
plum and cherry. The specific name is derived from tfafi 
semblance of iis leaves to those of the laurus, together n 
the stniilai'Ity of its fruit to the cherry (C'cj'cwms). 

Properties aiul JJsta, — The pulp of this fruit is eaten n 
avidity by birds, and is quite innocuous to man ; and, tl 
not unpleasant to the taste, has been occasionally used 
puddings. The kernels or seeds of the drupe contain a poi 
ciUH principle, like thoNe of the bitter almond, the peach, 
and are employed to flavour vaiious liquors. Tlie leaves 
the samo property, and are occasionally used In coofset 
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Sivour custards, puddings, cakes, jellies, etc., 
whilo some poraons infuse them in tea, cofiee, and similar 
beverages. Their use in this country in medicine is for making 

F try-laurel water, the use of which, however, is now nearly 
^rseded by hydrocyanic acid itself. 
The different parts of this tree are nearly inodorous, except 
the flowers, which have considerable fragrancy, combined with 
a certain nauseous odom-. The leaves are slightly styptic, and 
very bitter, and, when bruised, emit the odour of bitter 
almonds ; these qualities are lost in drying. 

Idnneua infonns us, that in Switzerland the plant is com- 
monly and successfully used in pulmonaiy complaints. Baylies 
'■Tnployed a saturated infusion in melancholy, asthma, rheu- 
iiiatiam, and internally and externally against sciiThous 
tiimours. Many otlier authors have recommended its use in 
iiiiilar diseases, but these have now become obsolete. Its 
I hief interest, perhaps, lies in its poisonous properties. Many 
I'ataJ cases have been recorded from the incautious use of the 
leaves. The most noted case, however, and one which pro- 
duced an extraordinary sensation at the time of its occurrence, 
(1780), was that of Sir Theodosius Bougliton, a yoimg gentle- 
man of fortune in the county of Warwick, who had neaily 
attained his 21st year. In the event of his dying before ho 
attained his majority, the greatei' part of his fortune descended 
to his sister, who, with her husband, Captain Donellan. and 
their mother. Lady Boughton, resided with him. Sir Theo- 
dosius was labouring under a slight syphilitic affection, for 
which he was receiving medical advice. On the morning of 
August 31, he ai'ose at an early hour, and apparently in perfect 
!ji-;tlth, and asked for his usual draught, which was accordingly 
, lUred into a cup by his mother, Lady Boughton. He had 
ij'it, however, swallowed more than half of it, when he com- 
plained of its nauseousness, and Lady Boughton observed that 
it had a strong smell of bitter almonds. In about two minutes 
after, he had a rattling and gurgling in his stomach, which 
continued about ten minutes, when he seemed inclined to sleep. 
In about five minutes more his eyes became fixed, his teeth 
clenched, and Qoth was running out of hia mouth. He died in 
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about half an hour afterwards. Suspicion was naturally excited 
that death had Ixten caused by poison, and an examination of 
the body after exhumation indicated that some such poison as 
laurel-water Lad been used. Captain Donellan was tbercforo 
arrested, and put upon hw trial for murder. The celebrated 
John Hunter was a witness on the trial, and he gave it ae bis 
opinion, that apoplexy or epilepsy might have produced tie 
effects stated ; but he has been much censured for the wavering 
and conflicting tenor of his evidence. A verdict of giiilty was 
brought in against Cajitain Donellan, and he was accordingly 
executed. Sixteen drops of the essential oil, put upon the 
tongue of a rabbit, has killed it in li-om 9 to 20 minutes. 
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LACTUCA SATIVA, L. Cuiden Lt-rrucE. 

Nui. Ord, Composite. 

F. Laitcb. 0. Lattich. 

Description. — Root annual, tapeiing, fibrous. Stem erect, 
smooth, cylindrical, leafy, branched towards the summit, 2 or 3 
feet high. Leaves alternate, roundish oblong, rugose, toothed 
and undulated at the margin, shining light green ; lowermoet 
Mpreodlng, cauline ones smaller, amplexicaul, cordate, BontiL 
Flowers in a large, spreading leafy corymb at the top of tin 
stem. Involucre of several imbricated scales, or bracta, on* 
equal, flat, acute, membranous at the margin. Corolla yeUov, 
numerous, in several rows, perfect, equal, ligulat^;, abrupt with 
4 or 5 t«eth. Filaments 5, capillary, veiy short, anthent united 
into a tube. Ovary ovate, or oblong, surmounted by & iUiTui 
style, rather longer than the stamens, and tipped with 2 
stigmas. Fruit an ovate-elliptical pericarp or achene, fur 
and compressed, surmounted with the stipitatc pappus, 
ceptacle naked and dotted. (Plate XXIX., fig. 4; (o) involaci*, 
magnified ; (6) entire flower or floret ; (c) the rijw frail, ctowul-J 
with the pappus.) 
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IHstribution. — Native country unknown ; j^erliaps origin- 
ally from tlie East Indies, and possibly only a cultivated form 
of L. Scaviola. The Lettuce is now cultivated extensively 
f'ttroogliout Europe. Flowers July. 

Etjfmology and History. — The generic name is derived from 

milk, in allusion to the milky juice which exudes fi«m the 
wounded stem. There is every reason to think that the Lettuce 
is the flpiSoS of Dioscoridcs, and of Theophi-astus. 

It was much esteemed as a salad by the Romans. A pre- 
judice, however, was for some time entertained against it. 
" VenereTJi enervandi ; " perhaps derived from the works of 
Dioscorides. Hence Eubolus Comicus designated it the food 
of dfad men (morttiorum dbue). After Antonius Musa had 
cured Augustus of hypochondriasis by iDcans of this plant it 
came into great repute. It was eaten after vinous liquors, to 
con-ect their effects, and at night to procure sleep. 

In the reign of Bomitian the practice of eating it after 
supjier appears to have been reversed ; and the poet Martial 
inquires, " Why the Lettuce, which was partaken of last at 
supper by our ancestors, should begin our repasts ? " 

Wo are tiho informed by tho pages of mytliology.that after 
the death of Adonis, Venus throw herself on a bed of Lettuces, 
to mitigate her passion, and assuage her grief Galen tells us 
that when, from the infirmities of age and excessive study, ho 
was unable to sleep, he found the Lettuce eaten at night a 
valuable hypnotic ; but lie also used the decoction of the plant. 

Propertiea ami ITscs. — The medicinal qualities of Lettuce 
depend on a milky juice, which is contained immediately 
under the cuticle, and exudes on the slightest laceration of 
stem or flower-stalks. This juice is pellucid and colour- 
when existing in the proper vessels of tho plant, but 
ilky when first exposed to the air, and aftenvards 
ires a brownish colour, resembling that of opiiun ; it has 
called lactucarium. When djy it is hard and brittle, 
gum, but quickly as.^umes a pasty consistence if exposed 
to the open air, Lactucarium, however, is obtained cliiefly 
from L. I'ij-osa and L. Scafiola, both native plants, and L. 
aitiaaima, a native of the Caucasus, but cultivated in France. 
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Beaiiles tlie refruahing and relaxing properties of tlllfiTeg 
table, it posseBsea, as has been shown, narcotic powers. 
tKit;oction of the leaves has been used bb a drink in constipi 
tlon, gastric, and intestinal engorgements, and to allevi 
paina accompanied with heat and irritation. Galen, Diof 
ridea, and Celaua. all attribute narcotic properties to i 
plant, and writvrs of comparatively recent times have ev| 
proposed it as a substitute for opium. Lettuce emulsioi 
made with the seeds, have been supposed to be nic 
gurant than those of the almond, and hence have been som 
times preferred. The soporific properties bo generally ascribe 
to the Lettuce in old times is still supposed by some to ex] 
in a mgre powerful degi-ee in lactucaiium. Novextheleas j 
ia seldom used. 

The plant is generally blanched by gardeners, and thoun 
in thLi state, it is more tender, sweet, and succulent, it may n 
bo (juite so wholoaome as iu its natural state, especially if t' 
easo with which it la digested, even by dyspeptic patients, If 
correctly attributed to its slight narcotic principle. 



CXVin. 

LILIUJI CANDIDUM, L. White Lilt.| 

AW, Onl. LnjAosat. 

F. Ijs B^Axa. a. Wkusb Loib. 

DcBCription. — Root bulbiferous, consisting of sevei^l thick, 
&scictdatod descending fibres, apringing from a fleshy platform, 
wliich supports tlio ovoid, yellowish, scaly body, named tlw 
ViulK Stem simple, erect, cylindrical, leafy, 2 to 3 feet high. 
Leaves alteniate, scattered, numerous, elliptical, and huux ^ 
late, Very smootli, undulatetl, light shining green, 
axillary and terminal, of large size, brilliant whitenvea; ■ 
fragrant odour; taoh flower aup]xirte<l on a short I 
peduncle, at first erect, aftt.'n\iird3 sligtitly dmuping. 

tDolate, conaisting of ti ovatc-lanceulatc, obtuse, * 
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J Begments, traversed internally by a nectareoua 
longitudinal chamiel, 3 alternately rather smaller. Stamens 
C, vfith Hubulate filaments, and oblong, versatile, yellow 
entliers. wbicb l>ui-at inwardly. Pistil eonsista of a auporior, 
ohlong. trigonal, fun-owed ovary, a cylindrical elavate style, 
and a trigonal, obtuse, downy stigma. Fruit 3-sided, oblong, 
3-coIIed, 3-vftIved, many-aeeded ; seeds packed upon one 
another in 2 rows. (Plate XXX., fig. 1 : (a) pistil and stamens; 
(b) capsule ; (c) seeds.) 

IHstribution. — Southern Europe to Corsica, Northern Persia 
and Caucasus. A very old inhabitant of the English flower 
garden. Flowera June and July. 

Eiyinology and History. — The generic name is derived 
from the Celtic li. signifying whiteness, the flowers being 
considered the emblem of whitencs.s. The Greek term for the 
Lily was Xtiptov or Xipiov ; it was also called Kpivov in common 
with the narcissus, hyacinth, etc. There is no doubt that 
the Lilium Album of Pliny is our White Lily. The ancients 
feigned that the flowers were originally of a deep yellow 
colour, but when Jupiter removed Hercules from the breast 
of Juno, some of her milk f alling upon them rendered them 
white. 

Pliny ranked the Lily as second only to the rose; and 
Anacreon in his odes compares Venus to this flower. 

Our own poets have not forgotten the praises of the Lily. 
Thomson's beautiiiU paraphrase of St. Matt, vi. 28 is familiar 
to every reader. 

Properties and Uses. — The bulb is inodorous ; to the taste 
it is insipid and sweetish, and, when masticated, rather bitter 
and extremely mucilaginous. Placed in water, it is soon 
decomposed, and becomes intolerably fetid. Linneus says that 
the flowers have been used in epilepsy. Infused in oil they 
have been applied to painful and obstinate tumours. The 
petals of the Lily steeped in brandy are a favourite domestic 
remedy for cuts, and are believed to possess powerfully healing 
properties. The distilled water has been prescribed in coughs, 
asthma, and other piilmonary aSeetions. And it has been 
L as a cosmetic, to preserve and Improve 
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frealuiess of the complexion, and to remove pimples and frecl 
Geoffroy speaks very decidedly in favour of it, provided a ai 
quantity of salt of tartar be dissolved in it. The anthers a 
esteemed anodyne, antispasmodic and cmmenagogue, and v 
formerly exhibited with the view of favouring the espal 
of the fcetus in difficult parturition, and to promote met 
struation. The bulb itself, made into bread, has been eat«u 3 
cases of dropsy. 



CXIX. 

OONVALLAKIA MAJALIS, L. Lilt of the Vau.et. 

iVaf. On!. LnjAox. 

P. McofET, G. Maibluub. 

Description. — Rhizome perennial, creeping, slender, whitUh, 
and fibrous. Stem a semi-cylindrical scape, 4 to 6 ini 
high, supporting two radical, broad, ovate-lanceolate, 
bright green lea%'es, sheathing at tlie base. Flower 
the scape in a short, almost unilateral, raceme ; each flowttJ 
pendulous, and supported on a abort peduncle, with a ain 
lanceolate, membranous bract at the base. Perianth purt < 
white, fragrant, globose-campanulate, C-cIefl ; the segments 
curved back. Stamens 6, with short subulate fil&mente, an<] 2 
small obsolete glands at the base, where tbey are inserted into 
the perianth, terminated by erect, pyramidal, acute antben. 
Ovary superior, ovate, 3-celled, surmounted by a thick 
cylindrical style, and trigonal, obtuse stigma. Fruit a globose 
scarlet beJry, with pulp of a similar colour, 3-cullod (tho dis- 
sepiments obliterated), each cell containing 1 or £ rotmdiah 
angular seeds. (Plate XXX., fig. 4 : (a) tbe root-stock ; (b) 
corolla, opened to show the stAmens; (c) pistil; (iQ beny; (c) 
tbe aamo cut transversely ; (/) seed.) 

Di^ribiition. — Europe, Northern Asia. la woods in Eng- 
land. Natumlized in Scotland and Ireland. Flowers Mky 
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Etyinology and Hlstori/. — The generic name is formed 
from convnUls, a valley, and amwors to the common appel- 
lation of the plant. It has been called, provincially, May 
jfJMy, May-blo9soin, and, as Gerard tells us, Llriconfancie. 
me writers suppose this plant to he the Lilium Vemura of 
iophrastus. 

Tlie modest heauty and delicate fragrance of the Lily of 
the Valley have rendered it a great favourite with the 
poets. 

I" VaUcy-Iiliea, wiiitijr atill 
Thau Lctk'E luvc." 
Keats' EnJymim', ]\ XO. 
Shelley beautifully describes it in his Vision of Spritig- 
fiovxrs, as the — 

" Naiad-liko lAiy of the vale, 
Wlioro youth nmkea so fair, and pasaon bo pale, 
Tliat tilt) light of il8 tremulous btlls in seen 
Tlirough their pavilions of tender green." 

Propertim and Uses. — The rhizome exhales a pleasant 
although different from that of the flowers ; it is 

Miish to the taste at first, but afterwards disagreeably 
The recent flowers are very sweet and fragrant to the 
smell, '^*'hile to the taste they are somewhat acrid and bitter. 
The o^ioriferous principle, like that of the white Lily, is 
fugitirc, but may be obtained by distillation, both in wator 
and spirit. 

The flowers are cephalic, deobstruent, and diuretic, and 
have been employed, reduced to powder, as an errhine in 
ajioplexy, epilepsy, coma, and vertigo ; and for their other 
qualities, given internally in a variety of complaints. A spirit 
distilled from the flowers was said to be an excellent 
application for sprains and rheumatism. In some parts of 
Germany a wine is made from the flowers mixed with raisins, 
and used for the same purposes as the water and spirit. The 
root is simitar in properties to the flower : watery or spirituous 
extracts of either, were supposed to act as gentle stimulating 
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aperients and laxatives ; and the fruits were used in intenntt- 
tent fevers and as a vermifuge. 

The plant is eat^n by sheep and goaU, but refused by 
other animals. 



CXX 
TILIA EUKOP.EA. L. Lime, oa Lisden-Tkee. 

.Va(, Orf. TiLUOKJB. 
F. TlLLKUL. G. LlHItX. 

Deaenptioii. — A noble tree, often 50 or 60 feet high ; 
thick and figured; wood light, soft, and whit*; brand 
numerous, smooth, somewhat angular when yoimg. Loavfl 
cordate, acuminate, serrated, quite smooth above, glabratt 
beneath, except a woolly tuft at the origin of each vein, tw" 
tbo length of the footstalks. Inflorescence a stalked cynMj 
sjiringing from the middle of a lar^ membranous, axillaij 
lanceolate, yellowish bract, which fails off with the f 
cyme. Calyx o-parted, deciduous ; segments ovate. Unoc 
concave, and acute. Corolla composed of 5 obovate spre 
petals of a juUe lemon colour, tapering into a short i 
without a scale at the base, rather longer than the cal] 
Btamons numerous, rather lunger than the corolla; 
erect, subulate ; anthere cordate, yellow. Ovary snpi 
globose, villous, 5-celled, surmounted by a cylindrical, * 
duous style, crowned by a subcapitate stigma. Fruit o 
ccous, downy, oblong-turbinate, by abortion usually 1-ee 
and 1 or 2 seeded. (Plat* XXX., fig. 2: (n) entire 1 
magnified ; (b) &uit ; (c) ti-ansverse section of tbo su 
(d)seed.) 

I}Utribuiion, — Europe generally, except the extrctae no) 
Flowers July. T. pnrvifolia, L., a small tree gnnraig ■ 
woods from Yorkshire southwards, is by son 
to be the English wild form of T. eiiropira. 

" ' y. — ^The origin of the term Tilia is imthcr o 
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SQppose that it is derived from imXea, an elm, 
in reference to the shape of the leaves ; according to others, it 
is an alteration of ielia, from telam, a dart, in allusion to the 
use of the wood. None of the Greek writers mention this tree, 
except Theophraatus, whose ijuXvpa is supposed to refer to it, 
on the authority of Pliny, The Lime, Lin or Linden tree, was 
called Lind in the Anglo-Saxon. The family name of the 
illustrious Linneus, or eis he Is termed in his native country, 
Lirnie, is said to have been derived fiom a famous Lime-tree 
which grew in the vicinity of the place where his ancestors 
resided, 

Properlica and Uses. — ^The inner bark is tough and pliant, 

as formerly made into ropes. Russian bass, or bast, 

by gardeners, is also the inner bai-k of this tree. A 

COftrae but smooth paper has been manufactured fiom the 

bark ; and Riiger stat«a that, from the outer bark, he prepared 

a fine rose-coloured lake. With the twigs baskets and cradles 

sometimes made. The wood, being white, soft, smooth, and 

-grained, and not liable to be worm-eaten, is much valued 

carvers : many of Gibbons' exc^uisite productions in this 

;rial are extant, in vaiiou-s churches and palaces ; as in 

choir of St. Paid's, the Duke of Devonshire's at Chatsworth, 

ity College Library at Cambridge, etc. It is also u-sed by 

makers for cutting-boards, as it does not blunt the knife ; 

is much sought after by turners, for making email bowls, 

and other articles of light ware ; but vessels made of it, 

)n turned thin, are not adapted for holding water, as it 

iblea ivy-wood in porosity. Lime-wood forms, also, escel- 

charcoal for gimpowder, and for painters' scribbets. The 

flowors, which are very fragrant, easily ferment, and might be 

tticd for making wine ; a iine-flavoured brandy was distilled 

from them by Marograf ; they are much frequented by bees, 

a very fints kind of honey is obtained from Kowno in 

luania, where there are large forests of this tree. Tho 

nut, contains an oleaginous substance, and when 

(ted. has been proposed as a domestic substitute for choco- 

The sap of this usefid tree abounds in mucilage, which, 

repeated boiling and clarification, furnishes a kind of sugar; 
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it may be piiDcurecl by making incisions in the tiimk f 
branches, bb from the birch, and by fermentation may be n 
into wine. 

The leaves are relished by cows, horses, goats, and sheed 
and may be dried and preserved as winter fodder. In autum 
the milk of cows that feed upon them is reported to ac<{ui 
a very nnpleasant taste. 

The flowers have a very sweet fragrant odour, vhiclt i 
neai'ly dissipated in drying ; and a faint, sweetish, subvisc 
taste. The bark has no sensible properties, but a sligbtl 
bitter taste. The flowers were supposed to have an anodyi 
and antispasmodic eflect, and by the ancient physicians v 
esteemed peculiarly cephalic ; heneo they were employed I 
them in various diseases of the head, as apoplexy, vertigo, a 
the like. Mizaldus and Paulinus especially confirm the e 
of the distilled water in the cure of epilepsy. Hoffinann, b 
asserts that he knew a case of chronic epilepsy cured by 1 
use of an infusion of the flowers drunk as tea. Such, i 
was the former exalted anti-epileptic reputation of the 1 
tree, that even epileptic pei'sons sitting imder its shade i 
reported to be cured. 

All parts of the plant, especially the inner bark, conta 
a soft mucilage, which baa been applied to bums, scalds, a 
inflammatory swellings. 

This tree is much esteemed for forming avenues, and iM 
fragrant flowera, " at dewy eve distilling oclours," add f 
to the estimation in which it is held. Du Hamel states, t 
it was first cultivated for ornament, by the French, in the t 
of Louis XIV, ; and, at Evelyn's suggestion, it waa i 
employed in this way in England. Fenelon decorates I 
enchanted isle of Calypso wiUi flowering Lime-trees. 



CSXI. 
GLYCYRRHIZA GLABItA. L. Liquoeics. 

Nat. Ord. LEOUHINOfis. 
F. THaiABOS, BoiSDODX. G. Susbholz, LiLKBiZGiniOLZ. 

Descrljition. — Root perennial, long, cylindrical, Lranched, 
Ew spreatling, about the thickness of a linger, reddish brown 
externally, yellow and juicy within. Stems erect, atrong, 
smooth, branched, pal« green, 3 or more feet high. Leaves 
alternate, petiolate, pinnate, with from 3 to 5 pair of ovate, 
entire, obtuse leaflets, and a terminal one ; pale-green. Flowers 
disposed in lax, axillary, apike-like racemes. Calyx persistent, 
tabular, divided obliquely into 2 lijis : the upper of 4 rather 
unequal segments, the lower simple and linear. Corolla 
papilionaceous, pale purplish blue ; vexillnm or standard erect, 
lanceolate, concave ; alse or wings, oblong, obtuse ; carina, or 
keel, of two distinct petals, with a claw as long as the calyx. 
Stamens 10, in 2 parcels ; anthers roundish. Ovary short, style 
filiform, stigma obtxiae. Fndt a legume, smooth, oblong, coni- 
I, acute, about an inch in length, 1-ceIled, containing 3 
r 4 small, reniform seeds. (Plate XXX., fig. 3 : («) section 
f the root ; {i} pistil and stamens ; (c) vexillum ; (d) ala ; 
) keel ; (f) legume.) 

DietribtUion. — Over a great extent of the wanner regions 

t Europe to Central Asia. Cultivated in England at Mitcham, 

rey, and in some parts of Yorkshire. Flowers June to 

iptember. 

Etymology ajid History. — The generic name, from the Greek 

•l\vKvppiZ,a, is compounded of 7Xukuc, sweet, and piZ", a root. 

Liquorice is said by Th^is to be a corruption of the French 

B^glisse, which is also corrupted from Glycyrrhiza. Hippo- 

»tes mentions yXva'pita, and Theophi-astus yXviata and 

ni9cKi| ; but from the description given by Dioscoridea, the 

mt used by the ancients would seem to he the Gli/cip-rkiza 

'Jiinata, which is very common in the East, and resembles 

f, glabra in (jualities, though said to be inferior to it. 
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Tlie exact date of tbe fii'st cultivation of Liquorice in 
England ia not known. It is said by some to have lieen itt 
1558. It appears, howcvor, pretty ceiiain tliat it was culti^ 
vated in the north of England at the latter part of the ICU 
century. 

Cultivation. — Several varieties of G. glabra are known 
but two, namely typica and glandidi/era, are the chief aouK 
of Liquorice of commerce. The first form is described in t 
Pkarmacoffrajihia, p. 150, as being indigenous to Portoga 
Spain, Southern Italy, Sicily, Greece, Crimea, the Caucasi&l 
Provinces and Northern Pei-sia ; and is cultivated in England; 
France, and Germany. The second occurs in Hungary, Galicift 
Central and Southern Russia, Crimea, Asia Minor, Ameria 
Siberia, Persia, Turkistan and Aighanistan. 

As cultivated at Mitcham and in Yorkshire, the plant 
are set in rows, and the roots are dug up at the bej 
of winter when the plants are about three years old. 

" Every portion of the subterraneoua part of the plant 1 
carefully saved; the roots proper are washed, trimmed, i 
assorted, and cither sold fresh in their entire state, or eu 
into short lengths and dried, the cortical layer l>eing som 
times first scraped ofi". The older runners, distinguished i 
Mitcham as fuird, are sorted out and sold separately; tl 
young, called soft, are i-eserved for propagation. In Calsbrii 
the singular practice prevails of growing the Liquorice amon 
the wheat in the cornfields." — P/iarmacoffrniihia, p. 157. 

Dried Liquorice-root is known in British commerce in tu 
fonns, either peeled or unpeeled. The English produce occtn 
in pieces 3 or 4 inches long, and about the thickness of th 
finger, but its supply is limited. Spanish Liquorice, wlu^ i 
also known as Tortosa or Alicante Liquorice, consists of tli 
unpeeled roots, and is imported in bundles several feet lonf 
Alicante Liquorice is, however, sometimes imported in 1>agl a 
loose. RTisaian Liciuorice, which comes either peeled or i 
peeled, is imported in large balls from IIamhui:g. It in tniK 
iiseil in England, and has a slightly bitter tAste. It i 
posed to be the produce of G. glabra var. glanduli/era. 

£xti%ct of Liquorice, the inspissated juice, has been know 
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n a very eai'ly p crioii, At the present time its mamifacturo 
! candeT'on principally in Spain, Southern France, Sicily, 
Calabria, Austria, Southern Rus.sia, as well as in Greece and 
Asia, Minor. The English supplies, however, come almost 
elusively from Calabria, Sicily, and Spain, Several kinds of 
3 juice are known in commerce, mostly made in the 
D of short cylindrical sticks, varying much in price according 
uqiiality. The best is the Solazza-juice, manufactured at 
ino, in Calabria. This is usually shipped at Naples, in 
bp&ratJvety small quantities. 
IProperties and Uses. — The root is somewhat nutritive, and 
wed with demulcent, incrassating, and temperating pi-u- 
tiea, all which it has enjoyed from the infancy of the science 
kcedicini?. Doubtless, to the latter virtue may be attributed 
I special reputation with the ancients of quenching thii-st. 
tophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny em ployed it in dropsy, 
|[ which affection thirst ia often a distressing symptom. In 
rt.ion it is well adapted for c oughs, ho arseness, phthisis, 
i other pulmonary ailmenta. Finely powdered, it was once 
tied over erysipelatous parts to absorb the serous dis- 
i, and has frequently been employed to prevent friction, 
t the consequent inflammatory state of the skin to which 
intB are subject ; but for these purposes it has ^ven way 
fetber means. 

\ Liquorice -root is employed in this country at the present 

"for making extj-act of Liquorice, and in some other 

maceutical preparations. The powdered root is used to 

impart stiffness to pill masses, and to prevent the adhesion of 

pills. Liquorice has a remarkable power of covering the 

flavour of nauseous medicines. As a domestic medicine, 

Iguorice-root is far more largely used on the Continent than 

i Great Britain. .... Stick Liquorice is sucked as a 

idy for coughs, and by children as a sweetmeat. It is 

D used in lozenges, and in some phannacopceias is admitted 

E the raw material fi-om which to prepare soft extract of 

bDorice. The block Liquorice, of which a large quantity is 

>orted, ia chiefly used in the manufacture of tobacco for 

k>king and chewing." — Pharmacographia, pp, 159, 162, 
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cxxn. 

RUBIA TINCTORUM, L. Dters' Maddee. 

Xat. Onl. RuKUasx. 

F. Gabascb. G. Ebapp, FI&bxb-boths. 

Deacriptum. — Root perennial, long, cylindrical, creepinj^, 
jointed, branched, light or dusky red externally, greyish nil 
or yellowish internally. Stems annual, quadrangular, slender, 
procumhent, difiuse, 2 to 3 feet long; angles covered with 
short, rough, hooked points Leaves laige, sessile, elliptical, 
lanceolate, shining cinereoiis green, arranged in whorls, of 4, 
or 6 together, at each joint of the stem ; maigin and i 
covered with asperities. Flowers in small axillarj- and tennin 
panicles, upon branched peduncles. Calyx small, divided 
the margin into i nearly obsolete teeth. Corolla yellow, su 
campanulatc, divided at the limb into 4 or 5 deep, ovate, aec 
segments. Stamens equal in number to the segments of t 
corolla ; filaments short, tipped with elliptical anthers. Ovai 
2-lobed, nearly globose, with 2 short, slender styles, ei 
terminated by a globose capitate stigma. Fruit nearly globe 
didymous, consbting of two bodies (mericarpe), united by tlic 
inner iiice, dark purple, juicy, each containing a single, i 
globose seed, one generally abortive. (Plate XXXX, fig. ; 
(a) the root ; (b) entire flower ; (c) corolla, opened to shov ti 
stamens ; (d) pistil ; (c) fruit) 

Distribution. — Levant, Southern Europe, Caucasna. CuM 
vated in this country prior to the time of Gerard. Flow 
May and June. 

Etymoh(/y. — There can be little doubt of this spedea 
Madder being identical with the fpivOpoBavov of Dioscorid 
and of the other Greek writers, it was ho called from tpnA 
red, in allusion to the colouring property of the roots; & 
which it ha.s also obtained the appellation Rubia, from nti 
red. 

Ctdtivation. — Madder is extensively cultivated for the at 
of its nota, which oSbrd a valuable dye. This countiy is si 
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Iplied chiefly from the Levant, but quantities are also brought 
from Holland and France. Its culture has been attempted at 
different times in Britain, when our commerce with the Dutch 
was intemipted by political dissensions. The result of the 
trial has been, that it may be cultivated here to as great 
perfection as in any other countiy, but not at so low a price. 

Propertiea and Useb. — The foliage of the Madder plant has 
been said to furnish escelleut food for cattle. The root, how- 
erer, is the only really valuable part : it affords a red dye for 

il, silk, or cotton. Its use in this country, though utill 

in^ve, has been of late years largely superseded by the coal- 
far dyes. One of the most extraordinary properties belonging 
to Madder is said to be that of tinging tlie bones of animals 
that feed upon it of a red colour. 

The root has a feeble, unpleasant odour, and a bitterish, 
somewhat styptic taste. The most marvellous effecta were 
attributed to it by the sages of old. Hippocrates, Diosco- 
rides, Oalen, and Pliny considered it capable of promoting 
the urine and menstioiation, curing dysentery and jaundice, 
and of expelling the fetus and secundines. It has also been 
leoDmmended by later authorities for similar and other com- 
""ainta. 

Madder formed one of the five greater aperient roots, and 
B given in substance. Its use in medicine is now oijsolete. 






cxxni. 

. ADIANTUM CAPILLUS-VENERIS, Ll 

True Majdenhaih. 

Nat. Ord. Filickb. 

F. CaPILLAIBB. O. FnADENHAAB. 

Description. — Rhizome perennial, oblique, 3 or 4 inches 

long, about the thickness of a quill, brownish, clothed with 

^l^gy hairs, and occasional slender fibres constituting the 

I 'true root. Stem or stipes erect, filiform, smooth, puiplisb 
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shining black, 4 to 9 inches high. Leaflets alternate, petiolate, 
delicate green, lowermost pinnate, wedge or fan-shaped, smooth. 
thin, veiny, unequally lobed ; sterile ones sejTated. Fnictifi- 
cation composed of small linear masses, called son, in tha 
crenatures of the pinnules. Each capsule contains several 
minute spores. (Plato XXXI., fig. 3 : (a) leaflet, magnified ; 
(6) summit of the leaflet turned back to show the capmilon, 
magnified ; (c) capsule, magnified.) 

Difiribution. — Europe, from France southwards, Wustem 
Asia, Northern and Southern and Tropical Africa, Western 
Siberia, India, Tropical and Subtropical America, PolynesM^ It 
occurs in this country on damp rocks and walls, especially 
near the sea, but is rare. Fructification May to September. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from aSiatTOc. 
dry; because it is not aflected by the water which tricklea 
upon its leaves. In vain, says Pliny, you plunge thu Adiaotuttk 
in water, it always remains dry. The specific name, CapiUuM 
Fencrw, Venus" hair, according to Pliny, refers to the i)ro|Mirty, 
attributed to this plant, of strengthening and cmbcllinliiny 
the htuTi others suppose that it alludes to the el^ont ■ 
shining stems. The English term, Maidenliau-, Ims a simikr 
meaning. 

Properties and Uses. — Maidenhair has an agreeable thoDj^ 
feeble aroma, and a slightly bitter styptic taste. Tho mMU* 
cinal virtues of this plant are not very obvious ; ncvertlM " 
as an ordinary demulcent and expectorant, it has l>een given' 
in catarrh, dry cough, and other pulmonarj' aflectiona. A 
syrup of Maidenhair is used in France in largo quantities, 
under the name of capillaire. This syrri]*, freely tliluted wilh 
water, makes a very agreeable drink for invalids, and in ito 
pure state, taken in small and repeated doses, it has been s 
to lessen the tightness and violence of chronic couglis. 

The simple infu.'^ion of the plant in water, sweetened in thu 
manner of tea, has been recommended for the eame purposes a 
the xynip of Maidenhair. 




CXKIY. 
ORIGANUM VULGARE, L. Marjoram. 

jVo(. Oi-d. L4BiiT«. 
F. Obioah. G. OzxErsER Dost. 

Dfscription. — Root perennial, creeping, and fiimished with 
niimerous slender fibres. Sterna erect, leafy, quadrangular, 
purplish, clothed with short recurved downy haiis, dichoto- 
mouHly branched towards the top. 12 to 18 incliea high. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate, enthe, or very slightly serrate, 
fringed with short haii^s, smooth, deep yellowish green above, 
paler and somewhat downy beneath. Flowers axillary and 
terminal, in dense panicled spike-like heads ; each flower sub- 
tended by an ovate-oblong, brownish purple, sessile bract, 
longer than the calyx. Calyx cylindrical, striated ; mouth of 
the tube closed with whitish hairs j limb divided into 5 nearly 
equal, purplish teeth. Corolla bilabiate, light purjilish rose ; 
tube enlarged upwards, longer than the calyx ; upper lip erect, 
bifid, obtuse ; lower lip patent, with 3 nearly equal, rounded 
lobes, middle lobe crenate. Stamens didynamous, erect, 2 
rather longer than the corolla, witli ovate 2-lobed anthers. 
Ovary ^-parted, style filiform, stigma bifid, acute. Fruit 
consists of 4 ovate nutlets, or achenes, situated in the bottom 
of the persistent calyx. (Plate XX XT., fig, 2 : (a) calj-x and 
Kract. magnified; (b) entire flower, magnified; (c) stamen; 
( 1 ') pistil ; (c) section of the calyx to show the nutlets.) 

Diatnhuiion. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa. Siberia, 
Dahuria, Western Asia to the Himalaya, Introduced in North 
America. Not unfrequent in dry copses and hedge-banks in 
this country. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from opiyavav, 
from opoc, a mountain, and yavo^, joy ; these plants may truly 
l>e called the joy of the hilly and romantic places in which 
they grow. Bauhin considers the Origrmtim vulijare as the 
Canill-a bubula of Pliny, Tlie common name, Marjoram, is 
lought to be derived froi 

.bic name for this planl 
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PropcHles a->id Uses. —The dried leaves are very grate 
and have been recommended as a substitute for tea. Thu; 
may also be employed like the sweet Maijoi^am for culinarj 
purposes, to give relish to soups, omeleta, stuffings, etc. TiiL' 
countjy people use the flowering tops to dye linen doth 
purple. The dried plant, suspended in a cask of beer, is sai<) 
to prevent or correct the acidity of that liquor. According lo 
the Swedish experiments, goats and sheep eat it, horses are 
not fond of it, and kine refuse it. 

The leaves and flowering tops have an agreeable nromatit 
smell, resembling that of WCd Thyme, and a warm, pungent 
Homewhat acrid taste. Maijoram has tonic, stimulant, and 
carminative properties; hence it has been much lauded j| 
asthma, coughs, and various spasmodic affections. It has a 
been considered resolutive, sudorific, diuretic, and emmei 
Externally it has been particularly recommended in fomen| 
tion,or applied in little bags to indolent tumours and a 
and either in fomentation or baths against rheumatid 
obstructions of the viscera, etc. The infusion, or tea, has b 
much praised in flatulence, headache, and in ncirvoua i 
hysterical complaints. 

The Bwcct Marjoram, (0. Mtijorana^ is well known i 
gardens in thLs country, being frequently used for culinaiyg 
well as medicinal purposes. It is specifically distinguiabl 
from the wild kind, by its roundish, t hin, compact spikes, fli 
more elliptical leaves, as well as by its general habit : I 
possesses similar properties, and the one may always be i 
atituted for the other. 



MARSII-SIALLOW 



cxxv. 
AT.T H.^A OFFICINALIS, L, MARSH- MALLOW. 

■ Nat, Ord. Malvacs*. 

F. GCTMAtrVB. 0. ElBIBCH. 

Description. — Root perennial, thick, cylindrical, tapering, 
whitish, somewhat ligneous, fiimished with many strong 
fihrcs. Stems annual, erect, cylindrical, leafy, and downy, 2 
to 3 feet high, branched towards the top. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, about 2 inche.s long, broadly ovate, somewhat cor- 
date, with from 3 to 5 angular lobes, plaited, tinequally serrate 
at the margin, and with 2 stipules at the base of each footstalk ; 
soft to the touch, being covered with a vety dense, velvety, 
stellate pubescence. Flowere nearly sessile, in small panicles, 
proceeding fr^jm the axils of the upper leaves. Calj'S double, 
tlie outer consists of 6 to 9 deep segments ; inner has five 
liroader concave divisions. Petals 5, obcordate, emarginate, 
twice as long as the caly.t, imguiculate, of a light roseate 
colour, maiked with deeper veins. Filaments numerous, white, 
connected at the base into a cylindrical column, free above, 
tipped with renifonn 1-celled anthers. Ovary consists of 
several carpels disposed in a circle, witli a cylindrical style, 
and numerous subulate stigmas. Fruit composed of numerous 
carpels, arranged in a circle round the base of the style, each 
containing a single, reniform, compres-sed brown seed, (Plate 
XXXI., fig. 4 : (a) the double calyx ; (&) section of corolla and 
stameuiferoua column ; (c) pistil ; (d) orbicular depressed ft-uit, 
from which one of the cai-pels has been removed ; (c) carpel, 
isolated.) 

DistAhution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards, Nor- 
thern Africa, Siberia, Western Asia. Introduced to North 
-Vjueiica. Abimdant in many parts of England, especially in 
ijiarahes near Uie aea-coaet. Flowers August and September. 

Etymology. — This plant is in all probability the aXQma and 

roc of Dioscorides; the former, from M'hich the generic 
B ifi derived, comes from ak&Q^,o. remedy, in allusion to the 
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eminent medicinal properties of the Mallow. Hence also the 
old names YLsmalva^ Bismalva, Malvaviscus, etc. The French 
name Guimauve signifies Yiscous Mallow. 

Properties and Uses. — ^The root of Marsh-mallow is about 
the thickness of the finger, covered with a greyish epidermis, 
white internally: inodorous, sweetish and very mucilaginous 
when masticated. It contains more than half its weight of 
sweet and viscous mucilage, which is also found in the other 
parts of the plant, but in much less quantity. The earliest 
medical authorities highly extol the virtues of this plant 
Dioscorides recommends it in many of the diseases against 
which it is employed in the present day. Pliny states, that 
Hippocrates administered the decoction of the root to those 
labouring under loss of blood, asthma, or dysentery, and that 
he also applied it to contusions and lacerations of the muscles, 
nerves, eta It has been considered emollient, demulcent, 
lubricating, and anodyne, and has consequently been employed 
for allaying heat and irritation, and to diminish the pain of 
inflamed parts. The infusion or decoction has been specially 
recommended in the first stage of acute phlegmasise, in active 
hemorrhages, pulmonary catarrhs, hoarseness, pleurisy, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, etc Externally it has been employed in nimierous 
afiections : in decoction, as a fomentation for the eyes in acute 
ophthalmia, in external abrasions, and in cutaneous eruptions; 
as a gargle, in afiections of the gums, aphthae, and sore throat 

Its uses at the present time are as a demulcent and an 
emollient for poultices. It is much more largely used on the 
Continent than in England. 



MASTEEWORT. 



PEUCEDANUM OSTRUTHIUM, Koch. 

Great Masterwobt. 

Nat. Oni. TTmdslupih^. 

J". iHFEKATOtRS. G. MkiSTBRWTOZ. 

Iption. — Root perennial, thick, fleshy, knotted, nearly 

iroaa, with long creeping fibres. Stem cylindrical, thick, 
istulous, striated, erect, nearly simple, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves 
Jtemate, petiolate, lower onoa bitemate, upper less compound ; 
eaflets broad, ovate, lobed, incised, serrate, deep green, with 
Bj;ge dilated membranous sheaths at the base of the petiole. 
Howers in large compound plano-concave umbels, without an 
Qvolucre ; umbellules with an involucre of several straight 
ubulate leaves. Caly^ an obsolete margin. Corolla small, 
trhitish, composed of 5 obcordate, equal petals, incurved at the 
>oiut. Stamens 5, with subulate, erect, white Slaments, longer 
han the corolla. Anthers roundish double. Ovary inferior, 
oundish, striated, truncate, surmounted by 2 subulate spread- 
ng styles, and an obtuse stigma. Fruit lenticular, compressed, 
irt with a membranous margin, consisting of 2 carpels, or 
nericarjis, each with 3 distinct intermediate lidges, lateral 
nes obsolete, containing a single seed, compressed on its inner 
ace. (Plate XXXII., fig. 1 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; (6) 
listil, natural size ; (c) fruit, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Central Europe. In moist meadows and 
voods in some parts of England, but not frequent, and probably 
inly a natiu'alized plant, flowers July and August, 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from irtvKn a 
)ine, and Savoc, dwarf, on account of the gum-resin afforded by 
omc of the species. The fonner name. hnperatorUx, of which 
here are synonyms in nearly all the European languages, 
'efers to it« imperial and superemineut qualities. 

Properties am,d Uses. — The root is marked with annular 
'urrows and ridges, greyish brown externally, white within ; 
m being cut in its recent state it exudes a yellowish white. 
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bitter, acrid milk. It has a powerful aromatic odour, anJ 
jjiingent, bitter, disagreeable taste ; when masticated it bit 
the tongue, and causes a sensation of heat in the fauces. 

By the ancients it waa considered stomachic, diorct 
diaphoretic, aialogogue, expectorant, and emmenagogue. Foi 
tus speaks of its efficacy in hysteria, and Hoflmann had a 
a high opinion of its virtues, that he calls it a " divine remedj 
in colics and flatulencies ; he also praises its effects in paralyt 
apoplexy, suppression of the menses, dropsy, and intermittei 
fevers. Other writers have recommended it for various otl 
diseases, and Simon Paul! mode an ointment of it with li 
which he used in the treatment of some cutaneous affections, 
ring-worm. 



CXXVII. 

SPIR^A ULMAKIA, L. 

Meadow-Sweet, or Qiteen of tee Meadows. 

Not. Ord. ^SAOKK. 

F. REiKB-DBe-rnfis. O. Madeblbs, 

Description. — Root jwrennial, cylindrical, with numero 
fibi-es, dark brown externally, reddish or yellowish witi 
Stem erect, simple, branched upwards, leafy, angular, i 
pale green, purplish below, 3 to 4 feet high, Leaves altera 
petiolate, interruptedly pinnate ; leaflets opposite, acaaile, o 
oblong, acuminate, smooth above, downy beneath, toothed a 
sciTated at Uie margin; terminal leaflet very large, S-lobi 
with roundish acute stipules at the baae. joined to the peUo 
Flowers in large, terminal, compound cymes. Calyx c 
late, 5-cIeft ; segments ovate, obtuse, concave, reflexed. Coro 
of 5 obovate, roundish, unguiculato, yellowish white, sprewli 
petals. Stamens numerous ; filaments inserted into the c 
cine (ILsk, Anthers ovate, obtuse, innate, 2-celled. Ovi 
about 8 in number, obovat*, obtuse, smiwth, and comprea 
each terminated by a clavate, elongated, rcflcxed style, at 
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9 pendulous stignia. Fruit consists of as many carpels 

ovaries, erect, glabrous, twisted, 1-colled, 2-valved, 

(Plate XXXIL, fig. 3: (a) entire flower; {b) 

I ; (c) calyx and stamens, the petals removed ; (d) pistils ; 

?^} 

yistriliution. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria, Iceland. 
1 meadows and by the sides of ditches and ponda in tliis 
country. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. — The generic term has been already explained 
under Dropwort {SpireeKi FilipenduXa). The specific name, 
from ulmus, an elm, refers to the elm-like shape and appear- 
ance of the leaves. It has received the English names of 
Meadow-sweet, Mead-sweet, and Queen of the Meadows, from 
the beauty and fragrance of the blossoms. Some of the foreign 
"■/TionjTns signify Ooat's-beard, also alluding to the flowers. 
Properties aiid Uses. — The roots are very astringent, and 
:\6 been strongly recommended for tanning leather. Accord- 
_' to Bryant, the Russians prepare a kind of granulated flour 
' III these roots, possessing nutritious qualities. Olaflcn states 
. ;;;t. the Icelanders obtain a dumble black colour from a 
decoction of the whole plant. The scent of the flowers is 
reputed to drive away noxious insects from granaries. The 
foliage is eaten by goats, sheep, and swine ; but refused by 
horses and cows. 

The root has a weak smell, and a stj-ptic, astringent taste ; 
it has been much praised for its efficacy in various kinds 
of fever and alvinc fluxes. By Simon Pauli and otliers, 
a decoction of the root in wine has been sti'ongly recom- 
ruendod. The infusion is of a reddish colour, and heavy 
odour. The recent flowei-a have a strong fragrant odoui", 
uiniilar to that of almonds. An essential oil, possessed of 
i"-culiar pi'operties, has been obtained from the flowers by 
-tillation in water. 
The herbaceous part of the plant has similar properties, but 
;u a slighter degree. The flowers were reckoned sudorific and 
antispasmodic, and a warm infusion has been given with 
success, to provoke the appearance of receding or languishing 
• rrjptive diseases. The distilled water b said to be a good 
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vehicle for other medicines, and the flowers themselves have | 
been used to strew about the room where patients ai^e lying 
with fever, etc. 



cxxvni. 
MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS, L. Melilot. 

N'lt. Ord. Lbgdminoss. 
F. Mklhot, G. Steh»klkb, Honigklik. 

Description. — Boot annual or biennial, slender, elongat*?'!, 
slightly brajiched, and fibrous. Stem erect, firm, branchfl, 
with wide- spreading branches, glabrous, somewhat angular, 
2 to 3 feet high. Leaves alteiTiate, petiolate, composed of :i 
obovate-oblong, obtuse, remotely serrated leaflets, with 2 small 
setaceous stipules at the base. Flowers small, yellow, pendent 
on tlieir peduncle, and grouped in a lax, simple, elongatf] 
unilateral, axillary raceme. Calyx tubular, with 5 unequal 
teeth. Corolla 3 timea as long as the calyx ; standard obovate, 
roundish, streaked with brown ; wings, or alic, the length of 
the keel ; carina, or keel, couvex at the back, with a lineir 
claw. Stamens 10, upper one free ; anthers roundish. Orary 
linear-ovate, compressed, with a filiform style and a simple 
stigma. Legume, or pod, pendulous, obovate, acute, wrmkled, 
at length blackish, and rather gibbous, I to 2-seeded, the needs 
une<iually cordate. (Plate XXXII., fig. 2 ; (a) entire flowo', 
magnified ; (b) calyx, stamens, and pistil ; (c) detached petali 
of the corolla; (d) pistil.) 

Dieti-ibution. — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia to Indi& 
Introduced in North America. Not unfrequent in England 
in fields and hedges. Very rare in Ireland, Flowers June ti> 
August. 

Etymology. — Tlie generic name is derived from ^X<, honeys 
XuToc. lotus ; as the plant resembles Uie lotun, and is mudi 
frequented by bees. This species does not aj)pear to be t^ 
fitXiXwnt of DioHCorides, or the MeUloton of Pliny. 
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called provincially Melilot-trcfoil, Kings-dover, and Haxta- 
ol'.iver. 

Properties and Uses. — The foliage ia relished by most 
animuls, and is peculiarly agi-eeable to horsea, It has been 
recommended for eidtivation in this country, The Gruyeres 
cheese of Switzerland owes its flavour to the flowera and 
.-.(.-eils of Melilot, whieb are bruised and mixed with the 
CTii-d before it is pressed. In Moldavia the dried plant la put 
among fiirs, etc., to defend them from insects, whence it is 
called there Mottenkraut. 

The recent plant has a sweet faint odovir.and an herbaceous, 
bitterish, disagreeable taste ; when dried, it has a more fragrant 
smell, resembling that of sweet veinal-grass (Antltoxanthum 
odoratum), or woodruff (Aepcnda odorata). It yields its 
odorous principle to water, either by simple infusion or distil- 
lation ; and though the distilled water is not very odorous, it 
has been observed that it increases the perfume of other 
aromatics. Emollient, diuretic, anodyne, and carminative 
properties have been attributed to this plant, and it has Ijoen 
commended in ilysentery, colic, obstructions of urine, and 
I'lier widely differing affections, but without any just claim to 
::iird. Externally, in fomentations and cataplasms, it l(as 
".(■n more rationally prescribed, as an application to inflam- 
matory tumours and swellings, pleuritic and gouty pains, etc. ; 
and as a lavement in colic. A plaster of Melilot has, from the 
time of Galen and Mesue, enjoyed much reputation for dis- 
cussing tumours, etc. Several of the Continental pharmacopoeias 
include a discutient plaster composed of Melilot, resui, wax, 
and olive oU. The powder of the dried plant is sometimes 
added to plaster of cantharides to modify its effects. 
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C5XIX. 

MERCURIALTS PEBENNIS, 
Perennial or Dog's Mekcury. 

Nal. Ord. EtJPHOBBIACXA!. 
F. MeRCUHIALK DBS BOIB. Q. BrsOBLKRACT. 

Description. — Rootstock perenniaJ, creeping, much branched, 
whitish, very fibrous. Stem erect, subcylindrical, brittle, 
simple, generally naked below, very leafy above, thickenci 
at the joints, slightly winged, about a foot high. Leaves 
in opposite pairs, on abort petioles, with two small stiimK"; 
at the base; they are ovate, acute, seriated, from 2 ia 
3 inches long, rough, deep green. Male flowers in slende 
erect, lax spikes, from the axils of the upper leaves ; peril 
single, divided into 3 deep, ovate, concave, spreading, yellowifl 
green segments. Stamens from 9 to 12, lilanients capill 
anthers globose, 2-lobed. Female Bowers in short axillary 8pik( 
nearly twin; perianth resembles that of the steiile pla 
ovary superior, roundish, compressed, bristly, with a furrow 
on eacb side, supporting two tapering, reflesed styles, slightly 
serrated on their inner side, with acute stigmas. Fniit a 2- 
lobed, 2-ceUed, globose, scabrous capsule ; each cell containing 
a single globose seed, of a brownish purple colour. (Plate 
XXX II., fig. 4 : («) spike of female flowers ; {b) entire baiTPn 
flower ; (c) perianth ; (rf) pistil ; (e) section of the capsulv, to 
show the seeds ; (/) seed.) 

DiHrihution. — Europe, Northern Africa. Common 
Britain in woods and sbady places. Flowers Majx;h and Apl 

Etymology.— Tha name is derived from that of tho j 
Mercury, who is said to have discovered the virtues, what« 
they may be, of this genus. Bohmer supposM that the e 
a corruption of Muliercuralis, as being useful U> wotne 
tlie Greeks called it ipfmv Ttrm, Mercury's grtuK. 

Properlifs atul Uses, — According to Bcchsttfin, tho 
affords both a blue and crimson colour, useful in dyeins I 
wiinting. The foliage is eaten by sheep and goab>, but r 
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s and horses. With regavd to its poisonous properties, 
ins Sloane relates that a man, hia ^vife, and three 
1, who mistook this plant for common ^gli^_Merourj:__ 
lOpocHuvi. Bonun-Ucnricus), experienced its deleterious 
s. The woman first boiled and then fried it with hacon, 
;r own and family's supper. After they had been in bed 
'. two hours, the children were seized with sickness and 
niting, which was followed by drowsiness. The man did 
; wake until three hours after his usual time, and during 
wholu of tJie day, while at his work, he experienced a 
ing heat in his face, which he endeavoured to mitigate by 
of water. The woman awoke some time after her 
issbaud, and on getting up was attacked with sickness, which 
continued at intervals for two or three days. One of the 
children slept from the Thursday night on which the poison 
swallowed, till Monday evening following, and then, 
r a few convulsive starts, expired ; endeavours had been 
rioualy used to awaken her, but in vain. The other two 
udren slept for about twenty-four hours, and awoke with 
miting and purging, which probably saved their lives. 
The original authors of this work justify the introduction 
■ this plant into the Flora Medica, in the following 
" Perennial Mercury has not hitlierto been used 
dicinally ; but when we look at the number of virulent 
mte subdued to the service of the healing art, we would not 
Air of some benefit being eventually derived even from 
8 unpromising species. The only instance that we can find 
of its popular employment is, that in the isle of Skye an 
ijifusion of it is used to produce salivation. We have intro- 
du cod it on account of its poisonous properties." 

) other indigenous species of Mercury is MerctirUdia 

. It flowers in August, and grows in waste places near 

s and villages ; but is much less common than the species 

1 figui-ed. It is a mucilaginous plant, and was I'ormerly 

1 employed in medicine, chiefly in clysters and emollient 

pentations; when boiled, it has been eaten as greens, and if 

1 oonaiderable ijuantities it proves cathartic. 
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DAPHNE JIEZEREUM, L. Mezereo.v. 

AW, On/. Tbtmelzx. 

F. Miztii&os, Bdib GENTn., G. Seidelbast, EELLGBHiLXS. 

Description. — A shrub, 2 to 4 feet high, with a strong 
branched fibrous root, and a smooth olive bark. Branche* 
few, erect, pliant, covered with a smooth, brownish, ash- 
coloured bark. Leaves alternate, terminal, sessile, tapering; 
lanceolate, glabrous, entire, deciduous, about 2 inches long, 
appearing before the flowers. Flowers sessile, lateral, in clus- 
ters about 3 together, on the upper part of the branches, witi 
smooth, ovate, membranous, deciduous bracts at the 
Perianth single, inferior, resembling a corolla, light rose-eoloui 
seldom white, consisting of a cylindiical tube, covered witl 
whitish appressed hairs, and a 4-parted limb, separable int( 
2 distinct laminie ; outer coloured, inner herbaceous ; segmenb 
ovate, acute, papillose. Stamens 8, in 2 rows, inserted into tbe 
tube ; 4 upper opposite the segments of the perianth, 4 luvtA 
alternate with them ; filaments very short ; anthers oblong, yet 
low, opening longitudinally. Ovary small, elliptical, glol 
containing a solitary pendulous ovule ; style very Khort, sop 
porting a thin, disciform, downy stigma. Fruit a glol 
bright red berry, containing, in the midst of pulp, a singb 
globose seed, or nut. (Plate XXXIII., fig. 3 : (o) entire flower 
(b) perianth, opened to fHiovr the stamens and pistil ; (c) pista{ 
natural size ; (d) the same, magnified ; (c) section of the same 
to show the ovule ; (/) section of the fruit ; (g) nut.) 

IHstribaticm. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia. la copses i 
woods in some parts of England. Perhaju oativv in tin 
south. Flowers January to April. 

Ely7nologi/.—The generic name has been given in allnaiai 
to the nymph Daphne, who was fabled to have boen cbai^ 
into a latirttl; some of the plants of this gentia having (' 
habit of laurels. The specific name is probably of castdtl 
origin, as, according to Richardson, the Persians coll this plan 
M&dzaiyoim. 



I pTOperties awl Uses. — The bark, especially that of the root, 
S been used for making paper, as well as for cordage. From 
!he ripe fruit a fine red-lake colour has been prepared for 
painters. Pallas states that the Russian women use the 
berries to rub their cheeks with, thereby producing an inflam- 
matory redness which they consider beautiful; and Falks 
observed the same practice among the Tartar women. 

Every part of the plant is powerfully acrid and caustic. 
The flowers have a very sweet fragrance, resembling that of 
almond blossoms and violets ; two or three of them, chewed, 
bave merely an herbaceous flavour at first, but in a short time, 
the tip of the tongue is affected with an acrid burning taste, 
combined with a degree of numbness like that produced by 
aconite ; this sensation soon extendi to the throat and fauces, 
and continues for several hours, although not a particle of the 
substance be swallowed. Vauquelin obtained from Daplme 
alpina a crystallizable principle, which he called liiiphnm, 
and this principle was afterwards found by Gmelin and Ba«r 
in the Mezereon. Drs. Munro and Russel were the firat to 
introduce the Mezereon bark into practice, as a stimulant 
diaphoretic, useful in venereal nodes from thickening of the 
Iteriosteum. Other writers have also recommended it in 
diseases, and a decoction has been frequently ad- 
red in rheumatic, scrofulous, and cutaneous affections. 

1 Dr. Withering records having used the root successfully in 
Pbase of diiEcidty of swallowing, occasioned by paralysis. He 
directed the patient to chew a thin slice as often as she could 
bear it, and in about a month she recovered the power of 
.swallowing, although the case was of three years' standing. 
The berries of Mezereon, are too virulent to be used medici- 
nally, at least in their natural state. Pallas, however, informs 
us, that the peasants of Siberia swallow a number of them as 
a common purgative. Villai-s obsei-yed the same in Dauphiny, 
and he adds, mothers do not hesitate to give them to their 
children in convulsive cough, in order to pi\>duce vomiting. 
Whatever may bo the efl'ecta of such a dose on the obtuse 
sensibilities of tliese hardy mountaineers, there could be no 
Bearer poLson to the natives of this countiy. i\ii ointment 
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made of the berries is also employed in the north of Europe^ 
against foul ulcers, chancres, and cancer. 

On the Continent the bark is employed as a vesicant For 
thia pui-pose, a piece of the bark, about an inch square, is 
soaked in water or vinegar, and then, with an ivy or plantain 
leaf bound over it, applied to the skin. Thia i-equires to l)c re- 
newed night and nioming, at first, and subsequently once in 
twenty-four hours, to keep up the discharge ,■ thus serving for 
what is called a perpetual blister. As a topic it is also applied 
to the head, to relieve deafness, headache, toothache, and some 
affections of the eyes — chronic ophthalmia, for instance ; and 
haa been recommended in cosalgia, chronic rhcumatiam, and 
various skin diseases. Linncus states that the Swedes app 
the bark to parts bitten by venomous reptiles and rail 
animals. According to Pallas, the Russians employ it to i 
the pain of carious teeth ; when used for this purpose, c 
should be taken not to swallow the saliva, on account of 
acrimony. " In English medicine it is never now given, exa 
as an ingi-edient of the compound decoction of sarsaparill& , 
ethereal extract of the bark has been introduced (1867), aa 
ingredient of a powerful stimulating liniment." — Pharmac 
grapkia, p. 487. 

The bulk of the Mezereon bai-k used in England is i 
ported from Germany ; nevertheless, the bark of J). Laun 
a plant growing in woods and hedge-sides in several parte 
England, ia often substituted. 

Linneus compares the poisonous nature of the berries 
that of nux vomica. He asserts that six of them will kill 
wolf; and that he onco saw a girl die of excessive vomiti 
and hemoptysis, In consequence of taking twelve of them 
check an ague. 

The same distinguished author, in his FUyrut Lapp<Mi 
says. " I have seen the peasantry in Scania give one of t 
berries to their companions by way of joke. After it hon be 
a time ingested, it produces a burning heat in the 1' 
which the sufferer endeavours to extinguish by co[MO 
draughts of ale; but this is like pouring oil upon the ) 
hence they call the plant Sorbypcppar, and Kaihrkalt, i 
cellar-opener." 



I 
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The berries are reputed to constitute the favourite food of 
various birds, especially of some species of finch. Thia may 
lie accounted for on the .supposition that they eat only the 
piilpy part of the fruit, which is destitute of acridity, and 
apparently ini 



CSSXL 
POLYGALA VULGARIS, L. Milkwort. 

Nat, Onl. FoLVaALC^. 
J^. FOLTOALA, Laptibr. (I. Eeedzbluhx. 



^^^Jksortptum. — Root perennial, -somewhat ligneous, branched, 
'■ri>eping, fibrous. Stems ascending, sometimes procumbent, 
iiiple, cylindrical, 4 to 8 inches long. Leaves glabrous, 
■jitttei'cil, sessile, linear- lanceolate, subacute, very entire; 
lowermost shorter and broader than the rest. Flowers in a 
terminal "raceme; usually blue, sometimes purple, rose-coloured, 
or white, with three deciduous bracts at the base of each 
pedicel. Calyx of 5 sepals, 3 of them smaller, 2 of which are 
connected, the 2 inner petaloid, coloured, large, ovate-elliptical, 
mai'ked with green lines, persistent, ultimately yellowish green, 
and serving as a defence to the fruit. Corolla of 3 petals, 
united by their claws with the filaments; lower one, or keel, 
bifid, beautifully crested. Stamens diadelphous, filaments con- 
nate below into a tube, then separating into 2 bundles, each 
with 4 anthers, which are innate, 1-celIed, and opened by a 
pore at the summit. Ovary free, 2-ceUed, with a simple in- 
curved style, and a 2-lobed stigma Fruit a compressed, 
cordate, drooping capsule, slightly emarginate at the top, 2- 
OoUed, 2-valved, enveloped by the persistent calycine wings. 
Seed solitary, pendulous in each cell. (Plate XXXIII., fig. 1 : 
(a) entire flower ; (b) corolla ; (c) lower petal or keel united 
with the filaments and terminated by a crest ; (d) capsule ; 
(e) the same, opened to show the seeds.) 

Diati'ibiUion. — Europe (Arctic), Northern A&ica, Siberia, 
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Western Aida. On heaths, in meadows, and on the borders tif 
woods in this country, and is known in several varieties. 
Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from Tro\v, much, 
and yaXa, milk , in allusion to the property aasiyneJ to thu 
plant of increasing the mitk of animals. The woXvyaXov nf 
Dioscorides is supposed to refer to this plant. DodoniEus call>^ 
it Jios (inibai-valis, " because," says Gerard, " it doth especially 
floure in the Crosse or Gang weekc, or Rogation wecke ; nf 
which flouj'es the maidens which vse in the countries to walk-' 
the Procession, do make themselves garlands and nosegaiea ; in 
English wee may call it Crosae-floure, or Procession-floure, 
Gang-floure, Rogation-floure, and Milkwort." 

Properties awl Uses. — This plant has been recommended 
for cultivation as affording a useful food for cattle. Accordiuj; 
to the Swedish experiments, it is eaten by cows, sheej), and 
goats, but is refused by swine. The diicd herb is said to afTor-l 
a pleasant flavour when infused in the manner of tea. 

Milkwort is destitute of odour; but its taste is bitter, 
remaining a long time in the mouth. These properties appear 
moat developed in the bark of the root, which is of a yellowisli 
ash colour externally, and white within ; and its bitterness is 
accompanied with somewhat of an acrid and aromatic llavour. 
The properties of this plant are stated to be expectoi-ant and 
tonic, and at tlie same time purgative. Gesner afEmis that 
an infusion of the herb in wine for twenty-four hours, is a 
safe and eli'ectual purgative, as he hiniaelf experienced. Van 
Swieten and Collin attributed to it great efficacy in varion* 
inflammatory diseases of the chest Sir. J. E. Smith B&yn, "■ An 
infusion of the herb taken in a morning fasting, promotes 
expectoration, and is good for a catarrhous cough. I tried il 
at Montpellier, by the advice of Professor Gouan, with nucces^, 
and have since knovni it useful." It Ims been used in j^uwder. 
infusion, or decoction. 



cxxxn, 
MENTHA PIPERITA, Huda. Peppermint. 

»Sat. Ord. Labiate. 
F. JIexthb POiTKiB. G. Ffbfferminze. 

Description. — Root perennial, long, creeping, furnished with 
numeruus small Kbres. Stems about 2 feet high, numerous, 
(■-;cending, branched, quadrangidar, channelled, purjjlish, 
iiinkled with recurved hairs. Leaves opposite, petiohite, 
;ite-lanceolate, acute, rounded at the baac, strongly serrated, 
' I'^oth, deep green above, slightly hairy, and marked with 
'litiah or purplish veina beneath. Flowei-s small, jieduncu- 
•'•. in axillary clustered cymes, forming an interrupted, cylin- 
I K.ftl. obtuse, tenninal spike, with two suiall lanceolate, 
■ iiniinate, ciliated bracts at the base of the cymes, and very 
'Nuil subulate ones at the base of the pedicels. Calyx tubular, 
striated, glabrous at the base, with a 5-toothed purjjlish, cili- 
ated limb, studded with pellucid glandular dote. Tulnj of the 
corolla whitish, a little longer than the calyx; limb 4-cI eft, 
jiurpUah ; segments ovate, oblong, epreatling, uppermost broader, 
i.'iiiai^inate. Stamens didynamous, concealed in the coralline 
lube, with short setaceous filaments, and ovate-cordate purplish 
anthei-fi (often destitute of pollen). Ovaiy 4-parted, seated on 
a lleshy disk; style filiform, longer than the corolla; stigma 
bifid. Fi-uit, which is seldom pui-focted, the plant being in- 
creaacd chiefly by the root, consists of 4 small nutlets enclosed 
in tho persistent calyx, each containing a singlu erect seed, 
(Plate XXXIII., fig. 2: (o) entire flower, magnilied; (t) corolla, 
iipened to show the stamens; (c) pistil) 

Disli-i^mtion. — Europe. lnti"oduced in the Northern United 
■Stateii. In damp places in some parts of Great Britain. 
Cultivated lai'gely in England, France, Germany, and North 
America. Flowers August and Soptember. 

Cidtivation. — Peppermint has been grown in the neighbour- 

iil of Mitchaui since about the year 1750 ; and at the end of 

.« t century about 100 acres were under cultivation ; 500 acres 
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were so cultivated in 1850; while, in 1864, there were only 
219 acres. The increased value of land, and the competition of 
foreign oi! have cauaed this diminution. Peppermint is aim 
grown in otlier paits of England, as near Wisbeach, Market 
Ifeeping, and Hitchin. " The fields of Peppermint at Mitcham 
are level, with a rich, friable soil, well manured, and naturally 
retentive of moisture. The ground is kept free from weeds, ao'i 
in other respects is carefully tilled. The crop is cut in Augii"-' 
and the herb is usually allowed to drj' on the ground befon- n 
is consigned to the stills. These are of lat^ size, holding liM 
to 2000 gallons, and heated by coaL Each still is fumiahed 
with a condensing worm of the usual character, which paascB 
out into a small iron cage secured by a padlock, in whidi 
stands the oil separator. The distillation is conducted at the 
lowest possible temperature. The water that comes over with 
the oil in not distilled with another lot of herbs, but is tat 
the most part allowed to run away, a very little only bong 
reserved as a perquisite of the workman. The produce ia vttj 
variable." — Phttrmaaifiraphia, p. 435. 

Two varieties of Peppermint are cultivated at Mltcliau: 
known respectively as the Black and White Mints. Tlii- 
former has purple, and the latter green stems. The black i 
cultivated to a larger extent than the white, un account -■' 
ite furnishing more oil; though the oil of the white is erf ^i 
rtuperior quabty, and fetches a higher price, 

Peppeimint is grown on a much larger scale in America 
than anywhere else, but the oil varies greatly in qualitv. 
and consequently in value. Mitcham oil fetches a much hi^jlii:! 
price than any other. Tlie Pe|)pemunt has of late been in- 
troduced for cultivation in Southern India. 

Et'jinoloijy. — Accoi'dlng to Ovid, the name Mentlia 'm de- 
rived from Minthes, the daughter of Cocytus, who was changed 
into a jilant of this kind by Proserpina In a fit of jooloufy. 
The terra fuvBi frequently occurs in the writings of Hip- 
pocrates, and riBuoafiot (from nov^, sweet; wr/iuc, odour) m 
those of Dioscorides, but to what species they refer is aw- 
certain. Pliny designates it Menta. 

Propertiea ami Uees. — Dioscorides relates that Hint ({ini- 



habfy Spear Mint or Mentha viridh) hinders tlie coagulation 
of milk, and prevents its being made into cheese ; more recent 
authorities have stated the same fact, and Linneus mentions, 
that daiiy-maids frequently complain that much less than the 
usual quantity of cheese is obtained from the milk of cows 
■which, after hai-veat, are allowed to feed on the Com Mint 
{M. arvensie). but they ascribe the effect to enchantment. 
Lewis observes, that milk in which the leaves of Mint are 
macerated, curdles much less quickly tlian pure milk. 

The essential oil of this plant, for the sake of its aromatic 
fragrance, is used by perfumers, and is employed in various 
ways by confectioners, especially to form lozenges. 

Peppermint has a strong, spirituous, camphor-like odour, 
and a pungent, aromatic, bitterish taste, producing at first an' 
impression of warmth in the mouth, which is immediately 
followed by a diflusive sensation of cohlness. Some very 
apocryphal qualities were attributed by the ancients to Mint. 
Observing that the plant hindei-ed the coagulation of milk, 
by a false induction they concluded that it must necessarily 
attenuate the humours, and impart an undue fluidity to tlie 
blood ; hence it was esteemed antiaphrodisiac, capable of 
producing sterility, and efficacious in dissipating coagulated 
milk in the female breast In more recent times it has been 
recommended in asthma, hysteria, flatulency, etc. At the 
present time Peppermint water is considered stimulant, and 
is often used as an adjunct with other medicines. The essential 
oil is largely used for tlavouiing sweetmeats, confectionery, 
and cordials. It is also a common domestic remedy for 
flatulence, faintucss, nausea, etc., and it has likevrise been 
in the composition of liniments for application to [>arts 
itcd with rheumatism. 

Spear Mint {Mentha viridis) has very similar properties to 
the foregoing, but it is less pungent, and to .some patients more 
grateful. It invigorates the stomach, relieves pain and colic 
arising from spasm, and allays sickness and vomiting pro- 
ceeding from the same cause. 
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oxxxm. 

VISCUM ALBUM, L. Mistletoe. 

Nat. Ord. LORA«THACK£. 
F. GCI, GUI D« CEfiNX. O. UieTKL. 

Description. — A parasitical plant, with a root firmlv 
attachetl to the wpoJ of the tree on which it grows. Stem 
fimi, succulent, bright yellowish green, 1 to 2 feet high, dividoil 
into numerous dichotomous branches. Leaves opposite, per- 
sistent, obovate-lanceolato, obtuse, coriaceous, thick, with paral- 
lel ribs, quite entire, light green. Flowers dicecious, in sesole 
axillary heads, of about 5 flowers. Male flowers have an ohao- 
lete calyx, a corolla of 4 ovate petals united at the base, eacli 
bearing a single compressed sessile anther with many cdk 
opening by pores : female flowers very small ; calyx formini; 
an obscure margin ; corolla of -t ovate equal deciduous prtala 
united at the base ; ovary inferior, crownod by the boriiw 
of the calyx ; stjgma sessile, obtuse. Fruit a smooth, whitinh, 
succulent, globose berry, containing a solitary, cordate, com- 
pressed seed. Seed has aometimes 2, occasionally 3 einhryiw. 
(Plate XXXrV., fig. 2 : («) head of male flowers ; {h) hea»l .-f 
female flowers ; (c) female flower, detached ; (d) seed, denuded 
of its integument,) 

J}iatrihut'uin. — Europe. Northern Asia. Parasitic chiefly 
on apple trees, hence it is most frequent in Hcrcfordshiir, 
Woreestcrshire, and tlie south of England. It is also foimil 
upon the hawthorn, service, pear tree, lime tree, walnut, 
willow, and rarely upon the oak. Flowers March to Ma}*, 
and iwrries ripen in October. 

JCtynwiog!/ and Jliatot'if. — Viscum is derived from tibe , 
Greek itoQ, and that from the Celtic ywlit, tlie shrub. 
cxcdleTux, so called because of the superstition 
with wliich it was regarded by the ancients. Prior I 
Mistletoe, or in Anglo-Saxon, Mistiltan, Is dcri\i!d from V 
different, and Ian, twig, being so unlike the tree it grovra v 

I Mistletoe was an ul>jcct of the most supcnttitid 
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■ Saxon ancestors. When growing on the 
it was considered the peculiar gift of tlie gods, and waa 
bered Ity the Druidical priest himself, clothed in a white 
i, and armed ^vith a golden sickle. This ceremony waa 
formed annually, and was accompanied with the sacrifice of 
I white hulls and a repast under the oak ; hymns were then 
g in honour of the divinity, and prayen* were offered for 
leasing on their solenmities. At the commencement of the 
' year, the plant waa distributed among the people as a 
•ed relic, and was deemed a panacea against eveiy disease, 
a remedy for poisons. 

The Mistletoe becomes attached to the nourishing plant 
sending its root^ into the new wood just beneath the I)ark, 
sre the descending sap is most abundant and of richer 
lity. The roots are projected inwards in the direction of the 
luilary rays, so that the cellular systems of the two plants 
le in contact though no direct communication between the 
ids takes place. The woody systems of the two plants grow 
, increase together; the pai-asitc, however, by causing an 
lue flow of sap, or by preventing a proper flow in the stock, 
Dtually causes its death and consequently its own dostnic- 
1. An excellent pajier on the growth of the Mistletoe, by 
Harley, ivill be found in the TraTisaciiona ofihe lAimean 
iefy, vol. ssiv., p. 175. Aristotle, and others of the ancients, 
.gined that the seed would not grow unless it passed 
jugh the intestines of a bird. 

Praperties and Psca. — The berries were esteemed poi- 
ous : Shakspeare probably alludes to this opinion when ho 
B it haUfvX Misaeltoc : — 

L berries are greedily devoured in the winter months 
es, field-fares, wood-pigeona, and other birds. Sheep 
fond of the foliage, and it is even said to preserve them 
n the rot. Moreover, Bock states that poor persons have, 
e of scarcity, collected and dried the branches and leaves 



" A barren and dotesWJ vale you sec it ia ; 
The trees, tiiough Buminer, yet furlurn aud lean, 
c with moss and lialefiil Missfltoc." 
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of Mistletoe, then piJverized and mixed them with rye-flour, 
and thus obtained a kind of bread which was by no mean- 
unwholesome. The leaves and tops, when recently {jathertvl, 
are nearly inodorous, with a subviscid. somewhat austere tasU* 
when masticated Hippocrates, Dioseorides and Galen hjglijy 
extol the virtues of Mistletoe, or at least the glue obtaineil 
from it, as an extemal remedy ; but neither of them mention- 
its internal employment except Hippocrates, who rccommeml' 
it in diseases of the spleen. At the commencement of tin 
14th century we find the Mistletoe of the oak spoken of in 
Gordon's Lilium Afediciv<B as a remedy for epilepsy. At tliU 
period it was not only taken as a medicine, but hung rounil 
the neck as an amulet against poison, witchcraft, and posses- 
sion of the deviL Superior efficacy was foi' many ages attri- 
buted to it when obtained from the oak — an opinion doubtlev 
originating in the high value attaclied to it aa a sacred plant 
in the days of Druidical superstition. Matthiolus and Vwt- 
celsus also land its effects in epilepsy, and Kotderer, Cartheuwr 
Colbatch, Loseke, Van Swieten, etc, state that they found it 
beneficial, not only in this redoubtable diaeaae, but in othtr 
convulsive affections. Other writers record its uses in li^-stnia 
and other nervous affections, also in dysenteiy, and externally 
as discutient and emollient. 



ARTEMISLV VULGARIS, L. MuGWoBT. 

N<il. Oril. CoMPOSiT.E. 
F. AltHOIBE, HXBBB SK LA SAUTTK JeAN. G. CBirHSZ. 

Description.. — Root about the thickness of the finp-r, \H-ren- 
nial, creeping, ligneous, furnished with numerous ."(trong fibrw 
Stem nearly herbaceous, erect, cylindrical, channdli:d, bniiirlit ! 
reddish, sometimes covered with whitish pul>eseenci-, '■'■ 
feet high. Leaves alternate, pinnatifid, incist^d; <l> < 
above, white and cottony beneath; upper much lis-, i^ 



with nearly linear segments. Flowers in axillary racemose 
spikea ; each flower ovate, aeBsile, composed of aeveral small 
pale purplish florets seated on a naked receptacle. Involucre 
ot a few narrow, imbricated, woolly scales. Florets of the 
cireiiraference female, subulate, bifid at the limb, about 5 in 
number; those of the centre, or disk, hermaphmdite, with a 
filiform tube and 5-cleft limb ; segments acute and revolute. 
Stamens 5: fllaments fietaceoiis; anthers cylindrical, united 
into a tube. Ovary ovate, obtuse, glabrous, surmounted with 
a setaceous style passing through the tube of the anthers (in 
the perfect florets), tipped with a bifid revolute stigma. Fruit 
an obovate pericarp, or achene, destitute of pappus. (Plate 
SXXIII,, fig. 4; (a) flowerhead composed of several small 
florets ; (h) female floret; (o) hermaphrodite floret.) 

Distribution. — Etu-opo (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. Common in waste places, 
hedgerows, etc., in Britain. Flowers July to September. 

Etijmdogij. — The name Ai'temisia is said by Pliny to be 
derived from Artemima, wife of Mausolus, Kin g of Caria, who 
first discovered the virtues of this plant, or from Artemis, the 
Diana of the Greeks. Parkinson thinks that it ought to be 
called Maidenwort ; and this would certainly be in accordance 
with its original designation, TtapQtvi^. In Germany, Holland, 
and some other countries, it has received the name of St. 
John's plant, becau.se on the eve of St. John's day it ia accus- 
tomed to be gathered with certain supei-stitioua observances, 
and the possessor of it is thought to he scciu-e from appari- 
tions, diseases, and misfortunes. The "coals" found at the 
r(>ot of this plant on St. John's day, either taken internally 
jr worn round the neck aa an amulet, have been regarded by 
'k' credulous as very efficacious against epilepsy. These coals 
.iiL' portions of old and dead roots. 

Properties and Uses. — In some countries Mugwort is used 
for culinary purposes. According to Swedish experiments, it 
ia disliked by auimals in general, but Dr. Anderson remarks 
that sheep devour it with great avidity, especially the roots. 
The flesh of poultrj', particularly of geese, is said to be rendered 
more tender and savoury by being atuti'ed with thi.s herb. 
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The odour of the recent plant, especially of the ilowei 
tops, when rubbed, is fragrant and aromatic; and the 
herbaceous, slightly bitter, sweetish, and tenacious, 
plant was veiy fi-eqiiently employed by the ancients, 
ticularly in afiectiona of the uterus. By Hippocrates i| 
recommended for expelling the secundines, etc. ; and by 
corides for accelerating parturition. Galen commends foi 
tations, and Pliny the vapour of the plant in decoction for 
similar purposes. A decoction is used by poor persons as > 
remedy for intermittent fevera. The dried leaves, bruistni b 
a mortar, and i-ubbed between the hands until the downy jiait 
is separated from the woody fibre, and rolled into little cones, 
is a good substitute for the Chinese mosA, and is much u-ted is 
Japan and Cocbin-China, according to Koempfer, in afiectiois 
of the joints. The part is first moistened and then a cone «f 
the moxa is apphed, which is set on fire at the apex aai 
gradually bui-na down to the skin, pi-oducing a dark-coloored 
Hpot ; by repeating the process an eschar is formed, and this 
on separation leaves an ulcer, which may be kept ojten ni 
healed as circumstances may require, Various other plant 
have been employed for this pur]K)ae. An infusion of 
flowering tops is by some considered tonic, and externally 
plant has been used in fomentations. 



int- 
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cxxxv. 

MORUS NIGRA, L, MrLBtnRY-TREE. 

Kai. Ord. MORACEA. 
F. MUBIXR. a. UArLBBSaBAtTH. 

Description. — A much-branched tree, soMoiu more than " 
feet high, covered with a rough brownish grey bark. Lc*v ■ 
Dumerous, on short footstalks, cordate, somuwhat oin' 
serrated, veined, 3 to 4 inches long, neaily as bh : > 
grt-en, and rough with minute tubercUis aWve. [ 
villous beneath. Flowers in ovate, drooping catkin i 
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fer and more slender, each male flower composed 
noouB, ovato. erect sepals, enclosing 4 filaments with 
Uttiers ; female flowers of i sepals, permanent, ulti- 
iming fleshy. Ovary roundish, witli a short style 
LT-subulate, hirsute, erect stigmas. Fruit (called a 
Dosiste of eeveral aciivi, or small dark purple berries, 
ly the development of the calycine leaves over the 

ovaries, closely imbricated on a fleshy cylindrical 
i ; each of which is obovate, compressed, obtuse, 
ith the i-emains of the style^ and contains, in the 

its succulent lobes, a single triangular-ovate, com- 
■one-seeded nut. (Plato XXXIV., fig. 3 : (u) male 
rviouB to the expansion of the anthers ; (b) mole floret, 

; (c) female floret,) 
iinition. — Northern Asia Minor, Armenia, Southern 
f Introduced into Italy, and thence into England, 
has been cultivated sina> the middle of the sixteenth 
and is now ipiite common. Flowers in June, and 
ripcM in September. 

\olpgtf. — The generic name. Moms, is derived from the 
ipfa, and that from the Celtic mor, signifying black, 
ients fabled that the fruit of the Mulberry, which 
white, changed to a deep red on absorbing the 
Pyramus and Thisbe. self-slain beneath its shade. 
trties and Uses. — The wood of the Mulberry is of slow 
bat close-grained, tolerably hai'd, very durable under 
id may be applied to a variety of uses in turnery and 

The inner bark is tough and fibrous, and has been 
ho baskets, mats, cordage, ropes, and brown paper, 
it yields, by fermentation, a pleasant wine, which is 
», particularly in Devonshire, mixed with cider, and 
bat is called Mulberry-cider, which possesses a very 
'taste, and a deep red colour, similar to that of port 
jie leaves of this tree, however, are the most important, 
fbing food for silk-worms. Hence it is extensively 
d in the East, as well as in Italy and the south of 

Attempts have been made in England to naturalize 
Ironn, but without success. Jam«s I, endeavoured 
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to establish & silk maniifactory here, but the project after ft 
tame vas given up. Some of the fine spedmetiB uf tliis tm 
in the old gardens near London, are said to have been planted 
at that period. The bark has rather a faea\')- odour, and an 
aoMere, bitter, sabealine taste. The fruit is inodorous, has a 
pleasant acidolons taste, and contains a largo quantity of de«p 
crimson red juice. AD the old authors agree in attributing a 
laxatii~e property to the ripe fruit of the Mulberry. The 
synip has been nsed as a deteigimt, and applied to thnish in 
the mouth, or added to garglee for sore throats. The bark of 
the root ia of an acrid bitter taste, and cathartic, and it Im 
been omimended as a core fw intestinal worms. 



;CXXXTT. 
VERBASCUM THAPSL'S, L. Great MirLLEcr. 

Kat. Ord. SCBOrHCLABUXX. 

F. Bom-Los BLASC, Hebbe db SAist Fucbx. O. Wou^mJirf- 



I 



Description. — Root biennial, fiisiform, whitish, soaiswb&t 
ligneous, sending off occasional rootletin. Stum erect, simpK 
firm, straight, cylindrical, leaf^', angular, winged, oovercil witli 
a thick greyish pubescence, 3 to 5 feet high. Badical Icava 
very large, spreading, on short petioles ; cauUne ones dL-cnnnol. 
sessile, gradually decreasing in size ; the whole alternate, orat* 
or oblong, attenuate at the base, crenulate at the mai^A. 
wrinkled above, very thick, covered oa both eidos with deur. 
whitish, branched, intricate, woolly haire. Flowers fonn i 
terminal, long, cylindrical, dense, spike-like racemo. Colyi 
with 5 deep, ovate, acute divisions, with lanceolata bracts at 
the base. Corolla lai^, rotate, or somewhat funnei.alu|Mli] 
golden yellow, rarely white, consisting of a whort thick 
and a 5-parted limb. Segments obo\'ate, oMu^ 
unequal Stamens 5, inserted into the tui" 
Limb, the 3 upper filaments shorter, n«arl\ < 
Lower longer, glabrous ; anthers oblong, 2-Jol » j 



Ovary roundish, tomentose, obtuse ; style filiform ; stigma 
clavate. Fruit an ovoid capsule, surrounded by the calyx, 
with 2 ceils and 2 valves opening at the summit and contain- 
ing Eumeroua small angular aeeda. (Plate XXXT V, fig, 1 ; (a) 
calyx and pistil ; (b) corolla, opened ; (c) pistil ; (d) capsule ; 
(e) transverse section of the capsule ; (/) seed, magnified.) 

I>lstnbution.— Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, Himalaya. 
Introduced in North America. On banka and waste dry places 
in Britain. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. — This plant is most probably the ipXa/ior: of 
Dioacorides, so called from ipXo^, ipkoyo^, a. iiame, because the 
stems have been used for torches; hence, perhaps, one of the 
English synonyms. High Taper. Verbascum is an alteration of 
barbascum, from barba, a beard, on account of the woolly hairs 
with which the plant is covered. Tlie Enghah term. Mullein, 
seems to be derived from the French MoUcne, and that from 
iHodUvx, soft, in allusion to the texture of the leaves. It has 
also been called provincially Ladies' Foxglove, Hare's-beard, 
and Cow's Lungwort. 

Properties und Uses. — Linneus states that this plant is 
never eaten by cattle. It is given medicinally in the pulmonary 
diaea«es of cows ; hence the name Cow's Lungwort. Bechstein 
affirms that the roots reduced to powder and mixed with malt- 
meal speedily fatten poultry. The whole plant, tied up in 
bundles, is used in German granaries to prevent the depreda- 
tions of mice, for which purpose it is said to be very eSectuaL 
The stalks covered with pitch have been used as flambeaux. 
The flowers afford a delicate, though not durable, yellow to 
wool and cotton ; an infusion of them was used by the Roman 
ladies to tinge their tresses of the golden hue once so much 
admired in Italy. Boccone mentions that the seeds, thi-own 
into a fish-pond, stupefy the fish, so that they may be taken 

mwith the hand. The down which covers the leaves and stem 

^H|il^ be used as tinder or moxa. 

^P The physical qualities of Mullein are rather feeble. The 

^Teaves have a weak, subnaicotic, rather impleasant oflour, and 
an herl>aceous, bitterish taste. The recent flowers have a 
jimilaj otlour, l>ut vhax dned they are mor« pleaea>at, and 
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their odour in compared by Ber^us to that of the Florenti 
Iris i their taste is agreeable, sweetish, and mucilaginoua. 
loavos and flowers of the Mullein am anodyne and emoUiei 
and considerable praise has been granted to them both, i 
an intumal ea well as an external reinetHal agent. The c' " 
uses to whicli Mullein has been put has been fur pulmoDt 
affections, and in diarrhcea. The leaves are not unirequontl 
used by the peasantry, boiled with lard, and made into I 
ointment for dressing wounds, An infusion of the flowol 
has been used in hooping and convidsivo coughs in childi 
as well as in colic, spasmodic diseases, hemorrhages, inte 
ulcei's, etc. A conserve of the flowers, or a water distilldi 
from thom, is used on tlie Continent as an application to r 
worm and other cutaneous diseases, to allay the irritatiol 
Extemally, fomentations or poultices, made from the leaves i 
flowers beaten up with linseed meal, have been consid«i 
excellent applications to bums, scalds, boils, etc. 



cxsxvn. 
SINAPIS NIGRA, L. Black Mdstard. , 

Nut. Ord. CiVClTElUi. 
F. UoDTASDn nom. O. Schwahzer SeKF. 

DcscrijAion. — Root aimual, small, whitish, dt^scending, y 
numerous capillary fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, BOmevli 
hairy, branched, 3 to 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, ] 
dark green; lower ones lyratL-, with obtuse, unequally too^ 
|i]bes ; uppermost linear-lanceolate, smooth, entire, and hu 
down. Flowers yellow, small, in a long terminal raotme. i 
short peduncles. Calyx of 4 oblong, straight, spreading » 
Corolla crucifonn ; jwtals obovate, rounded, spreading, 
short erect claws. Stamuns tetradynamous, with simple e 
filamentii. glandular at the base, and supiHirting oblong antlid 
O^-ary cylindrical, with a small short stj'le and capitate ttttg 
" 's nnall, nearly smooth, obtusely quadrangular, appi 
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! stem, and terminated by a very short beak, or rather 

by the persistent style and stignia. Seeds, nearly globose, 

numerous, shining, dark brown, arranged in a single series. 

{Plate XXXIV., fig. 4 : (a) entire flower, slightly magnified ; 

(h) calyx, stamens, and pistil ; (c) pistil ; (d) sUique, or pod, 

opened to show the disposition of the seeds.) 

^^_. DistHbutlon. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia to 

^^Be Himalaya. Introduced in the United States. In hedges 

^^■td waste places in England ; rare in Scotland, Flowers June 

^^B September. 

^^H Etyrivology. — The term Sinapis is derived from the Greek 
^^RKairi (Trapa tou aivia&ai tovq wn-ac), from its pungency atfect- 
^Tffig the eyes. Th^ia states that tlie origin of the word may be 
traced to the Celtic nap, a general name for plants of the rape 
kind. The plant is now genei'ally placed in the genus Brassica. 
Mustard is said to be an abbreviation of vuishtm ardetia. hot 
must ; the sweet must of new wine being formerly an ingredient 
in preparing mustard for dietetic purposes. 

Cultivation. — This plant was formerly cultivated to a great 
extent in Durham. At the present time it is grown in England 
only on the richest alluvial soils, and chiefly in Lincolnshire and 
wkshire. It is sown in March and April, and affords a crop 
\ ripe seed in July and August, when it is stacked and 
iahed like other grain. In common with other cruciferous 
Jits it is exhausting to the soil. The well-known saWI 
led Mustard is commonly raised from jS. alba, but it may 
be procured from H. nigra ; and the tender leaves of the 
latter are sometimes used as greens early in the spring. White 
Mustard is grown laigely as an agricultural crop in Essex 
i Caoibridgeshire. 

i Properties imd Uses. — The seeds in their entire state are 

irly inodorous, but when bruised they have a pungent, 

rating odour, and a warm, bitterish, acrimonious taste. 

tstard ia universally allowed to be stimulant, diuretic, 

itic, and rubefacient. It is found to promote appetite, 

fiist digestion, attenuate juices, and by stimulating the fibres, 

to prove a general remedy in paralytic, chronic rheumatic, and 
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Flour of Mustard, both of the black and white kinds, 
extensively used for poultices as a powerful external stimulantu 
and also as a condiment. The essential oil, combined with 
apirit of wine, is sometimes prescribed as a liniment 



CKSXYin. 

URTICA DIOICA, L. Common Nettle. 

Nat. Ord. TTkticb^. 

F. O&TiB. G. Nessel. 

Dracription. — Root perennial, creeping, ligneotis, fibrous 
Stems erect, somewhat branched, quadrangular, liLspid witl 
rigid articulated pungent hairs, 2 to 4 feet high. Leavt 
opposite, petiolate, ovate-acuminate, cordate at the base, deeplj 
serrated, rugose, dull dark green above, paler beneath, hispi 
on both sides, with 2 small, opposite, concave, reflected stipalfl 
at the base of the petiole. Flowers in long, pendent, sonu 
what branched clustors, frequently 2 from the axil of each tea 
male and female on separate plants (djapcious), seldom mona 
cious. Male flowers have a perianth of 4 ovate, obtuse, concav 
spreading segments, and 4 setaceous filaments tipped yni 
ovate-gibbous, 2-cclled anthers. Female flowers constat cf 
perianth of 2 ovate, obtuse, pilose leaves, and a superior, ovat 
glabrous ovaiy, terminated by a eessile, downy, spreadil 
stigma. Fruit an ovate, compressed, polished nut, containil 
a single seed, and enveloped by the persi.stent pei'ianth. (Pk 
XXXV,, fig. 1 : (a) male flower of the natural size ; (6) fena 
flower ; (c) male flower, magnified ; (ti) anther, magnified ; ( 
female flower, magnified ; (/) ripe fruit ; (g) the same divettl 
of the calyx.) 

Distribution. — Northern temperate regions (Arctic), Sool 
Africa, Andes, Australia. In this country the Nettle ia W 
known as one of the most common plants in wa^te places, at 
under walls and hedge-banks. I'lowere June to September. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived fnnD «ni, ? 
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'■l»nm, in oUusion to ita stingiiig property. The common name 
has a similar meaning, iteing merely an alteration of needle, 
in Anglo-Saxon iieedl, obviously referring to the needlo-Uke 
stinga of the plant 

Proptrtiea and Uses. — ^The tops of the common Nettle are 
boiled and eaten in tnajiy places as greens : Andrew Faireervice, 
in Scott's " Rob Roy," is made to say : — " Nae doubt I should 
understand my ain trade of horticulture, seeing I was bred in 
the parish of Dreep-daily neai- Glasco, There they raise lang 
kail under glass, and force the early nettles for their spring 
kaJL" They are said to be not only nutritive, but slightly 
aperient ; they are boiled along with oatmeal in the Hebrides. 
Iti the We.stem Islands of Scotland a rennet is prepared, by 
aiiding a quai-t of salt to three pints of a strong decoction of 
Ntittles ; a table-spoonful of which is said to be sufficieut to 
■ ■agulate a quoit of milk. The fresh hei-b, boiled and reduced 
-I a paste, is used for feeding jwultry, and in some places 
y':'iing turkeys are fed almost exclusively upon it. When 
recent, it is refused by horses, cows, goats, sheep, and swine, 
but is eagerly devoured by the ass. When dry it affords an 
excellent forage for cattle, and is reputed to increase the milk 
of cows, and to be a preservative against the contagious dis- 
temper affecting homed cattle. Murray, after Hagatixsm, states 
that the Nettle, planted in the neighbourhood of bee-hives, 
drives away frogs, which are said to be inimical to the 
swarming of those insects ; and that a frog plunged into a vessel 
containing a decoction of this plant is soon destroyed. The 
filamentous part of the stems, dressed in a similar manner to 
flax and hemp, may bo made into a kind of coarse cloth or 
canvas. The Kamschatdales, and other inhabitants of the 
North, have employed the stalks for a long period in the 
manufacture of cordage, cloth, and lines which tliey use for 
fishing. Paper has also been made from the rind, as well as 
&om the woody substance of the stalk. The seeds on exprea- 
.■iion yield an oil, which may be used for burning in lamps. 
The roots boiled with alum will dye yam of a yellow colour. 

The recent plant is almost destitute of odour, and has a 
WUlk, bitteiiah, hittfaaeeong taste. It is reputed to be sUghtly 
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astringent and styptic, and the expressed juice slightly in- 
spissated, has a strong subsaline taste. 

The Nettle has long been celebrated in different diseases, 
either to excite the skin locally, or to affect the nervous system 
generally. Internally, in infusion or decoction, the herb has 
been employed in consumption, spitting of blood, and uterine 
hemorrhage. The root and seeds were esteemed by Ray in 
pulmonary diseases; and a decoction of them in milk is a 
common remedy in Germany for intestinal worms. Externally, 
urtication, or flogging with Nettles, has been beneficially used 
in chronic rheumatism, and loss of muscular power or sensi- 
bility. The bruised herb or juice, applied to the nostrils, is said 
to suspend bleeding fix)m the nose ; and by the peasants of our 
own country, the leaves are not infrequently placed on the 
roof of the mouth with the same intent. Lastly, made into a 
poultice, they gently stimulate gangrenous and malignant 
ulcers, and infused in water, make an excellent gargle for 
relaxation of the palate and uvula. 



CXXXIX. 

ATROPA BELLADONNA, L 
Deadly Nightshade, or Dwale. 

Nat. Ord. Solane^. 
F, Belladone. O. Tollkibsche. 

Description. — ^Root perennial, long, thick, creeping, branched, 
fleshy, yellowish. Stems herbaceous, cylindrical, erect, pubes- 
cent, dichotomously branched, often tinged with purple, 3 or 
more feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, in opposite pairs of 
unequal size, some very large, ovate, somewhat elliptical, acute, 
smooth and soft, veiny, lurid green. Flowers solitary, axillary, 
drooping, supported on a round viscid peduncle about the 
same length as the flower. Calyx deeply divided into 5 ovate, 
acuminate, persistent, viscous segments. Corolla campanulate, 
pubescent, lurid glossy purple externally ; tube short, whitish, 
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fi ventricose ; limli divided into 5 equal, ovate, acumi- 
nate, somewhat recur\-ed segments. Stamens 5, about as long 
as the coroUa, filaments inserted into the tube, incurved at the 
summit, pubescent below ; anthers roundish, ovate, 2-lobed. 
Ovary superior, apheroidal, with a groove on each aide, and a 
nectarifei-ous gland at the base, supporting a simple declined 
style, at first shorter than, ultimately as long as the corolla, 
terminated by a capitate greenish stigma. Fruit a black 
glossy berry, about the size of a small cherry, subtended by 
the persistent calyx, 2-celled, containing several reniform seeds 
attached to a placenta, and surrounded by pulp. (Plate XSSV., 
fig. 2 ; (a) corolla, opened to show the stamens ; (b) pistil ; (c) 
transverse section of the berry ; (</) seed, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark .southwards. Northern 
Afiica, Inti-oduced in North America. In this country it 
is often met with near the ruins of ancient buildinga From 
the fact of its being found abundantly near the ruins of 
Fumess Abbey, this particular locality has been called the 
Vale of Nightshade. In some parts of England and France, 
as well as in North America, the plant is cultivated for 
medicinal use. Flowers June to August: ripens its berries 
in September. 

Etymology. — The name of the genus has been very appo- 
sitely bestowed in honour of Attvpoa, one of the Fates, whoso 
office it is to cut the thread of human life. The specific name 
is borrowed from its Italian appellation, BellailoniM, signifying 
beautiful lady, from the use made of it by the ladies bs a 
cosmetic. The old names Lethale, Maniacum, and Furiosum 
allude to the madness and delirium occasioned by the plant 
when it is taken in an over-dose. Dioscorides calls it arpuxvo^ 
ftaviKO^, and some writers consider it the Mandragora of Theo- 
phiastu-s. Its Engliwh name, Dwale, is derived from the old 
provincial word dwaul (dwaelen, Dutch), to wander, to be 
delirious. 

Properties and. Uses. — The whole plant has a feeble odour 
of a nauseous kind. The roots and leaves have an insipid 
taat« at first, which soon becomes nauseous and somewliat 
arid, and is not lost in the dried plant. The taste of the 
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recent berries ia insipid, sweetish, and Bubastringent, The 
active principle is known as atropine. 

Like all other powerful remedial agents. Belladonna has 
lieen celebrated for a ho&t of diseases. The whole plant Is pos- 
Heaaed of the same vii'tuea, apparently most powerful in the 
berriea and the root, but more manageable in the leaves. 
These were first externally employed to discuss scirrhous and 
cancerous tumours and ulcera, for which purposes a decoction 
or poultice made of them was applied ; or when ulceration had 
taken place, the dried powder was Bprinkled on the sora 
Their supposed good effects in this way led to their internal 
\190 for the same diseases. From the influence whidi Bella- 
donna exerts over the nervous system, it has been proclaimed 
a powerful curative moans in hypochondriasis, melancholy, 
mania, and hydrophobia ; but notwithstanding the cases 
mentioned by Mayeme, Richtcr. Miinch, and others, later ex- 
perience ia not satisfactorily affirmative of its powers either 
in mania or hydrophobia. Hahnemann and Koreff assert, that 
persons while under the intluence of this medicine are Mf« 
from the contagion of scarlet fever, a fact which Randbahn hw 
conlimied by experiments on one hundred and sixty children. 
For these and other complaints the leaves, root, and berrieE. 
in Uieir various preparations, have been employed. At tlie 
present time. Belladonna root is used chiefly for the prepa- 
ration of atropine, which is a well-known agent for dilating 
the pupil of the eye, A liniment is abo prejjared from thi' 
root, used in neuralgia. The introduction of tlio root "f 
Belladonna into British medicine as the basis of an anodyoK 
liniment, dates only from about the year I860, 

The fresh leaves are used for making extract of Belladonna, 
and the dried leaves for preparing a tincture. At one thni) ft 
blight green colour was prepared from the berries, for lue l)5' 
miniature painters. 

With regard to the poisonous properties of thia pUnt. 
though sheep, rabbits, goats, and swine eat the foliage with 
impunity, l>oth it and the berries are excessively ])oisonous t^i 
tbo human subject. These peculiar poisonons (Qualities liAVC 
boeu known from an early period, as appears from the epithet* 
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applied to it by the ancients. Its power of caasing mania, or 
a, species of intoxication, is supposed to be alluded to by Shak- 
gpeare in the speech of Banquo to Macbeth — 






" Or hare wo eaten of tbe iiisano ri 
That takes tlie roaaon prisoner 1 ' 



can bo no doubt that it was the plant resorted to by the 
Scotch under Macbeth, when, under pretence of a truce, they 
Bent bread and a mixture of wine and alo impregnated with 
poison to the troops of Sweno, who, after partaking of the 
treacherous gift, fell into a lethargic sleep, and were easily 
massacred by tlieir enemies. At a much earlier period, its 
potent oblivious effects ap^jear to have been experienced by 
the Roman soldiers duiing their retreat, mider the command 
of Anthony, from the Parthians ; thus described by Plutarch 
in his aceoimt of the Parthian war : " They who sought for 
herbs, i^btained few that they had been accustomed to eat, and 
in tasting unknown hei'hs, they found one which occasioned 
madness and death. He that had eaten of it lost entirely bis 
memory and his senses, and employed himself busily in turn- 
ing about all the stones he could find, as if intent upon some 
very important pursuit. The camp was full of unhappy men 
bendiiig lo the ground, and digging up and removing stones, 
till at last they were carried off by a bilious vomiting, when 
wine, the only antidote, was not to be procured." 

M. Gaultier de Claubry relates the cases of 150 soldiers, 
who were poisoned by the berries of Belladonna, which they 
gathered at Piraa, near Dresden. The peculiarity in these 
instances was the complete loss of voice : instead of speaking, 
they could only utter confused noises with a painful effort. 
The other symptoms were much resembling those before men- 
tioned, with continual motion of the hands and fingers, and 

aent bending foi-ward of the trunk. 
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CXL. 
QUERCl'S ROBUR, L. Commos Oak. 
A'oi. Oni. Cin^mjn&& 
F. CaSxx, BocrBK. O. 'KtOBX. 

Description. — A. majestic, lofty tree, frequently 90 to HX) 
feet high, trunk very thick, antl when standing singly, sendin;:; 
off immense horizontal spreading branches, covered with a, 
rough, dark brown bark. Leaves altemat*, sessile or on very 
short petioles, oblong-obovate, smooth, the margin sinuatud, 
with irregular, obtuse, rounded lobes; npper surface di 
shining green, lower yi&ier, slightly glaucous, marked 
lateral and oblique nerves. Flowers monoecious, in 
lax catkins. Kale flowers in a. long drooping, cylinc 
peduncled catkin, with a membranous, subcampanolat 
generally 5-c!ofl jierianth (ealyxj. Stamens 10, with 
lilamenta and globose 2-Iobed anthers. Female flowers, ■ 
single axillarj- |wduncle3. few. small, usually sessile ai 
scattered ; each flower presents an involucre of several litj 
scales, muted into a cup, surmounting which is a, perianth 
6 downy acute segments, closely investing the ovary, whidi 
ovate, crowned with a short conical style, sHpjwrting 3 m 
obtuse reflesed stigmas. Fruit, called an acorn, is seated 
a coriaceous, thick, hemispherical cup or cupula — thi 
and indurated involucre. It is ovoid, smooth, shining, obi 
at the base, with a prominent hilum, and contains a 
sood or kemoL (Plato XXXVTl., fig. 1 : {a) catkins of 
flowers ; (h) female flowers ; (c) male flower, magnified ; ( 
female flower, magnified; (e) longitudinal aection of the 
oracom.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Asia, from the AI 
Taurus, and Syria, almost to the arctic circlei It ia ont 
the chief forest trees of Britain. Flowers April and H 
ripening its fruit in October. 

Etymology and History. — Tlie generic name ia dari 
from the Celtic quer, beautiAd, and cvez, a tni*% The 
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name is also derived from the Celtic term for the Oak, rove; 
whence the Latin robur, strength. The Greek Spec, is probably 
derived from deiiv, ajiother Celtic word for the tree, and hence 
the terniB Druids and Dryades. 

The praises of the Oak have been celebrated by poets, 
philosophers, novelists, agri cultural iats, political economists, 
id by all who can ai)preciate what is beautiful or useful in 
It is one of the most enduring of trees, and tho very 
itblem of strength and perpetuity, and by genera! consent 
forest^king. Indeed its majesty rendered it an object of 
leration in former ages. The Oaks of the forest of Dodona, 
which was the celebrated temple of Jupiter, wore even 
consulted as oracles ; the Druida performed their mystic rites 
under the shade of these sacred trees, and they have oflen 
formed templea for idolati-ous worship. Among the Greeks 
id Romans, a chaplet of Oak was one of the highest honours 
,t could be conferred on a citizen. 
_ An Oak, figured in Evelyn's S'jlva, was felled at Withy 
Park, Shropshire, in 1697, which was nine feet in diameter, 
contained twenty-eight tons of timber in the body alone, and 
th e spread of the top from bough to bough, was one hundi'ed 
^Kd forty-four feet. The Greendale Oak, in Wclbeck Park, 
^^Basures thirty-five feet in circumference, near the base, and 
^B! supposed to bo full seven hundred years old. Dr. Plot 
' mentions an Oak at Norbury, the girth of which was forty- 
five feet ; and another at Keicot. under the shade of which 
3474 men coidd stand 

The Fairlop Oak in Hainaidt Forest, Essex, was an im- 
mense tree, with branches overspreading an area of three 
hundred feet. It is now destroyed. One of the largest Oaks 
of which there is any record, was in Dorsetshire. Its circimi- 
ference was sixty-eight feet, and the cavity which was six- 
^^0631 feet long, and twenty feet high, was about the time of 
^■ke Commonwealth used by an old man for the entertainment 
^Bl-travcUers. In Amptliill Park, Beds., there is a fine sjiu-cimen 
^^tieaauring forty feet in circumference at the base, and is 
supposed to be one thousand years old, Dryden assigns nine 
centuries to the Oak : — 
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" Tlio monarch oak, tlio patriarch of the tree^ 
Shoots rising up uDil spreads \>y slow degiMK ; 
Tlireo centuries he growB, and three he et«ys 
Supreme in stnto, and in three more decays," 

"In Britain, although it is uaknown that acoma eve* 
formed the common food of the inhabitants, it waa for then 
alone that the Oak waa prized, as furnishing the chief suppoi 
of the large herds of swine on which our forefathers fei 
Woods of old were valued according to the number of hoj 
they could fatten, and so rigidly were the forest lands i 
veyed, that in ancient records, auch as the Domesday 1 
woods are mentioned ' of a single hog.' The right of feediq 
swine in the woods, called parutge, formed, some centnrii 
ago, one of the most valuable kinds of property. With th 
right monasteries were endowed, and it often coii&titut« 
the dowry of the daughters of the Saxon kings. Indeed, I 
encroachments of the Norman princes on this coi 
in their passion for preserving forests for the chase, was raw < 
the most grievous wrongs of which the oppressed people i 
thase times complained, and relief from which was wrung froi 
John, among other privileges, on the plains of Runnymeda" 

Properties and Uses. — The wood was at one time ' 
extensively used for ship-huilding. It is very hard, tough, i 
not liable to splinter, and is valued for tho manufacture ( 
staves, laths, and spokes of wheels, also for mills, presses, v 
casks, and for all purposes where strength, soliiUty and dm 
bility are required. Oak saw-dust was formerly used as n 
of the principal materials in dyeing fustian, aSbrding aU t 
various shades of brown and drab. The bark is well knoq 
for its use in tanning leather; and when it has fulfilled 1 
purposes of the tanner, it is burned as fuel, and b emplojn 
by the gardener to produce heat by fermentation. The l 
are eaten by horses, co^re, goats, and sheep, and though infer 
to the bark, have been used in tanning. It has l)e<]n i 
that a peck of Oak leaves is equal to a pound of bark, 
acorns form a common article of food for swine and deer. "Vi 
have already adverted to the opinion that our ancestors dcriv 
their sustenancu from the &uit of this tree ; it might have I: 
resorted to in times of scarcity, but it is too bitter and atu 
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y l)ark is collected in the spring from the younger stems or 

I branches. It is mostly in thin smooth pieces, varying in 

I length, of a shining silvery grey colour with brown patches. 

It has a tough fibrous fracture, and when moistened has a 

smell of tan. 

The fruit of the Oak, commonly called the acorn, held a 

L conspicuous place in ancient therapeutics. Dioscoridea attri- 

nited to it numberlL-aa virtuea, and employed it both inter- 

Fnally and externally, for promoting the secretion of urine, 

suspending headache, dissipating wind, and for cleansing 

unhealthy ulcers ; but acorns have long lost their medicinal 

reputation, notwithstanding the pi'aises of Dioscorides and 

, other ancient authors. 



CXLI. 
ALLIUM CEPA, L. Onion. 

N'll. Onl. LiLiACKS. 

i^. OOMON, ClBOULE. 



G. ZWIBBEL. 



I 



DeecripHon. — Root consists of several tufted, simple, whiti.sh 

^bres, attached to the base of a fleshy plate or disk, upoii 

|"which is situated the bulb, consisting of numerous, more or 

I thick fleshy tunics, one within another, forming an orbi- 

■ or ovate depreased bo<Iy. Leaves glabrous, cylindrical, 

stulons, acuminate, all proceeding from the root. Flowers 

I, umbellate, in a rounded or oval head, suppoi-ted on 

Pa round fistulous scape, from 2 to 3 feet high, ventricoae or 

I inflated towards its lower part. Perianth resembles a corolla, 

I consisting of 6 spreading, ovate, acute petals, whitish or red- 

f dish, with a green costa, the 3 inner rather larger. Stamens 

' 6, with whitish filaments, united at the base ; the 3 opposite 

to the outer petals subulate, erect ; the 3 opposite to the inner 

petals aubulatc and spreading above, broadly ovate at the base, 

often with a short tooth on each side, anthers ovate, opening 

inwards. Ovary roundish, slightly depressed, obsoletely trigo- 
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to be tt»4 as food. The French, tlnring the gr«at dearth which 
prevsUed in 1709, were driven to the extremity of ettting it as 
bread, and experienced very injurioiis effects, such as obatinatM 
constipation and destroctive cholera. In Sorway and Srooland, 
however, the aooms, after being deprived in some measore of 
their astringency and bitterness, are mixed with half their 
r|uantity of wheatj;n fiour, and made into wholesome bread. 
Their way of preparing is : — after selecting the ripe fruit only, 
they boil it in water, that the integuments or skin may be 
soparated, and then dry the kernel and reduce it to powder ; it 
then undergoes protracted fermentation in a powerful heat, and 
in thoroughly kneaded. Parmentier silates, that by pressiire 
alone the acorn is deprived of its bitter and astringent joiee, 
and when drierl and reduced to a fine powder, is pleasant and 
nutritious. In this state it has been used as a substitute for 
coffee. It ia probable that if acorns were allowed to germinate, 
and their growth suddenly stopped by means of heat, aa in 
the process of malting, and then deprived of their remaining 
bitterness and astringency by maceration in water, or soma 
other method, they would afford a nutritious food. When 
suffered to genninate a chemical change is produced, and they 
yield by distillation an ardent spirit. 

The galls on the Oak, caused by the puncture of a specieB 
ntcynips, are used in the manufacture of ink, and for dyeing 
bla^k. The bark la inodorous, with a rough, astringent taste.' 
It yields its virtues both to water and alcohol. The aqueous 
infusion has a yellowish colour, and a weak styptic taste ; the 
decoction has a brown colour, and the austere taste of the bark. 
Every part of this tree possesses a considerable degree of 
astringency ; but this property is moat abundant in the bark, 
nioscorides and Galen, with other ancient physiciana, were 
fully awai-o of the qualities of the Oak, and by them it was 
not infrofiucntly prescribed in dysentery, spitting of blood, 
and uterine hcniorrhages. Matthiolus, Loniceru^.Horatiua, and 
otliofN alitn riK;ornmend it for similar complainte. 

Oak V)ai'k is occasionally used in England at the prcwnt 
time as an astringent for outward application, Vnit it is vwy 
groAlly ■ui)ei-.'«eded by othei* remedies. For medicinal om Uw 



noos, gtyls short, Htigma acute. Fruit a 3-sided, triangular 
capsule, 3-celled, 3-valvcd, cacli cell containing 2 or 3 i-oundish, 
oblique, angular, blackish seeds. (Plato XXXV., fig. 3 : (a) 
entire flower, magnified ; (ii) one of the 3 enlarged stamens ; 
(c) pistil ; (d) fruit ; (c) ti'ansverse section of the fruit ; (/) seed, 
d; (3) bulb.) 

Digtributi4m. — Supijoaed to be of Eastern origin, but now 

lely distributed by cultivation. Flowers June and July. 

Etyfiwlogy. — Tlie origin of the generic name has been 

wjy suggested, under Gablic. Cepa is derived from the 

Itic cep, signifying a head ; hence, also, the Latin caput, etc. 

Properties and Uses. — In warm climates, the Onion con- 
tains much more saccharine matter, and in Egypt it is 
consumed in amazing quantities, and is much esteemed as a 
delicious food. Hasselquist conjectures that it is the vegetable 
for which the Israelites longed when in the wildemesa. He 
says, " Wlioevtr has tasted Onions in Egypt will allow that 
none can be had better in any part of the world. Here tliey 
are sweet, in other countries they are nauseous and strong ; 
here they are soft, whereas in the northern and other parts 
they are hard and their coats so compact that they are difficult 
of digestion." 

The use of the Onion as a pot-herb, salad, and pickle, is 
extremely common ; but it la much more frequently used on 
the Continent than with us. The odour and taste are analo- 
gous to garlic, but are much leas powerful. Its volatile par- 
ticles produce a pungent sensation in the nose, and irritate the 
eyes, causing a flow of tears. Hence Lucilius calls it flehile 
ecepe. And Shakspeare, adverting to this property, says — 

• " If the boy havo not a woman's gift. 

To miQ a shower of commanded tears. 
An Onion will do wel!." 

Reduced to the state of pulp by boiling, and exhibited 
either in substance or decoction, it has been found serviceable 
in many diseases of local or general irritation, such as catarrh 
of the lungs, urethra, auil bladder. It was mostly used a* an 
aqueous decoction with sugar, honey, or milk, and in this form 

I given in obstinate coughs, asthma, phthisis, and other 
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pubnonary compl^nts. Externally, cataplasms of the I 
bulb, or tile bulbs roasted and split, have been applied l 
inflammatoiy tumours, boils, etc., to diminish painful teiudoi 
and to promote suppuration. When crude, the Onion has t 
longer the sajne emollient and demulcent effects ; on the c 
trary, when applied to the skin it produces rednes* t 
inflammation, and taken internally its acrid stimulatii 
quality is manifested in the mouth by pungency, in > 
stomach by a sense of heat, and on the digeetive i 
generally by irritation more or less marked. The expresM 
juice dropped into the ear, or applied upon cotton, is son 
times recommended for deafiiess ; and a small bulb, roasted a 
applied as hot as can be borne, is often beneficial in earach) 
The juice is also applied to bums, chilblains, and the bites < 
stings of insects. In fine. Onion has all the properties of garl 
in a smaller degree. 



CXLH. 
ORCHIS MASCTJLA, L. Eahly Purple OBCins. 

Nat. Ord. OBOHIDACEJt. 
F. Obchql Q. Maxuliohxb kmabekkract. 

Deseription. — Tubers ovoid, pale brown, surmounted Ij 
numerous simple, elongated, fleshy, spreading flbrcs. Sto 
erect, simple, cylindrical, fleshy, tinged with jinrplc at tbi 
summit, 9 to 16 inches high. Leaves chiefly radical. altomiU 
obovate-lanceolate or elliptical, plane, or somewhat i 
generally marked with dark purple irregular «pots, pill 
beneath, with numerous slender parallel veins, and a i 
minent midrib; upper and smaller leaves sheathing at th 
base. Flowers in a large terminal, lax. oblong spike ; ofar 
roseate jmrplc, rarely white, with a coloured twisU-'d braci ■ 
the base of each. Calyx of 3 leaves or sepals, middle i 
aitcending, bending forwards, lateral ones erect, acute, i 
' jck, mai'ked with purple veiiw. Corolla of 3 f 
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I upper \-aiilte(l, lower or lip lai^e, 3-Iobe(i, terminating behind 
I a horizontal, obtuse, spur, about a& long an tha ovary ; 
mtre of the base of the lip greenish white, spotted ; lateral 
i somewhat recurved, middle one smaller, longer, emargi- 
nate. Stamen consists of an anther of 2 oblong cells, fixed to 
the top of the column immediately above the stigma, each cell 
^^Xpntaining an obovate stalked mass of pollen, composed of 
^^feains which cohere elastically, having a gland at the base 
^HF the stalk. Ovary inferior, oblong, furrowed, Bpirally twisted, 
^^rorplish externally; style concreted into a ma,ss or column 
with tho filaments of the stamens ; stigma a depressed viscid 
space around an orifice which leads to the ovary. Capsule 
smooth, shining, oblong, 1-celled, 3-vaJved, containing numerous 
seeds attached to the sides of the valves. (Plate XXXVII., 
fig. 2 ; (((.} entire flower, magnified, viewed sidewise ; (6) 
column, showing the poUen-masses, etc., magnified ; (c) pollen- 
mass isolated, magnified.) 

Diatrihidion. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Siberia. 
Frequent in meadows and pastures in this country. Flowers 
April to June. 

Etipnology. — Various species of Orchis are mentioned by 
Dioscorides and others of the ancients. The terra Orchis is 
derived from the Greek opyic, testiculus, in allusion to the 
form of tho tuber, Pliny mentions the orchis and the cynosor- 
cfiis, which evidently refer to the plants of this curious genus. 
In Arabic it is called Stikleb, whence the English word aalep 
is obtained. 

Properties and fAscs.— The tubers of this plant, together 
with those of 0. Mori-o, L, 0. militarw, L., 0. uslulata, L., 
0. pi/iuTiiidnl-is, L., 0. cori-ophora, L., and 0. longicruriB, Link., 
furnish an article known as salep. " The salep of the Indian 
bazaars, known as SdUb mim, for fine qualities of which the 
>at extravagant prices are paid by wealthy orientals, is 
pved from certain species of EiUophia, as E. eivmpesti-is, 
dl., E. herbacea, Lindl., and probably others." — Pliamia- 
•aphia, p, 593. 

I prepare the tubers for the market they are dug up 
■ the plant has flowered, the plump tubers alone being 
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kept, which are washed, strung on strings, and scaJded ttf 
destroy theii- vitality, after which they are dried by exposure 
to the sun, or by artificial heat, when they become of a hard 
homy consistence. After maceration in water for a few hour^ 
they regain their original form and volume, Salcp is held 
in gi-eat esteem, not only in India, but also in Persia and 
Turkey, for recruiting the exhausted strength of enerval 
or aged persons, and is especially prized as an aphrodiaiac 
stimulating substances are, however, ofUin combined with il 
such as amber, musk, ginger, cloves, cinnamon, etc The iariH> 
once deduced &om the odour and form of tlie tubers, as 1 
their reputed effects upon the animal ayatem, must hai 
appeared to the believers in the doctrine of signatures 
confirmatory of Uie truth of their hypotheses. From the odintl 
of the root, Murray (Apparahis Medlcaminv/m, voL v. p. 28?^ 
inclines to think that there may be some foundation for 
restorative, independent of its nutritive qualities. The tuben 
of Orckla masaula have enjoyed much reputation in formi 
times for their aphrodisiac and restorative powcra, and many 
absurd statements of their effects are recorded by the ancient 
authors. In dysentery, diaiThcea, nervous fevers, etc,, they have 
been recommended at various times. Fluckiger and Hanbuiy, 
however, say that " Salep possesses no medicinal powers, but 
from its property of forming a jelly with a large proportion of 
water, it has come to be regardefl as higldy nutritious, a (lopu- 
lar notion in which we do not concur. A decoction flavoured 
with sugar and spice or wine, is an agreeable drink for invalida, 
but ia not much used in England. As powdered salep is diffi- 
cult to mix with water, many persons fail in preparing thiR 
decoction ; but it may be easily managed by first stirring th« 
salep with a little spirit of wine, then adding the water 
aiiddanly and boiling the mixture. The proportions are, 
powdered salep 1 drachm, spirit It fluid draclims, water { 
pint." — PlM}'7iittcoijrapkia, p. 594. 



cxLin. 

PETROSELINTJM SATIVUM, Hoffm. Pahslet. 

,Vii/. Ord. Umbkllifbrs. 

F. Ferbil. G. FsTERaiLiE. 

Ikscnftion. — Root biennial, long, fusiform, whitish, fibrous. 
I erect, round, striated, furrowed, branched, about 2 feet 
high. Leaves petiolate, decompound, deep shining green ; 
lower composed of ovate-cuncate, trifid and toothed pinna; ; 
upper sheathing at the base, the leaflets much less divided, 
uppermost lanceolate or Uneai-, entire. Flowers small, yel- 
lowish, in axillary and terminal umbels of many rays, usually 
with an involucre of one leaf at tlie base of the general umbel, 
Bted with 6 or 8 small subulate leaves at the base of the partial 
^■inliels. Calyx an obsolete margin. Corolla of 5 nearly equal 
"'ovate petals with an inflesed point. Filaments 5, spreading, 
slender, longer than the corolla, tippud with roundish anthers. 
Ovary ovate, striated, supporting 2 ahort, diverging styles, 
terminated by obtuse stigmas. Fruit greenish or ash-coloured, 
ovate, compressed laterally, somewhat didymous, separable into 
two carpels or mericarps. (Plate XXXV., fig, 4 : (o) root ; 
{hi) flower, magnified ; (l-) fruit, natural size ; (rf) the same, 
magnified ; (e) transverse section of the same.) 

Distribution. — Europe generally. Said to have been intro- 
duced into England fi'om Sardinia, in 1548. It b known in 
this country only as a cultivated plant, or an escape. Flowers 
June to August 

Etymology awl Hietory. — The generic name is derived 
from the Greek TrtrpoatKivov, compounded of n-frpoc, a rock, 
and atKtvov, parsley, alluding to the habitat. The RomanB 
called this plant Apium, a name wliich some etymologists 
derive from aptx, because the head of victors was crowned 
with it, and others from ajiis, because bees are fond of it. 
The plant is now placed by the most recent botanical authori- 
ties in the genus Caruvi, and known as Curum PetrosElinum, 
Bth. 
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Paraley was held in great esteem hy the ancient Greeks, as 
it constituted the victor's crown at the Neaiean and Isthmian 
games ; it was also used at funerals, and was atrnwed upon tliu 
tombs of the departed. Hence the proverb ^liaOiu triXivov, to 
be in need only of Parsley ; applied to those dangerously ill and 
not expected to live. The garlands bestowed upon the con- 
querors at the games instituted in honour of tlie illustrious 
dead were usually of Parsley, as it was thought to have sonid 
peculiar relation to the dead, being fabled to have sprang from 
the blood of Archemorus. 

Properties avd Uses. — Pai-sley is well known as a culinaij' 
vegetable. Sheep are very fond of it, and it is said not only 
to render their flesh more delicious, but to pi'Ciservc them from 
the rot ; it is, however, stated to be a deadly poison to pairotB 
and some other birds. It may appear somewhat credulooa lo 
attribute to this plant any deleterious property upon Uw 
human subject, but on the authority of several authors it hu 
produced or aggravated epilepsy in various individuals, and 
has proved injurious to the eyes. Alston says, " I have ob- 
served, after eating plentifully of raw Parsley, a fubiess of the 
vessels about the head, and tenderness or a alight inSammatioD 
of the eyes and face, as if the cravat had been too Ugbt 
Hence it may be said (by rarifying the blooil) to hurt the eye* 
and to be prejudicial to epileptics." 

Nearly every part of the plant in its recent state exlulet 
a strong peculiar odour, which is to most persons agreeable, to 
some unpleasant The roots have a sweet and slightly warn 
taste. The leaves are wai'm, slightly acrid, and bitterish, and 
the seeds (fruits) are bitter and ai-omatic. The root, in addi- 
tion to its alimentary quality, has been considered dioretJc, 
diaphoretic, and aperient, and has been recommended in 
jaundice, visceral obstructions, as well as in smoll-pox. Tho 
fruits, like those of umbelliferous plants in general, are reckoned 
carminative, and recommended in flatulence, etc., and hav^ 
also been considered diuretic. 

The root formed one of the tive gif-ater ajKiriout roota «f 
the oW pharmacopa?ias. and a syrup was made from it whidi 
was bald in great estimation. In comparatively rccont tinir* 
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tlie KXprcsaed jiiico of the herb has been recommended for the 
euro of intei-mittent fevera. But the plant is no longer used 
iu medicine. 
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CXLIT. 
MENTHA PULEGIUM, L. Pennyroyal. 

Nut. Ord. T.ABUTJB. 
F. Memtee pouliot, Pouliot \*ttLGARB. G. Polei. 



Dftvription. — Root perennial, firm, creeping, furnished with 
numerous fibres. Stems prostrate, slender, obtusely quadran- 
gulai', branched, downy, S or 9 inches high. Leaves opposite, 
shortly petlolate, frequently deflexed, ovate, obtuse, somewhat 
crenated, covered with short hau-s beneath, and marked with 
small semi-transparent pores. Flowers in dense, axillaiy, 
opposite cymes, resembling whorls, gradually smaller towards 
the summit of the stem. Calyx tubular, striated, pubescent, 
with 5 small, unequal, ciliated teeth, mouth closed with hairs 
during tlie maturation of the frait. CoroUa pale pink or lilac, 
sometimes white, pubescent externally, tube longer than the 
calyx ; limb of -t nearly equal obtuse lohes, upper one entire. 
Stamens didjiiamoua, erect, diverging, longer than the corolla; 
anthei-8 oblong, with 2 pai'allol cells. Ovaiy small, 4-lobed, 
■ iifiporting a filiform style, and a hifid stigma, longer than the 
I loUa. Fruit consists of 1 small nutlets (some of which are 
!n.quently abortive), situated in the persistent calyx. (Plato 
XXXVI., fig. 4 : (a) leaf, magnitied, showing the pores ; (&) 
entire flower, magnified ; (c) pistil ; (cf) longitudinal .section of 
the calyx, to show the nutlets.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
Asia. Tntroduced in North and South America. On moist 
heaths and pastures, and by the margins of brooks, in this 
country ; frequent in Ireland, but natui-alizcd only in Scotland, 
and cultivated generally in gardens. Flowers August to 
3eptember. 
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Etymology and History. — ^This plant appears to be the 
yXrixwv of Dioscorides. Pliny states that it is called Pulegium, 
£rom pulex, a flea, because its odour is obnoxious to that 
insect; hence also the French name Pouliot. According to 
Gerard it was called in English, Pennyroyal, Pudding-grass, 
Pulial-royal, and by some Organy. 

Pennyroyal was employed by the ancient Greeks as a con- 
diment for seasoning diflerent viands, as at present in this and 
other countries. In Northern Europe it was also much esteemed, 
as may be inferred from the frequent reference to it in Anglo- 
Saxon works on medicine. In Grerard's time the plant was 
collected on the commons around London, and brought from 
thence in abundance to the London markets. It is not now 
included in the Pharmacopoeia. 

Properties and- Uses. — Pennyroyal is " cultivated at Mit- 
cham, and is mostly sold dried. Occasionally the herb is dis- 
tilled for essential oiL The oil found in commerce is, however, 
chiefly French or German, and far less costly than that pro- 
duced in England." — Pharmacographia, p. 437. 

An alcoholic infrision of Pennyroyal has been used in 
sjTicope, asphj'xia, and paralysis, as well as in asthma, hysteria, 
atonic gout, and flatulence. The London Pharmacopoeia, 1836, 
says, " It must not be foi^tten that this plant is essentially 
stimulant, and although admissible in convulsive cough and 
other aflections when accompanied with atony and exempt 
from phlogosis and irritation, it will be hurtfid in contrary 
circimistances." The distilled water is carminative and anti- 
spasmodic, its uses being similar to those of peppermint 
water. 
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CXLV. 
^P^ONIA OFFICINALIS. Retz. CoMMOK Peony. 
N<il. Ord. Eahtjsotji^cks. 

P. PiVOINE, PlONE. 0. PpiNGSTBOSK, KiiNIGBEOSB. 

Descrijitimi. — Root perennial, tuberous, thick, 6e8hy, some- 
irhat fasciculated. Stems eiect, cylindrical, thick, succulent, 
mootb, branched, often puiplish red, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves 
Itemate, pefciolate, doubly winged, with unequal sogineuts, 
nd oblong or ovate-lanceolate lobes, glabrous and deep green 
bove, whitish beneath. Flowers large, solitary, teiininal, 
leep red. Calyx consists of 5 unequal, ovate, concave sepals. 
*etals 5 to 10, large, rounded, concave, destitute of claws, 
ttamens numerous, attached to the receptacle, with short 
lender filaments supporting oblong anthers. Ovaries from 2 
o 5, ovate-lanceolate, surrounded at the base by a fleshy disk, 
nd crOHTied by sessile, thick, obtuse, curved stigmas. Fruit 
onfiista of 2 to 5 capsules or follicles, ovate, pubescent, nearly 
traight, bright red within, crowned with the bilamellated 
tigmas, and containing numerous dark shining seeds. (Plate 
CXXVI., fig. 3 : (a) calyx and pistils with a few stamens re- 
naining ; (h) seed ; (c) longitudinal section of the same, showing 
;lif embryo at the base of the albumen.) 

I}istribution. — South of Europe and temperate Asia. It is 
now very commonly cultivated in the British garden, for the 
sake of its showy flowers, which appear in June. 

Etymology. — The name Pteonia is derived from that of 
Pseon, the celebrated physician, who, according to ancient 
mythology, first discovered the medicinal properties of the 
plant, and with it cured Pluto of a wound inflicted by 
Qercules. 

Propertiee ami Uses. — The root is brown externally, white 
within, diflusing a faint, iinpleasant, subnarcotic odour, and a 
mucilaginous, aubacrid taste, with some bitterness and astrin- 
jency. The floyrers have a more decided narcotic odour than 
Ite root, and an austere sweetish taste, which they yield, 
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together with their colour, both to water and spirit. K implidt 
confidence might ho placed in the accounts handed down to as 
of the cui'ea effected by thia plant, it might traly be called an 
heroic medicine. Galen speaks of the root as a remedy for 
epilepsy, being cut into thin slices and suspended about tlie 
neck as an amulet. Femel, WillLi, and Brendel also conaidGr 
it a valuable remedy in this disease, but they recommend it 
to be given internally twice or thrice a day. Home ftil- 
ministered it in epilepsy. Its medicinal reputation, bowarer, 
belongs to a past age, the plant being valued now only on 
account of its ornamental appearance. 



CXLVL 

VINCA MINOR, L. Lesseb PEI^w^NKLE. 

A'lrf. Ord. Aio-rtKEiR. 

F. PEaVBNCHE, TlOLGTTE DE8 BOBCUEBS. (}. El.£ISKB eiXOBUH. 

Deacriptivti. — Root perennial, creeping, slender, and fibnmi 
Stems slender, ligneous, creeping, cylindrical, very smuuth.^ 
to 12 inches high. Leaves nearly aestule, opposite, ulliptittt 
lanceolate, coriaceous, glabrous, deep shining green, eotin, 
smooth at the margin. Flowers solitaiy, axillary, jivdunenliitA 
Calyx with 5 glabrous, lanceolate, somewhat subulate tA^lb. 
shorter than the tubo of the corolla. Corolla spirally imbci' 
cated in the bud, with a whitish tube, dilated at the HummK, 
a plaited orifice, and a limb with 5 plane, oblique, Iruncatf. 
purplish blue segments. Stamens 5, filaments short, enUrg"! 
towards the summit into membranous scales, terminated bv 
erect, obtuse, cuneiform, approximated anthers. Ovary 2, snb 
globose, with 2 glands at the base ; style obconical, supportini; 
a roundish depressed body, upon which is situated the concavi 
knobbed, woolly stigma. The fruit (rarely seen) conHisb) uf 
two elongated, erect, diverging follicles, 1-vaIved, ti|>t)nii^: 
longitudinally, and containing several oblong, fumiwwl, naki 
seeds. (Plate XXXVI,, fig. 1 : (a) tube of corolla, opoiiwi to sho* 
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the stamens; (b) stamen, magnifitd; (c) calyx and ovaries; 
((?) pistil ; (e) fruit, composed of two follicles.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark, southwards, W. 
Asia. In hedges and woods in this country, often near ahrub- 
beriea. Flowers April and May. 

EtymoIoff>/. — The generic name ia derived from wiicio, to 
bind, from its being used in the olden time as a coronary 
plant, in which character It was employed at public festivals, 
weddings, and fimerals. It was formerly called in botanical 
works, Pervinca, from permiicere, to overcome, as some imagine 
because it resists the winter's cold : hence, also, the French 
Pervenche, and the English Periwinkle or Pervinkle. 

Chaucer, in his RomauTit of tlie Rose, mentions the Peri- 
winkle as one of the ornaments of tho God of Love; and in 
the same poem, speaking of a garden, he says : — 



" There sprangc the violet al newe. 
And frush Pervinke, rich of howti. 
And flouris yellowy, white and rede ; 
Buch plente grew there nef in medc." 



L Properiiea and Useit. — The plant is totally inodorous; of 

tent bitterish taste in its recent state, and astringent 

n dned. On account of this astringency, the leaves have 

recommended for tanning leather. It has been much 

ktlled for its power of arresting hemorrhages. The bruised 

I, introduced into the nostrils, have been recommended for 

iping bleeding at the nose ; and an aqueous decoction taken 

Tially, in sanguineous hemorrhoids, chronic diarrhcea, etc. 

■Agricola, Tissot, and Bourgois speak of its efficacy as a 

5gle in inflammatory sore thivmt ; others have roconmiended 

it in the same form in relaxation of the palate and uvula, in 

atonic engorgements of the mouth and pharynx, and in some 

affections of the guma 
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CXLTTl. 

ANAGALLIS ARVENSIS. L. 

Scarlet Pimpeesel, or Poor Man's Weather Oiass. 

Nat. Ord. Pkukxaoes. 
K UOUBOK. G. AOKBK OArOHHEn.. 



4 



Dfscriptwn — Root annual, tapering, descending, whitji 
with nuraerous slender fibres. Stems procumbent, nearly 
quadrangular, furrowed, branched at the base, 3 to 6 inches 
long. Leaves opposite, ovate, acute, sessile, 3-nerved, shii 
geeen, entire, sprinkled with purplish dots beneath. Floi 
solitaiy, axillaiy, opposite, on long cylindrical pedund 
Calyx of 5 lanceolate, acute, spreading segments, keeled 1 
neath. Corolla rotate, bright scarlet, with a deep pttrpE 
tinge at the base, composed of 5 ovate petals connected by t 
claws; margins crenate with glandular hairs. Stamens 
erect, with purijlish hairy filaments attached to a prom 
disk below the ovary, and yellow, simple, cordate anth< 
Ovary globose, supporting a cylindrical, rather oblique e 
as long as the stamens, tipped with a capitate greenish st^ 
Fruit a globose, 1-celled capsule, embraced by the peisii 
calyx, opening transversely all round, and containing sei 
angular seeds. (Plate XXXVI., fig. 2 ; (a) magnified view 
a petal, showing the glandular hairs of the margin ; (t) stame 
ma^rnified ; (c) pistil ; {d) capsule, natural size.) 

Distribution, — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, W«etl 
Asia, to the Himalaya. Introduced in America. In Geldt I 
waste places in this country. Flowers May to October. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from avayiX* 
to laugh ; because, according to Dioscoridea and Pliny, I 
plant removes obstructions of the liver and spK>en, which i 
duce sadness ; or, as some suppose, on account of tho beautjr 
iUt flowers. It is called Poor Man's Weather Glass, on aoo 
of the flowers generally closing on the approach of rain. 

PropeHics and Unes. — According to Bechstein, the 1 
poi-nel is much relished by sheep, and it was formerly in g 
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! for curinjr the pddiness to which that animal is sub- 
ject. The seeds are much sought after hy small birds. The 
plant ie inodorous ; to the taste it is somewhat acrid, bitter, 
and sulxistringent. By the early writers it was thought capable 
of producing very potent effects upon the animal economy, 
and Orfila places it among the narcotico-acrids, in the same 
mnk with birthwort, rue, etc. He gives the following account 
of its effects upon animals t — 

" At eight in the morning three drachms of the extract of 
pimpernel, prepared by evaporating in a water-bath the juice 
of tlie fresh plant, were introduced into the stomach of a 
robust dog. At six in the evening he was dejected, and at 
eleven sensibility appeared diminished. The nest morning, at 
six, he was lying down, apparently dead, and might be dis- 
placed like a mass of inert matter. He expired half an hour 
after. The mucous membrane of the stomach was slightly in- 
flamed ; the interior of the rectum was of a bright red colour ; 
the ventricJes of the heart were distended by black coagulated 
blood ; the lungs presented several livid spote, and their tex- 
ture was pretematurally dense. Two tlrachms of the same 
extract, applied to the cellular texture of a dog's thigh, caused 
death in twelve hours with the same symptoms as the pre- 
ceding. M, Gronier gave to horses some tolerably strong doses 
of the decoction of this plant, and he observed almost con- 
stantly a trembling of the muscles of the posterior extremities 
as well as those of the tliroat, and a copious flow of urine. 
After death the mucus membrane of the stomach was found 



Many of the old practitioners considered this plant a 
remedy for mania and melancholy. Quercetanus, who was 
cclebrateil for his treatment of mania, made use of a simple 
decoction of Pimpernel, having previously administered to the 
patient emetics and strong purgatives. Others employed the 
tincture, or the expressed juice, either alone or combined with 
the tincture of St. John's wort. Dioscorides mentions it as a 
remedy for the bites of vipers, hence it came to bo adminis- 
terifd in hydrophobia, and obtained considerable reputation 
as an anlillj'sic. Bavenstein hi-ings forward several cases of 
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persons bitten by rabid animals, wlio recovered by the free i 
of this plant. More recently Gmelin has enumerated aeve 
cures produced by it. He exhibited every six houre twer 
grains of the powdered herb in a cupful of an infuuion of ) 
plant, combined with fifteen drops of volatile alkali. This ^ 
continued for four days, the infusion being taken for ordini 
drink ; and linen saturated with the infusion was at the su 
time kept constantly applied to the wounded part. In soi 
cases baths impregnated with the plant were used, the woun 
were scarified, mercurial ointment was rubbed in, and twi 
the above dose was exhibited. It, hat*, moreover, been « 
sidered efficacious in gout, dropsy, phthisis, and other pnlm 
nary complaints. Its uses, however, may perhaps be referr 
to mere fancy. 



PINUS SYLVESTRIS, L Scotch Fiii, or Pine. 

Nul. Ord. CojflFKE*. 

F. Pin. 0. Exefeb, Fohbb. 

2)escripUon."A lofty tree. 50 to 100 feet high, but scldoni 
straight in its gro\s-th ; branches numerous. obli()ue ; hark 
rough, browTi, which scales ofi" in laige thin flakes. Leaves b 
paii-s, evergreen, ri^d, linear, straight, ocut*. minutely sernt-- 
late, rather concave above, glaucous beneath, 2 inches or ntol 
long, fiuTiished at the base of the sheath with a small, i 
scale. Flowers teiminal and erect, moncecious, united \ 
kins. Males in small, short, compact^ terminal, ^-ollrngrish e 
kins, composed of scales imbricated in a spiral mannur. i 
surmounted by a protruding leafy branch, Filamrnts i 
numerous, connected below into a cylindrical column, i 
oblong, wedge-shaped antJiers of 2 cells, crowned with a jm 
membranous crest. Female flowers in an ovnti-, roundish c 
kin, variegated with green and pui-ple, each l>nkct containinf I 
naked ovaries. The year after impregnation, the young f 
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or cone becomes lateral -stalked, reHexed, and more ovate; and 
the second year, the scales being indurated, forms an ovate, 
pointed, tesselated, woody couo. The winged seed has a lianl 
crustacemia integument. (Plate SXXVIL, fig. 3 : (a) the male 
catkin with its bracts ; {b) the anthers ; (c) the crest of the 
anthers ; {d) the female catkin with ita bracts ; (c) a ripe cone ; 
(/} seed with its wing.J 

DU<tributwn.~Pla,ins of Northern and mountains of Sou- 
thern Europe, Siberia, Dahuria. It is the only species of 
■^utis indigenous to this country, and was formerly found 
Aive in many pai-ts of Britain. It is now largely grown in 
"ntationa. Flowers May and June. 
Etymology. — The generic name is derived from the Celtic 
■pen. a rock or mountain. It was called Pin in 
loric. Peigne in Erse, Pinna in Welsh, and Pinn in 
;lo-Saxon. 

Properties and Uses. — This tree affords a very valuable 
timber ; the different varieties of which are known as Norway, 
Red, Baltic, or Riga Pine ; used for masts, rafters, floore, wain- 
scots, tables, and for numerous other purposes. In the high- 
lands of Scotland the roots are used by the poor a^ a substitute 
for candles. The tops, or yoimg shoots, are given to animals, 
during the winter season, instead of fodder. The outer bark is 
employed in tanning leather, and the inner is sometimes con- 
verted into ropes. The bark-broed of the Laplanders is made 
from the iimer bark of this tree, the process of which is thus 
ibed by Linneus in his Flora Lapponica : " They select 
loftiest trees, and those which are least branched and con- 
least resin ; the dry and scaly outer bark is completely 
id, and the inner, soft, white, and succulent bark is alone 
When required for use, it is slightly roasted over 
coals, then broken in pieces and ground to powder or 
this flour being mixed with water, forms a very limp 
kind of bread, which is baked in an oven, and forms, not 
unfrequently, part of their food for a year together. The 

i^accolae also fatten their pigs upon this substance." 
From the trunk and branches of the Scotch Fir is obtained 
Motine, tar, pitch, and rosin. TuriJcntine, however, is pro- 
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duced from several other species of Pinus, both European and 
American ; that from Finland and Kusaia is principally yielded 
by the species under consideration. It is obtained by tapplag 
the trees and placing & vessel beneath to catch the juice as I 
exudes. Some of the juice exudes upon the stem, and this i 
known in France as galipot or barraa. Tar is obtained ii 
large quantities, m Sweden and Russia, from the Scotch Fir, bj 
a process of dry distillation, by burning billets of the wood an 
roots in a cavity dug in the ground. The pieces are piled i^ 
and covered with turf; fire is then applied to the wood, an 
it is suffered to bum slowly. During this process the tar il 
formed, and runs off at the bottom of the pile into a cfaanne 
cut for the purpose, and is then collected in barrels. Much of 
the tar imported into England is brought from the Bdtift 
The process for obtaining tar at the present day differs lioi. 
little from that pursued by the ancient Macedonians as d^ 
scribed by Theophrastus (Lib. ix., c. 3.) Tar is also obtunel 
from other species of Pine. Pitch is the residuum from t 
distillation of wood tar. If the process of inspissation i 
carried to its utmost limit the pitch becomes hard and dij 
Rosin is the residue of the distillation of oil of turpentine. 

All these products arc valuable in the arts and manufJEictni 
and are likewise used in medicine. Turpentine and rosia a 
ingredients in plasters and ointments. " Oil of turpentine i 
occfu^ionally administered internally as a vermifuge or dioretal 
and applied externally as a stimulant." Tar is used 
medicine as an ointment in cutaneous diseases ; and pitch, aL 
in the form of an ointment, or in plasters, as well as ia pUI 
for internal use. 

It is evident, ftx)m the writings of the ancients, that t 
were acquainted witii the medicinal uses of turpentines, u 
in addition to the diseases in which they are now omployi 
they prescribed them in lethargy, bypochondriasia, coughs, ai 
various pulmonaiy affections. The turpentines appAar ' 
derive their virtues from the csacntial oil thoy contain, v ' 
in large doses, produces nausea, unpleasant eriictatJuIu, a 
vertigo, or intoxication, and fn-qucntly catliarsis; in t 
(lottes il cliiefly acta ujion the kidneys. It baa been used 
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t and paralysis, and has been considered a 
powerful remedy against tapeworm. Warm oil of turpentine, 
applied externally, is by some considered a useful primarj' 
application to extensive bums ; and an excellent liniment for 
this purpose is made witli two ounces of the oil to four ounces 
of linseed oil. 

Tar is considered stimulant, diuretic, and sudorific, and 
externally detergent. It has been highly commended in 
acabies. ^ven in the form of pills with powder of liquorice, 
and has constituted a favourite domestic remedy in Sweden, 
for wai'ding off the contagion of small-pox. It has been more 
generally employed in the form of tar-water in dyspepsia and 
cutaneous affections. 

Pitch has had the reputation of removing corns, and has 

, been used in various rheumatic affections. Linneus and 

melin state that the buds of the Pino are used in Siberia as 

fc remedy for scurvy; given in decoction in milk, whey, wine, 

r beer. According to MuiTay, the bark, leaves, and tops of 

"me have similar properties to the buds, and the decoction has 

a used externally for the same purposes as tar-water. The 

■oong cones yield, by distillation, an essential oil, somewhat 

resembling that of turpentine. 



r 



CXLIX. 
PLANTAGO MAJOR, L. Greater Plantain. 

Nat. Ord. PlANTAOINES. 

F. Plantain. G. Gbobbek ^ 



_ Ik6cripti<m. — Root perennial, consisting of numerous 
•whitish, cylindrical, descending fibres, proceeding from a hard 
ligneous stock or head. Leaves all radical, large, broadly 
ovate, obtuse spreading, nearly glabrous, entire or toothed, 
7-nervpd, sinuated at the margin, slightly deourrent upon the 
channulled petiole, which is variable in length, sometimes as 
long as tbe leaves. Scape simple, straight, slightly angular. 
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pabescent upwards, terminattiig in a slender dense spike 4 
6 inches long. Calyx of 4 email, erect, greenish, membnrai 
divisionB, with a concave bract at the ba.se. Corolla 4 
segments rcflexed, brownish. Stamens 4, with long. cajHlIa^ll 
erect filaments, tipped with roundish purple anthers. Ovaiy 
inferior, ovate ; style filiform, ahorter than the stamens ; stignu 
simple, hairy. Fruit an ovate capmile with 2 cells bursting aT ~ 
round transversely, containing or 8 oblong, re<Mish hro 
seeds in each cell (Plate XXXVII.. fig, 4 : (a) entire Bm 
with its bract ; (b) corolla, opened ; (c) pistil ; (d) capsule, wiA 
the superior part detached, magnified ; (c) seed, magnified.) 

- DietrihiLtwn. — Europe, Northern Africa, Northern Ajna. 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. Introdaced into North 
America. Common in this country in pastures and wast« 
places. Flowei-s May to September. 

Etymology. — The generic name ia of uncertain origin. It i* 
probably derived from plantit, the sole of the foot, m allosion Ui 
the broad flat leaves lying elase upon the ground. This specifs 
is called Way-bred, from its prevalence on the way-sida " U 
appears to follow the migrations of man, as if domesticated or 
sympathetically attached to the hucuan race. Thus, thoujfli 
not pui-posely conveyed, it has followed our colonists to evcrj" 
part of the world, and has, among the natives in some of cur 
settlements, been emphatically named ' The Englishman's 
Foot ; ' for, with a strange degree oi' certainty, wherever it is 
found, there our countrymen have trod." 

Properties and Useti. — This plant is inodorous ; the leaves 
have an herbaceous, bitterish, slightly acrimonious, and sul)- 
astringent taste ; the root, especially when dried, has more of 
a sweetish taste, and tinges the saliva of a reddish eoloo; 
According to the Swedish experiments, the foliage of I 
Qreiater Plantain is refiised bykine and horses, but eatoo 1 
goats, sheep, and swine. The seed is well known ; 
favourite food of many small birda 

ITiemison is reputed to have first introduced the PIm 
into usn. Dioseoridcs is very lavish of praise with nigtnl I 
its manifold virtues : he commen<lH it in inflammations, p 
bleedings, bite's of rabid animals, tumours, ulceis, i 
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ihthalmm, Lysleric fits, dysentery, etc., externally applied; 
and internally for fluxes, hemoiThages, dyaentery, Bsthma, 
phthisis, ulcers in the kidneys and bladder ; and a.i a rtimedy 
for intermittent fevers, Galen and numerous other writers 
follow him with nearly the same category. Bei^us adds his 
testimony to the febrifugal qualities of the root. Externally 
the leaves are commonly applied by country people to recent 
wounds and sores ; they are also used in the form of a poultice 
to cleanse and heal foul ulcers ; fomentations with the decoction 

II recomraended for the same pmpose likewise in proiipsiwf 
i. Gargles Ijave been made with the root and leaves. 



POLYPODIUM VULGARE, L. Polypody 
Xat. Ord. FiLiCEs. 

F. PoLYPODB. a. TirPFBLFABN. 



Description. — Rhizome creeping, ligneous, horizontal, dark 
brown externally, greenish internally, covered with reddish 
niembi-anuus scales, and furnished with dai'k-coloured fibres. 
Fronds about a foot long, deeply bipinnatifid, with linear- 
lanceolate, alternate, pai'allel, obtuse segments, somewhat 
crenulate at the margin, gradually decreasing in size upwards, 
and supported on a long, cylindrical, smooth footstalk. Fructi- 
fication of small yellowish brown masses, called sori, arranged 
in a single scries on each side the midrib of the leaflets ; some- 
times so numerous as to be confluent. Sori naked, i.e.. not 
covered by any tegument or involucre, and consist of numerous 
capsules or coneeptacles ; each of which is pedicellate, 1-eelled, 

h an articulated ring, opening transvei-sely with elasticity, 
ejecting the numerous minute spores. (Plate XXXVIII., 

1 : (a) portion of frond, showing fructification, magnified ; 

mass of sori, removed from the back of the leaf, magni- 

; ((.') capsule, magnified ; id) the same, opening elastically 
discharging the spores.) 
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Distribution. — Europe, Northern and Southern 
Siberia, Dahuria, Japan, Western A.sia, Nortlj America 
Frequent on old walls, banks, and stumps of trees in thid 
country. In fructiii cation from Juno to September, 

EtynuAogy. — The name Polyjiodiuin ia derived fi^)m rnXvi 
many, and n-oue, jtoSoc, a foot, in allusion to the numerous 
roots, or to the segments of the fronds. 

Propertiea avd Usee. — The rhizome (commonly called th« 
root) ia nearly inodorous ; the taste is at first sweetish, 
becoming bitter, nauseous, and slightly astringent, Tho slight 
medicinal virtucvS of Polypody have been quite obscured 1 
the praises lavished upon it by the ancients. Hippocrate% 
Theopbraatus, Dioscorides, Celsus, and Paulus Eginc-ta attri' 
bute to it the power of expelling bile and pituita; i 
quently it was much used in maniacal melancholic disorders! 
and in viacei'al obstructions. Parkinson recommended it, con 
bined with foxglove, as a remedy in epilepsy. The repute 
value of Polypody is probably to be attributed solely to its 
purgative properties, which it possesses only in its recent sit 
and in large doses. 

The leaves are sometimes burnt for the sake of tiie I 
which contain a large proportion of carbonate of potash. 



CLL 

PAPAVER RHtEAS. L. Red ok Cobn Pom 

Nut, Ord. Papatebacxk 

F. COQUELIOOT. n. KlATSCUBOBB, W|U)ZR »okn, 

Description. — Root annual, slender, nearly simple, wlutisl^ 
somewhat fibrous. Stem erect, bi-anched, pale green, 1 to 3 
feet high, clothed, as well as the flower-stalks, with horizoDtalljj 
spreading bristly hairs. Leaves altenmUt, nesaile, pin 
with incised or deeply serrated, lanceolate segment*, e 
with short hairs, Flowers large, tenninal, showj-, druopitlid 
previous to expansioa Calyx of 2 ovate, Iiairy, coaean 



nlfie«ra sqsak. Petals i, large, roimdisb, undulated, bright 

«leej» Bcarlet, sometimes marked with a black spot at the Lase. 
Statui?Ds very numGious, inserted upon the receptacle; with 
csijiillary, purplish filaments, and oblong dark purple anthers, 
ct.ntainiag dull greenish pollen. Ovary superior, smooth, 
crowned by a large sessile, peltate stigma, with 8 to 10 diverg- 
ing rays. Capsule smooth, nearly globose, or um-shaped, 
crowned with the persistent dark-coloured stigma; seeds 
attached to parietal placentae, forming incomplete diaaepiraents, 
c;qual in number to the rays of the stigma, veiy numerous, 
rtniform, and escape by pores underneath the stigma. (Plate 
XXXIX., fig. 2 : (a) stamens and pistil ; (6) stamen ; (c) capsule, 
'if the natural size ; (d) the same, cut transversely to show the 
'.lissepiments.) 

IHstAbution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia to 
India. In this country in com-fields and waste places. 
Howers .Tune to August. 

Efi/mologij. — The specific name Rhceaa, so called from the 
/fofuc of Dioscorides, is supposed to be derived frora ptm, to 
fall, in allusion to the caducous nature of the calyx. It is 
called pmvincially Corn-rose, Wind-i-ose, Cup-rose, Canker- 
rose, and Head-wark. 

Many tine varieties of the common Red Poppy are culti- 
vated in gardens, but it is nowhere a more pleasing object 
than in its native places of growth, except to the fanner, 
for— 

"Poppies nodding, mock ihe liope of toil." — Celabbe, 

Cowley intimates that Morpheus showers his blessings upon 
the toiling peasaut in preference to the prince : — 

" Hia Poppy grows among the corn." 

Proper-ties and Uses. — The foliage of this plant, it appears, 
may be used for culinary purposes, for Sibthoqie saw an old 
woman in Arcadia gather the leaves of wild Poppy with those 
of d'lck for her supper. The seeds are used in Poland and 
some parts of Russia as an ingredient in soups, and to make 
gruel and porridge. Tfie bright scarlet petals impart their 
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colour to water, and this, with the addition of yitriolic add, 
stated to dye cloth, linen, silk, and cotton of a beautiful c 
red shade. The recent flowers have a tolerahly strong odo« 
of the disagreeable narcotic kind, and a mucilaginous alight 
bitter taste. The petals have the reputation of being slight 
sudorific and anodyne, hence it has )>een recommended 
diseases where these properties are desirable. Ettmuller ffl 
ployed it in all active inflammations, in erysipelas, ii 
mation of the lungs, liver, spleen, and inteatinns, but niu 
especially in poripneuraony and pleurisy. In obatinato cata 
and pulmonar}- adections, the infusion was fre<]uently gin 
by Chomel, and he also asserts that the same used in pW 
will frequently render the perspiration more abundant 

At the present time the petab of the Red Poppy are ua 
in pharmacy only for the sake of tiie red colouring matter. 



CLII. 

PAPAVER SOMKIFKRUM, U White Poppt. 

Nat. Ord. Pafavkbao&z. 

F. FATOT. G. SCBLATBBIBOKh-DEB KOHH. 



rDeecription. — Root annual, fusiform, yellowish whil», 
branching, and fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, gUue»u» 
green, smooth below, sometimes with a few scattei-ed, cxpanJiii 
hairs towards the summit. Leaves large, wa\")", alt*m«I'', 
nessile, amplexicaul, incised, unequally toothed, glabrous hm 
both sides, pale, glaucous green. Flowers lai^, t<'nnin»i 
solitary, drooping in Uie bud. Calyx of 2 concave, glabiwi- 
caducous sepals. Corolla of -!■ large, rounded, bluish purjJe <.■■ 
white petals, usually marked at the base with a puri>lc ey-' 
Stamens veiy numerous, inserted on the receptacle, with «*u 
ceous filaments dilated upwards, and oblong, obtuse, compn-^HH-'l. 
erect anthers. Ovary globose, crowned by a large rtKliatiui: 
sessile stigma, of 8, 10, or more rays, with a chin, defieied 
mar^ CapHule globose, or nearly bo, large, glahroua, l>««Ue(l, 



ray into spurious cells by the incomplete dissepi- 
ments to which the seeds are attached, opening at the summit 
by apertures beneath the stigma. Seeds very numerous, reni- 
foi-m, small, whitish. (Plate XXSIX., fig. 1 : (a) stamens and 
pistil ; (6) single stamen ; (c) capsule ; (d) the same, cut trans- 
T OTsely; (e) seed, magnified; (J) longitudinal section of the 
^^■me, to show the embryo). 

^^B Diatriiututn. — Europe, Western Africa, Asia generally. 
^^Ktroduced in North America. In corn-fields and waste places 
^^B some parts of England, but it has no claim to be considered 
^^■British plant : it varies both in the form of the capsule, la 
HHbe colour of the flowers — being white or bluish purple, — and 
in having black or white seeds. 

Elipnologi) and Hiatory. — The Latin name Papaver is 

thought to be derived from the Celtic papa, pap, the soft food 

given to children, in which the seeds were formerly boiled to 

induce sleep. The plant is denominated /tnKwv in the Greek 

^^rritings. Opium is so called from oiro^, juice — Ike juice, par 

^^meelleiice. Gerard states that the garden Poppy is sometimes 

^^■Jled Cheese-bowls. 

^^B The Poppy appears to have been cultivated many years 

^^■ior to the era of Hippocrates, most probably for the sake of 

^^Bb edible seeds ; aa we find scarcely any mention of its narcotic 

properties before the time of Heraelides of Tarentum. Some 

liave thought that opium was the Nepenthes of Homer, the 

^ects of which Helena learned from the Egyptians ; but this 

inion is controverted by Dr. Christen. 

e poets of our own countiy make frequent allusions to 
) somniferous qualities of the Poppy. Sj)enser, describing 
B plants that grew in the garden of Mammon, says : — 

" There mnumfu! cypreHS grew in greafest store, 
Aud trees of bitter gnll and heben seEil, 
De«(l-slec|iiiig Poppy, aoil lilBck hellebore." 

Flier 1/ Queen. 

" Ncpt Poppy, nor maDilragora, 
Nor all the drowsy Byrujis of the world, 
Shall ever mulicine thee to dint sweet tilut'p 
Which thou owedst yesterday." 
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"And jmle Kymj^im witli her clay-cold breatii ; 
And Pupjncs, which subom the sleep of ilaath." 

Huns. 

Properties and Uses. — The seeds yield by expression 
bland, nutritive oil, with a nutty flavour, which may be sul 
Btituted for that of olives or almonda in culinary and 
processes. The mare left after expretsiun affords good foddi 
for cattle, and may be given to poultry. In some parta ( 
Italy and Germany these seeds are made into cakes, etc, afb 
the manner of the ancient Egj-ptiaus, Greeks, and Pcrsiu 
who are said to have mixed them with flour, honey, and otlii 
«ubstances for culinary use. They are also used by the nao 
of maw-seed, as a cooling food for singing birds. Linnei 
coimted 32,000 seeds in one capsule. 

The leaves and stem of Poppy afford a white, opaque, na 
cotic juice, which is, however, most abundant in the capsnla 
and these are consequently the oflicinal parts of the planL 

" Poppies are grown for medicinal use in many parts ( 
England, mostly on a small scale. The large and fine fni 
(Poppy-heads) are usually sold entire ; the smaller and le 
sightly are broken, and the seeds having been removed, ft] 
supplied to the druggist for pharmaceutical preparations. Tl 
directions of the Pharmacopueia as to the &uit being gather! 
when 'nearly ripe' does not appear to be much regarded."- 
Phai-macograjihia, p. 40. 

At the present time Poppy-heads are commonly used as 
sedative in the form of syrup or extract, and as an anodyn 
for external application, in the form of a hot decoction. 

Opium, which is the principal produce of Papaver Son 
■niferuni, is the juice obtained by inciatons made in the ca; 
aules. The medicinal properties of opium have Iroen knovf 
from a very remote period. ITieophrastua seems to have bol 
acquainted with it, and we have records of its continuooB a 
since liis time. 

" Tlie Poppy, in whatever region Jt may grow, alwayM oo 
tains a milky juice possessing the same properties ; and U 
collection of opium is possible in all tuniperatc and sub-tropia 
climate)) where the rainfall is not excessive;. But the n 
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(iuction of the drug is limit-ed by other conditions than soil 
and climate, among which the value of land and labour stands 
pre-eminent. At the present day opium is produced on an 
important scale in Asia Minor, Persia, India, and China ; to a 
small extent in Egypt ; the drug has also been collected in 
Europe, Algeria, North America, and Australia, but more for 
the sake of experiment than as an object of commerce." — 
J'harmacographia, p. 42. 

The process of collecting the juice from the Poppy-head, 
and preparing the opium for the market, varies slightly in 
clifierent countries, but the following description may be taken 
'broadly as applying to all. When the capaulea are little more 
than half ripe thoy are scratched, by making at sunset two or 
three longitudinal incisions from below upwards, without 
penetrating the interior cavity. The night-dews favour the 
exudation of the juice, which is collected in the morning with 
a small iron scoop, and deposited in an eai'then pot, where it is 
worked by wooden spatulas in the sunshine until it obtains a 
proper consistence. This process is repeated every second day 
Ait long as any juice will exude, and the capsules are then 
allowed to ripen. The whole of the collections are lastly 
formed into cakes, which are covered with Poppy-leaves, 

Turkey opium, which is the best kind, is found in the 
market in dattish cakes, covered with dried leaves of Poppy, 
and the capsules of some species of Rumex. Foreign opium 
contains many impurities, and is extensively adulterated. 
Good Turkey opium sliould be of a colour varying from 
chestnut to a blockisli brown ; the lumps should ho of such 
a consist»?ncy aa to be easily cut with a knife. It has a 
jteculiar narcotic smell, and a nauseous bitter taste. Turkey 
opium is often adulterated with the pounded Poppy capsules, 
pulp of figs, apricots, gum tragacanth ; and even bidlets, stones, 
and earth are sometimes found enclosed. 

So far as the cultivation of the Poppy, for the production 
of opium, in Europe is concerned, many experiments have been 
niaile in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, as well aa 
in England. In France, however, opium-growing has been 
the most seriously attempted; and though well-spoken of. 
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EnropeaD (^ima has never become an acknowledged bnoch 
of mdustry. 

The analysis of opium has much occupied the attentiopn of 
chemists. Their researches have made us ae(|uaiiited with Uic 
exiateoce of a peculiar salifiable base in opium, which li»» 
been denominated jiiorphia, and to which its sedative flixi 
narcotic powers are in great part attribut«ble. It also contaioi 
another principle, named narcotinc. upon which its uxciting 
effects are said to depend. Besides these, other alkaloids have 
l)een detected in opium, numbering in all alxiut sixteen. 

To enter circumstantially into the patronage which it 
received at the hands of many able foreigners is not requisite; 
but it will suffice to say, that its extensive practical utility was 
not known in this country until the time of Sydenham. Since 
that period it has continued to be the most popular, as well as 
the most powerful, narcotic used in medicine. From the power 
which this valuable drug possesses of relieving pain and allay- 
ing inordinate restlessness, it has naturally been employed in a 
variety of diseases. In some diseases of debility opium ]b vbij 
efEcacious. It was formerly much used in int^irmittents, but 
it has now almost entirely given place to the more aj 
febrifuge properties of bark and quinine. Sydenham 
others recommended it, particularly in combination with 
lientfl, in dysenterj'. In cholera it was also a frequent remt 
and, in the form of laudanum, not unfrequently ad] 
arrest nausea and vomit mg. 

"Opium possesses sedative powers which are oni' 
known. In the woi-ds of Pereiia, it is the most important 
valuable medicine of the whole materm viedica; and wb uuy 
add, tho source, by its judicious employment, of more happiness, 
and by its abuse, of moi-e misery, than any other drug em- 
ployed by mankind." — Pharmacoffrai^cla, p. CO, 

With regard to its poisonous jiropertiea we are told, " TIk' 
L'Qect of a small dose is at first stimulating; the action uf tin 
heart and arteries is increased, and a slight sense of fuLncas i- 
caused in the head. This stimulus in most personit is vtry 
Blight ; but by repeating small doses frw^uently, it iiiay !■' 
kept up fur a considerable time in some people. In this way 
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are produced the rGmarkable effects said to be experienced by 
opium-eaters. These effects are described as always in the 
first instance stimiiUnt, the imagination being rendered bril- 
liant, the passions oxaltetl, and the muscular force increased ; 
this state endures for a considerable time before the usual 
of collapse supervenes." The " Confessions of an English 
Opium-eater " contains a \'ivid description of its effects. But 
however baneful the consequences, so enchanting are the tem- 
porary sensations, that the infatuated victim is miserable with- 
out his ordinary stimulus, aHhough its effects, when long 
continued, arc at first obstinate costiveness, succeeded bj' 
diarrhcea, flatulence, and loss of appetite, and eventually by 
impaired vigour both of mind and body. 

Laudanum and syrup of Poppies are two of the best 
preparations of this plant. 



cun. 

ONONIS ARVENSI8, L. 

Be8T-Harrow, OB Wild Liquorice. 

Nal. Ord. "LKOTrassasx. 

F. AsidlTE-BtEUF, BraBA.VE. fl. Hadhbohkl. 

DeserijAion. — Boot perennial, strong and woody, creeping, 
a. a foot or more long, and varying in size from the thick- 
8 of a quUI to that of the finger; brown externally, whitisli 
ritbin. Stems annual, round, woody, branched, leafy, erect or 
' procumbent, more or less hairy, purplish. Leaves alternate, 
deep green, elliptical or ovate, somewhat cuneate at the base, 
petiolate, rather rough with hali-s, furrowed, lower ones ter- 
nate ; stipulate, stipules adnate to the petiole. Howers large, 
axillary, solitary, rarely twin, on short peduncles, rose colour, 
sometimes white. Calyx campanulate, hairy, deeply divided into 
5 linear ribbed segments. Corolla with a broad striated standard 
twice as large as the other petals, 2 oblong wings, and a pointed 
_keeL Stamens 10, filaments united below, uppermost separable 
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&DU the Rat, Oviiy mperior, snail, <fn,tt, greaiiali. i 
pahhtg * deader. glabnMHi, permneoit stf^Ie, with a i 
nuBttte stq^ma. Anit » anall,oTal or riiomboid, turgid I^ 
acanely looger tlan the pemuncxit calvx, ecmtainitig a f 
reniibnti tubercolated seeds. (Plate XXX^1IL. fig. 
aiyx; (%) staodaid; (c) wing; (d) keel: (') stuuens i 
[wrtil ; (/) pistil ; (g) fruit ; (A) seed, magnified.) 

Dietnbvtion. — Europe, Azana. Fm^uent Id this ooio 
in dry pastnres and eandy shora. Flovers June to September^ 

^ymology. — The generic name is derived from whk, u 
ass, and tnrmu, to delight, becaaae the foliage is said to be 
gratefiil to aases. Theophrastos writes it oiwvici but Diosco* 
rides changes the orthography to awwnp. It has been caOe^J 
in Latin rtmora aratri, rata boms ; in French Arrele-bceal'jJ 
in English Rest-harrxiw, and by synonjiDous tenns in otl 
languages, in reference to its strong, creeping, tangled i 
which retard the operations of the ploughman. Other □ 
of this species are Wild Ldqaorice, Canuuock, Petty Whin, a 
Ground Furze. 

Properties and Uses. — Rest-harrow, though common^ l{ 
garded as a troublesome weed, is, on the authority of ■ 
autbore, much relished by asses, and is eaten by oxen, g 
and sometimes by sheep, though refused by borsee and c 
The peasantry in some countries eat the }'oung shoots asfl 
naiad, or boil them with other pot-herbs. It has been i 
many ages ago as a culinary vegetable, for we find IKoc 
rides speaking of the shoots as an agreeable pickle. 

The foliage is somewhat viscid to the touch, and hafl 
strong, peculiar, rather disagreeable smell. The root I 
tiimilar odour, and a sweetish leguminous sub%'tscid \ 
resembling the flavour of a ripe pea or that of liqni 
RoHt-liarrow, though now disn-'garded, was much emuloi 
anil highly commended by the practitioners of the oldco t 
Dioscorides and Galen highly extol its diuretic and Utll 
triptic qiialitioB. Simon PauH speaks of it as an incompi 
rciTimdy in calculus of the kidneys or bladder. 
PH»tfruH, Kttmuller, Bergius, Plencb, Meyer, UUibert>&Dd o 
writers, all speak of its medicinal virtuee. 
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The distilled wat«r was fonnerly employed against internal 

hemorrhag'es ; the decoction has been used, with the addition 

of a little vinegar, as a gargle in looseness of the gums, acor- 

^^gitic ulcers, and toothache. In Hungary they use a vinous 

^fteoction of the plant, to which is added an onion and a few 

^^■iTes, as a fomentation to the head, in the delirium of malig- 

^Tffliit fever. The root, or the bark of the root, is the part that 

has been mostly used. A preparation, made by digesting the 

whole plant in rectified spirits for aevei-al days, has also had a 

lat reputation. 



^■teat 



CLIV. 

ROSA CANINA, L. Dog Ros 

Nat. Ord. RosACEX. 

F. CiNOBBHotmir. O. Hdndb-bosx. 



Description. — ^A sti-aggling shrub, 6 to 10 feet high. Stems 
(Uffuse, mucli branched, glabrous ; branches light green, often 
tinged with red, armed with strong, scattered, hooked, com- 
pressed prickles, considerably dilated at the base. Leaves 
distant, composed of 5 to 7 ovate or oblong, flat or concave, 
acute or rounded, subsesaile leaflets, with acute, unequal, 
sometimes compound serratures, destitute of glands ; petioles 
furnished with a few amall-hooked prickles, and with bifid, 
acute, somewhat reflexed stipules at the base. Flowers some- 
times solitary, sometimes in cymes; peduncles smooth, witli 
2 opposite, ovate-lanceolate, acute, rather concave, finely 
toothed bracts, glandular at the edge. Calyx tube smooth, 
ovate, or somewhat elliptical ; limb o-parted ; the divisions 
pinnate, spreading, sharp-pointed, and deciduous. Corolla of 
.j obcordato concave petals, delicate pink, whitish at the base, 
fnigrant. Stamens numerous, with spreading setaceous fila- 
ments inserted into the calyx ; anthers yellow, innate, 2-celled. 
Disk very thick and elevated. Ovaries numerous (20 to 30), 
fiblong, rather woolly, included in the tube of the calyx; styles 
included or a little exserted, nearly smooth, crowned with 
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turbinate, truncate stigmaa. Fruit ovate or oblong, sc&rl 
H bini ng, formed by the enlarged fleshy tube of the calyx, a 
enclosing the pericarps. Pericarpa or carpels somewhat ovi 
uneven, bony, whitish, bristly, indehJHcent, l-seeded, (PI 
XSXVni., fig. 3 : ("-) longitudinal section of the calyx, ahowi 
the pistils and stamens ; (5) fruit ; (fi) pericarp, isolated.) 

Distribiitwn. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Frequi 
in hedges and thickets in this country. Flowers June 
August. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from the Cell 
Ithoa (from rhodd, red) ; the origin most probably of the On 
poSov, and of the European synonyms of the plant. T 
species is called by Pliny, Cynorrhodon, from nvvn. a (I 
poSov, a rose; in allusion to the reputed eflects of the r 
in curing the bite of a mad dog ; hence the common Engl 
name. The shrub is also known by the name of Comn 
Briar, and, in some parts. Canker Rose ; and the fruit is tern 
MpB, or heps. 

The common Wild Rose is the Eglantine of some wrib 
althougli this ajipellation more correctly belongs to the swe 
briar. Chaucer has a word in praise of it : — 

" As swetc B8 is tha bramble Hourc 
That bfsirelli the red heiie." 

Shakspeare mentions its flowers by the name of cant 
hlooma. He is certainly wrong in affirming tliat they yi 
" no odour after death ; " the water distilled from them 
esteemed by some superior to the common rose-water ; s 
there are, perhaps, not a few who prefer the chaste and elt^ 
fragrance of the Wild Rose, to tlie richer and heavier pcrAi 
of her courtly sister : — 

" Tlie Rose luokB (air, but fciror wo it Avexn 

For ihfit BWoBt odour which duUi la it live. 

The caiikiT-blooniB luivo full aa ileop a dys 

As tht' pt'rfumcd tlocturc of the Itiiscs, 

Hftng un »ach UiuniH, lUid play tm waiituQly, 

^ When sunuuera' hreftth their iiituked budi d' 

^L Cut for tlicir virtue only in th«ir eiiuw, 

^H lliey liro uumovnl, and uarcapccteil Tade: 

^" Dio to tbcmselvM ;— iww-l Rows do not w :- 

Of ihuir siveut dt'atlis arc nwcvteat udimn loai 
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Properties and Uses. — The petals of the Dog Rose, frefih 
gathered and distilled, afford a fragrant perfumed water, The 
dried leaves have been particularly recommended aa a substi- 
tute for foreign tea. They impart to water by infusion a fine 
colour, a subastringent taste, and a slightly aromatic odour, 
fiieditech states, that the gi-een leaves of this and other 
species of Rose are useful in currying fine leather. The bark 
of the stems, according to Sietfert, imparts to wool a dark 
brown colour, which may be fixed by the usual methods ; and 
on adding a solution of alum to the dye, it becomes of a fine 
blue colour. He observes, however, that these colours are 
almost destitute of lustre. The fmits, or hips, aflbrd a pleasant 
confection, which is sometimes brought to table on the Conti- 
nent, and is used as an ingredient in sauces, In the north of 
EuropL' the pulp, with the addition of sugar, is sometimes made 
into wine. The Russians of the Volga prepare a spirit from 
the flowers, by fermentation, and the fmit appears very suitable 
for this purpose. Gerard says that, when 'ripe, the fruit* 
" maketh moat pleasant meats and banqueting dishes, as tarts 
and such like." 

The odour of the recent flowers is a^eeable and fragrant, 
and the taste bitterish, slightly astringent, and subaceseent ; 
which qualities are yielded to water by infusion. The succu- 
lent covering of the fmit is inodorous, and has a pleasant 
sweetish, acid taste. The slight astringent property appears 
to be owing to tannin. The carpels, popularly teiTued " seeds," 
are embedded in silky bristly hairs, which act as mechanical 
irritants like cowhage. A morbid excrescence of a bright 
greenish red colour, and generally of an ovate form, is found 
on the different parts of the shrub ; it is produced by the 
puncture of an insect, and was called in the old pliarmacopceiaa 
bedegar or bedegwtr, and was celebrated for its astringent 
properties, 

The uses of the root in hydrophobia, of the flowers in 
diseases of the eye, and of the carpels in nephritis and cal- 
culous complaints, originated from the belief in the doctrine of 
eignaturos i-ather than from any real virtues. The pulpy part 
of the fruit was at one period considered diuretic and laxative, 
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and vaa used in diarrhcea, dysentery, and other flaxes, a) 
in dropsy. The only use to which the fruits are now put 
this countiy is for m juicing a kind of confection, used only 
pharmacy. 



CLV. 
ROSA GALLICA, L. Red, Fbknch, oe Proviks Rost 

Nat. Ord. BOBACKX. 

F. BoBE BODGE, Bosk ck PBOTnie. 0. EasraaoBK. 

Description. — A low growing bush; stems branching. 3 
t feet high, armed with fine, dLspersed, short, slightly hookc 
reddish pricklea Leaves alternate, petiolate, winged, coa 
posed of 5 to 7 stifl" eUiptieal or somewhat ovate leafl« 
smooth, deep green above, paler, glaucous or whitish ai 
downy beneath, glandular at the maigin ; nerves and petio] 
also glandular. Stipules linear-lanceolate, pointed, downy.aj 
glandular. Flowers solitary, pedunculate, lateral, or tenoini 
peduncles elongated, more or less hispid, glandular. Cali 
consiBts of a globose tube, and a limb with 5 downy, alU 
nately pinnatiBd segments. Corolla large, usually of an i 
tense purplish red colour ; petals slightly crenate, yellowi 
at the base. Stamens numerous, with subulate filaments ai 
linear, incuHi'ed, yellow anthers. Ovaries numerous, ov»l 
supporting filifonn villous styles, connjvent below, termioat 
by capitate truncate stigmas. Fruit somewhat globose, DMl 
smooth, pale crimson. (Plate XXXVIII., fig. i: (a) lOQI 
tudinal section of the fruit, showing the carpels.) 

Distribution. — Wanner parts of Euroj>e, Central ai 
Southern Russia, Greece, A-sia Minor, Armenia, aod i 
Caucasua It Is knovm in so many varieties, and has bs 
so widely cultivated, and from so remote a period, Uiai i 
distribution cannot be ascertained with exactness. It 
ciiltivat4;d in uur gardens under an infinite variety of fon 
Flowers June and July. 

£tifmologif and History. — The Red Rose is named QaUii 



frmi its being considered a legitimate native of France ; 
vhereas moat of the cultivated Rosea may be traced to the 
East. It is styled by some of our old writers the Engliah 
Rose ; and a variety, long cultivated near Provins in France, 
is known as the Provina Rose. 

It is quite unneces-sary to say anything in praise of the 
Rose ; in every land emphatically the flower of love and 
poetry ; and signalized by almost every poet, ancient and 
modem. In the glowing fiction of the ancient mythology, the 
Rose was represented as originally white, but to have been 
changed in hue by the blood which streamed from the lacerated 
feet of Venus, when traversing the woods in despair for the 
loss of Adonis. According to Anacreon, it was dyed by the 
gods when first formed, and was sacred to Bacchus. The Rose 
was dedicated by Cupid to Harpocratea, the god of silence, to 
engage him to conceal the amours of Venus. Hence it became 
the emblem of silence, and to hold up this flower to any 
pereon in discourse was equivalent to a request for secrecy ; 
and at entertainments it was customary to place a Rose above 
the table to signify that what was then apoken should be kept 
private ; to this practice we owe the common expression, 
" under the Ri>se." The Romans introduced Rosea, in common 
with other flowers, at the festive board, both to gratify the 
senses with their brilliant colours and grateful odours, and 
from some vague notion that their aroma prevented headache 
and the injurious effects of the wine ; they were woven into 
chaplets for the brows, and sometimes crowned the brim of the 
goblet. 

The Greek.') and Romans were also accustomed to strew 
Roses upon the tombs of departed friends. Anacreon, in his 
fifty-third ode, tells us that this flower is peculiarly grateful to 
the deatl, "roSe kdi vtKpo!^ afivvcL" Tliia practice was con- 
sidered of so much importance, that it was enjoined by codicils 
annexed to their wills, as appears by an inscription at Ravenna 
—and another at MUan. In this country, in the time of Evelyn, 
t vaa the custom to plant Roses round the graves of lovers, 
i to strew the flowers upon the graves of friends. 

The Rose must not be forgotten aa the national emblem of 
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Engl&nd ; it is &bo rendered iotereetang Crom its 
with the armorial bearings of some <if tlie tooet 
noble families of Europe. Tbe Roman emperors appear fi 
to bave coQstihtted it a B3*mlW of honour, by allowing tli 
distingimhed generals to inscribe it opoa tbeir shiBlds. 
golden Rose has been considered a 6t present &om one so^ 
reign to another : particularly when consecrated by the 
Henry the Eighth received such a gift from Alexander 1 
Sixth. In no country is the Rose more cherished and cuIUvsl 
than in Persia, and nowhere is it found in greater pl«otj a 
profuaioo. The Eastern poets generally associate this dot 
with the nightingale, and represent the Rose as bursting 
from ita bud at the song of her tuneful lover. 

Chaucer has written much in pr&isc of this cltai 
flower, and has given us a Romaunt of the Rose, to 
we must refer our readers. Spenser and Shakspeare t 
several bea.utiful allusions to the Rose, both in its infuit 
mature loveliness; and there ia a fine simile in Taj 
Geruaalemvia Liherala (canto xvi.}. Milton has introdti 
it in his Paradise Lost, especially on two occasions, with 
quisitc cflect. 

Propertiea and Usee. — The pet&ls are the only part i 
medicinally, and these are at tbe pre-wnt time hardly 
to possess any medicinal virtues. Their use, however, 
from a very remote period ; Theophrastua not only referrii^ 
their uses, but also to the existence of several kinds. Many 
the old writers considered Rose petals purgative, astringa 
and tonic. Thus they have been especially recommendod 
chronic catarrhs, hemoptysis, diarrhcea, leucorrhcea, etc On 
efficacy has been ascribed to it in puhnonary phthisis, oi 
since the time of Aviccnna, who states that ho cured sevte 
cases by prescribing as much of the conserve as the patM 
could take, every day. Mosue. Muntana, Valeriola. ~ 
Rivcrius, Rruger, and others, bear testimony to the 
effect. They all, however, combined it with milk or < 
niitritimiB Buljstancc; and so lu (.■times, before a cure was tiSle 
from twenty to thirty pounds of the conaervo were couai 
by llie patient. 



BOSESIABT. 

The essential oil, by virtue of its powerful aroma, acts 
promptly and vigoroualy upon the nervous aystem, and conse- 
quently upon the heart and brain. Hippocrates was not 
ignorant of its powers, and he recommends it in diseases of 
the uterus. The distilled water serves as a eollyrium for the 
eycB, but it is generally combined with sulphate of zinc, or 
acetate of lead. 

At the present time "an infusion of Red Rose petals, 
acidulated with sulphimc acid, and slightly sweetened, is a 
very common and agreeable vehicle for some other medicines. 
The confection made by beating up the petals with sugar is 
also in use." — Pharmacograpkia, p. 232. 

This species of Rose is rather extensively cultivated in 
some parts of Holland, as well as in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg and Nuremberg, and about Paris and Lyons, In 
country it is cultivated in Oxfordshire and Derbyshire, 
llMt principally at Mitchara, where it is known as Damask 
Bose, a name which properly applies to R. damaacena, Mill , 
the species largely cultivated in Turkey, for the production of 
the valuable oil known as attar of i-oses. The flowers are 
gathered before they are fully opened, and the petals removed, 
which are carefully and rapidly di'ied by artificial heat. 
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CLVI. 
ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS, L. Rosemarv, 

Nat. Ord. Labiats. 
F. BoKABiN. Q. Rdsxabin. 

Description. — An evergreen, shrubby plant, much branched, 
leafy and downy, 3 to 5 feet high. Leaves sessile, opposite. 
linear, firm, about an inch long, deep green and shining above, 
downy or whitish beneath, the margins revolutc. Flowers 
axillary, in tufted, opposite cymes, with an ovate-concave, 
tomentose bract at the base of each pediceL Calyx slightly 
^ pidieBeeDt, bilabiate, eompreBsed at the Bummit; upper lip 
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emarginate, rather shorter, lower with two lobea. Core 
pale blue, variegated with purple and white, ringent, taq 
longer than the calyx ; upper lip oblong, erect and bifi< 
lower lip spreading, with 3 unequ^ lobes ; middle lobe L 
eoncave, roundish, and crenulate at the margin. Stamens 1 
filaments subulate, curved longer than the corolla, with I 
small recurved tooth near the base behind ; anthers oblong, 
incumbeDt, bluish. Ovary +-parted, green, obtuse, supporting 
a subulate recurved style as long as the stamens, terminated 
by an acute bifid stigma. Fruit of 4 achenea, situated at t 
bottom of the persistent calyx. (Plate XXXIX., fig. S; ) 
calyx ; (l>) corolla, opened to show the stamens ; (c) pisUL) 

Distribution. — Mediterranean region, £rom Spanish peai 
sula to Greece and Asia Minor. Cultivated in English garde 
and probably introduced before the Norman Conqm 
Flowers April and May. 

EtyTtwlogy aiid HUtory. — This plant appears to be I 
Xij3avuiT(t vTupavoftoTiKri of Dioscorides, from Xi/Jacuc, fra 
cense, in allusion to its odour ; and from imi^avoc, a ci 
because of itfi employment among plants used for garlu 
and chaplet« ; hence also one of its Latin names, Horba O 
naria The generic name is a compound of ros. dew, . 
tnarinus, of the sea, in allusion to the locality of the pla 
and its greyish appearance. It is supposed to be the i 
mentioned in the following line^ of Virgil : — 



" Nam jejuna quiden 
Vlx humilM &}iibui 



clivDsa gUrco n 



tnijuo ministrnt." 



Rosemary is oflen introduced in the old erotic ballada, and 
the lays and fabliaux of the Troubadours. On account of 
aromatic and cephalic properties, it was considered by i 
ancients to refresh the memory and comfort the brain, ■ 
was called Herb of Remembrance and Forget-me-not : bu 
also its claim to represent fidelity in lovers, and its omp)( 
ment at weddings and fiuierals. It is not uncommon in sol 
parts of England to put Rosemary in the coffin, and to d 
tribute sprigs of it among the mourners, who Uirow it ii 
the grave. Shakspeare refers to Uiis practice ; — 



" Pry up your tears. 
And stick your fiosamary on this fur cone." 

Bitthtit and JviUt, act iv. 

f also alludes to it in his Slie^pkerd's Week : — 

" To Ebow their love, the nciglibours far and near 
Ftillciwed with wistful looks the damsel'') biar. 
Sprigged Bosemary the lads and hues bore. 
While dismally the parson walked before. 
.U|ion het grave the llosemary they threw. 
The daii^, b niter-flower, and oodive blue." 

" There's Rosemary for you. that's for remembrance ; pray 
yoa, love, remember," saya Ophelia in Handet ; and Perdito, 
in tlie Winter's Tale, thus addreascH Polixenea and Camillo: — 

" Revcrpiid sirs. 
For you there's Rosemary iind rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long ; 
Grace and reniembranco be to yuu lioth." 

Spenser calls it " refreshing Rosemary," "cheerful Rosemary," 
and Shenatone, in hia Scftoolmistress, has some pretty lines on 
it« banishment from the gardens of the great 

Properties and Uses. — Rosemary ia sometimea used on the 
<'r>ntinent for flavouring hams, rice, etc. It ia extensively 
'.'inployed in the preparation of various perfumes and cos- 
metics, especially the famous Hungary water. The plant has 
had the repute of greatly improving the flesh of sheep that 
feed on it. It has a grateful aromatic odour, approaching to 
that of the turpentines, and a warm, bitterish, aromatic taste. 
The young tops are more powerful than the flowers, but the 
latter have a more elegant odour. 

Pliny ascribes numerous virtues to the Roaemary, and at 
various periods it has been referred to by the old physicians 
as possessing valuable medicinal properties. So much was it 
■ steemed in the Middle Ages, that it was grown on the imperial 
farms by order of Charlemagne. It was also used as a condi- 
iiit-nt for salt meats. Aa a tonic it baa been ased in atony and 
libility, and it has been strongly recommended in nervous 
li-ieases, hysteria, apoplexy, aspbbcia, paralysis, and against 
I lie paroxysms of some intermittent fevers. 
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Externally, it has been employed in baths for paralyaU 
and also as an ingredient in fomentations, to disperse i 
lent tumours and ecchymosis free from pain, Heister an 
Kuechler assert that they have witnessed excellent effect 
from the topical application of an infusion or decoction of thi 
herb to scrofulous tumours of the neck. Applied dried i 
bags, it has been used to remove bruises, and against os 
Infiised in wine, and applied warm, it is said to stay mortiGct 
tion. Lastly, the spirit and essential oil have been not unfn 
quently had recouree to, applied by friction, to recall aaim 
tion in paralytic limbs. 

Rosemary tea is a favourite remedy with many count] 
people as a stomachic. It is not an acknowledged medicin 
plant at the present time ; hut the volatile oil is used as i 
external stimulant in liniments and in hair-restortng 1iqai< 
on account of its supposed power of promoting the grow 
of the hair. The flowering tops, as well as the dried leav« 
are also found amongst the stock in trade of the herbalist. 

" Rosemary is cultivated on a very sroall scale in En^ 
herb-gardens; and though a little oil has been occasion! 
distilled from it, English oil of Rosemary is an article pn 
cally unknown in commerce. Tliat with which the m&rket 
supplied is produced in the South of France and on the ci 
tiguous coast of Italy. The plant which is plentifully foil 
wild, is gathered in summer (not while in flower) and distilll 
the operator being sometimes an itinerant herbalist who cmt 
his copper alembic from place to place, erecting it where bd 
are plentiful, and where a stream of water enables him to o 
a condenser of primitive construction. Oil of Rosemary 
also produced on a somewhat lai^e scale in the island 
Lesina, south of Spalato in Dalmatia, whence it is exported, 
way of Trieste, even to France and Italy, to the extent of S 
to 350 quintals annuallj'." — Phai-niacoijraphia, p. 439. 

Two kinds of Rosemary oil are known in comm««e, t 
best sort being that from the flowers, and the other that pi 
duced from the entire plant ; the latter is that most generm 
used. 



CLvn. 

RUTA GRAVEOLENS, L. Rhk. 

NiU. Ord, BuTAOEa. 

F. Hue. G. Rautb. 

• I}e3cn.ption.—An evergreen shrubby plant, 2 to 3 feet high, 
firm, cylindrical, bushy stems, covered with a rough 
greyish bark, but in the young branches, smooth and yellowish 
green. Leaves alternate, petiolate, doubly pinnate ; surface 
slightly tomentose, punctured, smooth, glaucous or dark bluish 
green ; leaflets rather thick, oblong, elongated, decurrent at 
the base, somewhat cuneiform, entire, or obscurely crenate at 
the margin, the terminal one obovate or cuneiform. Flowers 
in a terminal corymb, the terminal flowera only, which open 
first, having the full complement of petals and stamens, the 
rest have a i-parted calyx, i petals, and 8 stamens. Calycine 
segments lanceolate, punctured, minutely crenulate, and 
spreading horizontally. Petals yellow, ovate, concave, spread- 
ing, slightly toothed or wrinkled at the extremity, attached 
by narrow claws. Stamens of the terminal flower 10; filaments 
subulate, tipped with ovate yellow anthers ; they recline upon 
the petals, but one by one successively rise up and dischai^ 
upon the stigma and then return to tlieir original position. 
Ovary large, ovate, punctured, deep green, with i crucial fur- 
rows, seated on a fleshy receptacle dotted with nectariferous 
pores, crowned with a short tetragonal style, and a truncate 
stigma. Fruit a subglobose 4 or 5 lobed capsule, bursting 
elastically at the summit of each lobe, and emitting several 
rough, angular, blackish, reniform seeds. (Plate XXXIX., fig. 
4 : (u) terminal flower from which the petals are detached, 
magnified ; (i) fruit ; (c) transverse section of the same.) 

Diirf Hi Jtfio/i.— Mountainous and bleak situations in many 
pai'ts of Europe. Cultivated in English gardens from a very 
early period. Flowers June to September. 

Etjfniology. — The generic name Ruta is derived from the 
Greek pm-i), and that, it is said, from pvw, to set free, on 
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account of the efficacy of the plant in various diseases ; b 
this ia rather a forced derivation, and unsatisfactory as to t 
true root of the word. In Sclavonic it was called Rutiza, a 
in Anglo-Saxon, Rude, Ruta, or Butu. Rue is frequent 
mentioned by Hippocrates, Theophraetus, and Dioscoridf 
under the name of vtryavov; the latter does not describe 
but he compares the leaves of many other plants to the J 
ruioe. 

Gerard mentions Herb-graee, as one of the common na 
of this plant ; and Shakspeare calls it Herb of Qroce. Opbel 
in HattiUt, says to the Queen, "There's Rue for you, t 
here's some for me ; we may call it Herb of Grace a Sunday: 
referring to the great need her majesty had of absolution i 
her Crimea Greene, in liis Quip for an Upstati CourtKr, \ 
this i>assage — " Some of them smiled, and said Rue waa ca 
Herb-grace, which though they scorned in their youtJi t 
might wear in their age, and that it was never too lat* 
say vtisererc." The gardener in iiicAajxi II. says of 1 
Queen:- 

" Hero did she drap a tear; here, in tbiB place, 
I'll sot a bank of Rue, sour hetb of gmct : 
Rue, even for nitb, here sbortij shall be seen, 
In the remembrance of a wccpiug queen." 

He here plays upon the name, and represents Rue as the hi 
of remembrance, a title which belongs to the rosemary, 
already observed. 

Rue seems to have been used formerly in nosegays; 
the down in AWa Wdl tfiat tmis Well, having said of i 
countess — " She was the sweet marjoram of the salad, or 
the Herb of Grace," Lefeu replies, " Tliey are not salad her 
you knave, they are nose-herbs;" upon which the clowa 
marks, " I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, I have not mi 
skill in grass;" thus punning upon the name of Grace. 

Properties and Uses. — Rue has a strong, stimulant;, < 
agreeable odour, and a hot, pungent, bitter, nauseous t« 
The wild plant is said to possess these qualities in a grci 
dt^gree tlian the cultivated kind, in the r^KM^t Mate, 
leaves have sufficient acrimony to intlame and bliatcr ' 
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hands ; but much of this property is lost in drying. Orfila 
found that the distilled water, and watery oxtract. given to 
anlmak in large doaes, caused death after a long interval, by 
producing local irritation, and consequent inflammation. He 
also states that tlie esaential oil, introduced into the veins, act"* 
as a narcotic, and probably has the same effect when taken 
into the stomach. 

The stiimilant property of the plant is proved by the 
irritation it produces when bruised and applied to the skin, as 
already observed. By the ancients it was especially regarded 
tm wieliling powerful influence over the nervous system in 
general, and over the uterus in particular. It was celebrated 
even in the days of Pythagoras. Hippocrates designates it 
resolutive, diuretic, and alexiterial. It was also considered a 
powerful protection against contagion. Other authors have 
considered it carminative, anti-spasmodic, and anthelmintic ; 
and both in ancient and modem days it has been regarded a 
powerful emmenagogue. 

Waller, in his British Doviestic Herbal, says, "Externally 
the fresh leaves have Iwen applied to the temples for head- 
aches, and to relieve deep-seated pain. A decoction of it in 
wine, used as a gargle, b a good remedy for a scorbutic state 
of tbe gums and carious teeth." 

Rue is nut now official, but the oil is occasionally used as a 
nibefacienL 



CROCUS SATIVUS, L. Saffron, or Saffron Crocus. 

Sat. Ord. lamAcaA. 

F. Sajbah. 0. Safeam. 

Description. — Root consists of several long descending 
fibres, proceeding from the base of a roundish subcomprcesed 
bulb, covered with a coarse, brown, reticulated cuticle or skin, 
htiK¥9# pKOoeed immwliately from the bulb, enveloped below 
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in a thin membranoos slieatb, opoung on one side ; th«^ a 
noiaeroDs, linear, acute, seveial iiHJHS long, somewhat cm 
towards the summit, deep gre^i, with a longitudinal foiroii 
siu) a white eeatial stripe. Flowers proceed frtno amongst 1^ 
leaves upon a very short scape. Perianth large, puiple or IT 
coloured, and resembles a corolla, coiudsting of a long dei 
whitish tube, and a campannlate limb of 6 deep, ovat«-elIiptii 
segments. Stamens 3, erect, shorter than the coroUs. tip] 
with sagittate pale yellow anthers. Ovary roandish. situated ■ 
the bottom of the tube ; style long filiform ; stigma trifid ; 
of the segments somewhat dilated upwards, incised or creni 
at the end, drooping and protruding between the s 
the corolla, deep orange and fragrant Capsule ovate, trig< 
3-vslved, 3-celled, containing many seeds. (Plate XL,, fig. j 
(a) single petal and stamen ; (fc) style and stigma ; (c) cape 
(d) transverse section of the same ; (?) seed.) 

Dislrihviion. — Greece, Asia Minor, to which countries it | 
supposed to be indigenous, and perhaps also in Persia. It h 
however, been so long under cultivation in the East, that 9 
native country is doubtful. Its English localities are only I 
the vicinity of those places where it has been cultivate 
Flowers October. 

Etyrtwlogy and History. — The Latin Crocus, tho ) 
KpoKOf, and the various synonyms in the modem langnai 
originate in the Arabic name of the plant, Zahafran^ i 
Sapkaran. Saffron was evidently familiar to Theophr 
Dioscorides, Galen, and other writers of antiquity ; it is i; 
of the plants mentioned as growing in the ganten deseribj 
by Solomon (Canticles, iv. 14). Homer introduces It a 
the flowers that formed the couch of Jupiter and his o 
and he represents Aurora coming forth with hiir Saffiq 
coloured robe, to scatter light upon the earth. Virgil i 
than once repeats the line — 

" Titboni oroceuro Unqunw aurora cubilv." 

Gtofp. I V. i47 et JSn. \v. v. 

He aUo speaks of "Saffron-odours:" — 

" Nonno vidcB, croPWM ut TmcluB oiona, 
IndU nuCtit cliur, moUes *us thun Sabixi ? " 
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and mentions Crocus as one of the flowers on wbicli bees love 
to feed: — 

" Pascuatur et arbusla passim, 
Et glaucas Galices, cassiamque, crocumquu rubcutem." 

TmoluH was a mountain of Phrygia, celebrated for its Saffron, 
as was that which grew in Ciiicia, on a mountain called Cory- 
cua. Pliny states, that the wine in which Sat&on had been 
macerated, was uaed to sprinkle in theatres, on account of its 
fragrant odour. LucretiuH advei-ts to this custom ; — 
" Et cum scena croco Ciiici pcrfusa reccos eat." 

Some writers imagine that Saffron was an ingredient in the 
famous nejKnthts of Homer. It was fabled that Crocus, a 
beautiful youth, being consumed with his passion for a maiden 
named Smilas, was changed by the gods into the plant which 
be&i-s his name ; a metamorphosis which ia commemorated by 
Ovid. 

Culttvatwn. — Saffion was cultivated in Spain as early as 
961 i and it ap[>ear6 to have been brought into England in 
the time of Edward III., and introduced by a Sir Thomas 
Smith, to the neighbourhood of Walden, in Essex, which was 
hence called Satiron Walden, It was subsequently grown in 
other English counties, but at the early part of the present 
century very little English-grown Saffron was known in the 
market, and that little fetched a very high price. English- 
grown Saffron ia now scarcely if at all known. 

" In France the flowers are collected at the end of Sep- 
tember or in the beginning of October, The stigmas are 
quickly taken out, and immediately dried on sit^ves over a 
gentle fire, to which they are exposed for only half an hour. 
According to Bumesnil, 7000 to 8000 flowers are required for 
yielding 500 grammes (17^ oz.) of fresh Saffron, which by 
drying is reduced to 100 grammca Notwithstanding the high 
price of Saffron, its cultivation is by no means always profit- 
able, from the many difficulties by which it is attended. 
Besides occasional injury from weather, the bulbs are often 
damaged by parasitic fungi, as stated by Duhamel in 1728 
f Jf APfc <to VAcad. dea Sciences, 1728, p. lOOJ, and again by 
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Uontagne in 1848 {Etude tnicrograpkique de la, mal^idie da 
Safran, connti aotw le nom de tacon.) — Pkarmacographia, 
p. 605. 

Though Saffron is produced very largely in some districts 
of Spain, the French product is now considered the best 
quality. It is also produced in Austria, in some districts of 
China, a little in Kashmir, and in " considerable quantity in 
Gha^Ti, an elevated mountain region separating Westeni 
Afghanistan firom Persia " 

Properties avd Uses. — Safiron has a strong, penetrating, 
diffusive, tenacious odour, agreeable in the first instance, but 
soon fatiguing; a warm, pungent, aromatic and bitterish t&ate; 
and a rich, deep orange-red colour. It is much used in the 
south of Europe, and particularly in Spain, for colouring bread, 
cakes, rice, sauces, anil other cuUnary articles. Confectioiu 
use it for colouring or flavouring creams, conserves, liquet 
ices, etc. Dyers employed it at one time to procure varioi 
shades of yellow, and painters add it to different vamial 
Aa a dye stuff, however, SaSron has now become obsold 
owing to the discovery of much leas coatly matoriala, 

With regard to its medicinal uses, emanations from S 
were reputed to act powerfully on the nervous system, i 
pain in the head, vertigo, trembling, eta Borel, Schenck, • 
others relate causes of coma, and even death, from sleeping in 
rooms containing considerable quantities of this substance. 
When taken into the stomach, it was asserted to act in tb* 
same manner upon the brain and nerves, producing |>alcQflm, 
headache, dimness of sight, and a kind of delirium, attended 
with fits of immoderate laughter. Boerhaave and EttmuUer 
state that it is capable of inducing alarming sympt^ima, i 
recommend it to be used with great caution, while they t 
its remedial agency. Hippocrates recommended it for cxt« 
application for pains and swelling, while Serapion, Galen, a 
others, advocated its use in dysentery, jaundice, and coUe; 1 
well as an emmenagogue, diaphoretic, eta Various moc 
authorities, however, describe it aa quite inert; and at t 
present time it is not valued for any medicinal virttie, 1 
simply aa a colouring agent for medicines as well a-x in r^iokel 



CLIX. 

SALVIA OFFICINALIS, L. Saoe. 

Sal. Ord. LASUTiB. 

F. Bacoi. 0. Salbbi. 

Description. — Root perennial, long, fibrous. Stem erect, 
much branched, shrubby, nearly quadrangular, about 2 feet 
high ; younger branches whitish and downy. Leaves opposite, 
ovate-lanceolate, or elliptical, thick, wrinkled above, reticu- 
lated with prominent nerves beneath, crenulate at the margin, 
deep dull green above, whitish beneath, sometimes tinged with 
purple ; petioles shorter towards the top of the stem. Flowers 
united 3 or 4 together, in axillary, opposite whoris, with ovate, 
mucronatc, caducous bracts at the base, forming a kind of lax 
terminal spite. Calyx campanulate, turbinate, striated, rather 
woolly, 2-lipped, upper lip 3-cleft, lower bifid, rather larger ; 
segments acute, mucronate, often purplish. Corolla large, 
light bluish purple, ringent ; tube subquadrangular, ventricoae 
above ; upper lip galeate, erect, emarginate ; lower lip 3-lobed, 
middle lobe larger, obcordate, crenulate, emarginate. Stamens 
2, filaments curved and affixed transversely by the middle, 
each to a short pedicel, with a fertile anther at one extremity, 
and an abortive one at the other ; fertile anthers 1-celled, 
lin ear-obi ong, and concealed in the upper lip. Ovary seated 
on a prominent purplish disk, deeply 4-lobed, greenish, obtuse, 
supporting a long, filiform, whitish, incurved style, and a 
bitid acute stigma. Fruit consists of 4 roundish achenes, 
enclosed in the calyx. (Plate XL., fig. 2: (a) calyx and 
pistil ; (b) corolla, opened to show the stamen ; (o) stamen, 
showing the filament, connective, and anthei-s ; (d) fruit ; (e) 
pistil.) 

Vislribution.—Soxith of Europe, but widely distributed by 
cultivation. In this country it has been grown in gardens 
from an unknown period. Flowers June and July. 

L'tifnwtijgi/. — The generic name is derived from ealitrre, to 
be well, in reference to the medical properties of the plant. 
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Dioscorides describes it by the name of tXiXta^weov ; and t 
some it ia considered the aipaiuXo^ of Theophrastus. 

Properties arid Uses.— Saga has a strong aromatic, j 
odour, which is most agreeable in the flowers, and a i 
ai'oniatic, bitterish, and subastringent taste. Its use : 
culinary herb is ver^' familiar: its bitterness and aroma enablinf 
the stomach to digest the fat and luscious meats and i 
with which it is associated. It has been said, that the Chinea 
are as fond of Sage as we are of their teas, and that the Du(e 
once carried on a profltable trade by exchanging ono pound d 
Sage leaves for three of tea. 

The plant is possessed of bitter and aromatic prop* 
hence it is considered fitomachic, cordial, nervine and con 
borant, facilitating digestion and accelerating the general ciit 
lation. It has been strongly recommended in apople; 
paralysis, epilepsy, hysteria and convulsions of vai 
It has also been used in gout, rheumatism, as a diapbon 
and in intermittent fevers. Externally, in bags or in fomol 
tations, it is a popular topical application for bruises, li 
oedema, tumouis, and atonic swellings. 



ERYSIMUM ALLIARIA, L. 

Sadce-Alone, or Jack-by-the-Hedge. 

N<it. Ord. CavcmBX. 

F. Allube. G. Lacohhkdkbioh. 

Description. — Root biennial, whitish, tapering, (ibi 
Stem erect, simple, or slightly branched, cylindrical, 
obsoletely chaimelled, 2 or 3 feet high. Leaves a]t« 
petiolate, cordate, unequally tootlied, sinuate at the 
veiny, glabrous on both sides ; those at the Iwso of the t 
more obtuse, reniform, and supported on longur 
Flowers small, on short poduni-les. forming a It^nuiual c 
bose raceme. Calyx of 4 ovate-lanceolate, coQcava, ooni 
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paie green sepals. Corolla cruciform, of 4 white obovate petals, 
with short erect claws. Stamens tetradjTiamoias, with subu- 
late filaments, supporting yellow, oblong, incumbent anthers ; 
(here ia a gland between each pair of longer stamens and the 
I iilyx, and one surrounding the base of each shorter stamen. 
' Kary long, tetragonal, crowned with a capitate truncate 
••tigma Fruit a pod. or silique, nearly 2 inches long, slender, 
priamatic, with prominent nerves; 2-valved, 2-celIed, con- 
taining many oblong, brown, shining seeds. (Plate SL„ %, 
i : (a) entire flower, magnified ; (6) calyx ; (c) stamens and 
pistil ; ((/) transverse aection of the pod ; (e) pod or silique, 
natural size.) 

DietrihiUion. — Europe, Northern Africa, temperate and 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. Common in hedges and on 
thf lianks of ditches in most parts of England. Flowers May 
and June. 

Etymology. — The generic name, Erysimum, is derived from 
!/)i«u, to ciffe, alluding to the reputed qualities of the plants 
which it designates. AUiaria is a derivative of allium, garlic, 
referring to the odour of the species ; hence, also, the common 
name, Sauce-alone, and Garlic Treacle-mustard. Jack-by-the- 
hedgo is another of its provincial synonyms. 

Most modem authors place the plant in the genus Si^ym.- 
hiwm. 

Pro'perliea and Uaes, — It is eaten as a salad or pot-herb, 
and as an ingredient in sauces. Neil observes, that " when 
gathered as it approaches the flowering state, boiled separately, 
and then eaten to boiled mutton, it forms a most desirable 
pot-herb, and to any kind of salted meat an excellent green" 
In Wales it is used as a frying herb. According to Bautsch it 
is useful in tanning. From the Swedish experiments, it appears 
that cows and goats eat the foliage ; but horses, swine, and 
«heep refuse it. When eaten by cows, it gives a strong allia- 
C'.'oua taste to the milk ; and if eaten by poultry, it imparts 
tu their flesh, and as some assert, even to their eggs, a dis- 
,>L,'i'ueabIe rank taste. 

The ancients were profuse in their praises of the medicin&l 
|.u.l>ertic8 of this plant. Its antiscorbutic \'irtue8 have been 
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pointed out by Fabricius HiManus, Camerariiia, Chomel, an i 
Boerhaave. It was recommended as a very powerful diuretic 
and diaphoretic, and as a deobstnient in asthmatic disordi-r^ 
as also in colic, flatulencies, and nephritic complaints. 



CLXI. 
COCHLEARIA OFFICINALIS, L. Sccrvy-Grass. 

Nat. Ord. CbcOIFEBA. 
F. CoCHLE&Kt.V. O. LOPPBLKBAUT. 

Description. — Root annual, elongated, whitish, with nn 
merous capillary fibres. Stems several, feeble, somewha; 
procumbent below, then erect, slightly branched, Bomewli " 
angular, glabrous, G or 8 inches high. Radical leaves numenm 
cordate-re nif or m, obtuse, entire or angnlar, slightly conca\' 
supported on long petioles ; cauline ones smaller, ovate, Hpatii 
late, toothed, on short petioles; uppermost sessile, subincl'tt"! 
amplexicaid by their toothed bases; all glabrous and succulcii' 
Flowers in clusters forming a terminal raceme. Calyx of i 
lax, ovate, obtuse, concave, deciduous sepals, white at tl 
mar^n. Corolla cruciform, white, twice the size of lli 
calyx. Stamens tetradynamous, filaments incurved. iiubuliLi' 
greenish, supporting yellow, oblong anthers ; there are ' 
minute green glands between the filaments. Ovary ov>i' 
compressed, supporting a short persistent style and capital' 
stigma. Fruit a globose silicle oi' pouch, half as long as lir 
pedicel, obscurely veined, with 2 tliiek ventricosc valv«Mt,a;i 
3 cells, containing 2 blackish brown seeds. fPlato XL., fig ■> 
(a) entire flower, magnified ; (b) stamens and pistil; (c) fri ' 
or silicle.) 

Distribution. — Arctic and sub-arctic shores, and Al)>« ■ '■ 
Western Europe, Northern Asia, and North America. Abim 
dant on the sea-shores and mountainous places in tbi« oounliv 
Flowers May to August 

Etymology. — The generic name, from ctxMear, a s|k«: ■ 
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refeifl to the shape of the leaves, which resemble the bowl 
of an old-fashioned spoon. Gerard saya, this plant is also 
called in English, Spoonwort and Scruby-grasa. Some imagine 
that it ia the Telephium and Herba Britannica of the ancients. 

Properties and Uses. — The fresh herb has a strong pungent 
odour when bruised, and a wann, bitter, acrid taate. It is 
sometimes eaten as a salad. In Iceland they make various 
dishes of it with acidulated milk, whey, or beer; they also 
prepare a pickle by placing it in layers with salt and various 
aromatics. It is said to impart to the flesh of animals that 
feed on it a disagreeable flavour, 

With regard to its medicinal uses, Woodville in his Medical 
Botwny, says, " We have testimony of its great use in scurvy, 
not only from physicians, but na\'igatorB, as Anson, Linscho- 
ten, Maartens, Egede, and others. And it has been justly 
noticed, that this plant grows most plentifully in those high 
altitudes, where the scurvy is most obnoxious. Forster found 
it in great abundance in the islands of the South Sea," Its 
use in this disease is also demonstrated by the observations 
of numerous other authors. Scurvy-grass has likewise been 
recommended as an antiseptic stimulant, diuretic and emmcna- 
gogue. To the list of diseases in which this plant has been 
used, we may also add those of chronic rheumatisiu, chronic 
pulmonary catarrh, and various skin diseases. Exteraally, the 
juice has been applied to atonic ulcers, aphthEe, and to ill- 
favoured eruptions ; the leaves as a masticatory for swollen 
% scorbutic gums. 
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CLXIL 

PEUNUS SPINOSA, L. Sloe, or Blackthorn. 

Nitt. Ord. BoaicBf. 

F. PECKmB SAUTAGK, PfiDNBLLBB. 0. ScHLEBBN-FfLAUHE. 

Description. — Root ■woody, branched, and wide-spreading. 
Stem arborescent, 6 to 10 feet high, sending off crooked vioy 
spinous branches ; bark when old purplish brown, asb-coloui 
or greyish on the young twigs. Leaves ovate -lanceolate fl 
elliptic, cuneiform at the base, petiolate, minutely and shai 
serrated, smooth, dark green above, slightly pubescent, t 
lute when young. Flowers mostly solitary on the youi 
twigs, on short naked peduncles, and appear before the leavt 
Calyx campanulate ; limb divided into 5 ovate-oblong, rtttb 
concave, spreading segments, longer than the tube. Pet 
snow-white, ovate-elliptical, obtuse, spreading, inserted into ti 
calyx by slender claws. Stamens numerous, with subiib 
spreading, white filaments inserted into the calyx, tipped j 
ovate, didymous, orange-coloured anthers. Ovary ovate-glnbc 
small, glabrous, supporting a slender style the length of thn 
stamens, terminated by an orbicular stigma. Fruit a small 
drupe, subgloboae, glabrous, dark purple, covered with bloc 
containing an ovate, compre.ssofi, slightly furrowod nut, i 
closing the oblong kernel. {Plate XLL, fig. 1 : (a) < 
Hower, natural size.) 

Distributum. — Europe. Frequent in hedges and coppiol 
in this country. Flowers March and April 

Kti/vwlot/!/. — The genus derives its name from the Gre 
irpovt'ii. but its origin is unknown. The rpmivn aypti) of Did 
corides appears identical with our Sloe. The specific i 
refers, of course, to the spines with which the branches i 
armed. Sloe, in Saxon rla, is called Blaekthom, to di^tinj 
it from the whitothom or hawthorn, which its Unssinas soiH 
what resemble, though they appear earlier. Blaekthom ftpped 
to be rather a modem term, as it is not meniionotl by Gbi 

•Auah is soTiietimes called prDvinclally Scruggs, 
call the fruit, or sloes, /vruTi^/Zes, 
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This plant is by modem authors considered a sub-species of 
P. comTmvnie, Huds. 

Properties and Uses. — The wood, being hard and tough, is 
used for tumery-ware, teeth of rakes, and walking-sticks. The 
bark stripped oif in spring, boiled in ley, affords a red dye ; it 
ia also useful, according to Beclistein, to prevent rottenness in 
leese, and may be employed in tanning leather. The leaves 
at one time largely used for adulterating tea. 

The fruit, gathered when fully ripe, and mellowed by the 
first frosts, ia made into a pleasant wine, especially if the stones 
are broken and the kernels mixed with the juice ; it is also a 
useful addition to other wines, such as emTant, raisin, and elder- 
berry. In a less advanced stage, sloes have been used by fraudu- 
lent dealei-s to adulterate port wine, for which purpose they are 
well adapted on account of the aatringency, slight acidity, and 
deep red colour they impart. The juice of the fruit makes a 
good marking-ink for linen or woollen cloth ; and if sulphate of 
iron (green vitriol) be added, it becomes permanently black, 
affording, it is said, a good writing-ink superior to that made 
from galls, and an excellent dye for linens, eta Tlie leaves of 
the Blackthorn are eaten by horses, goats, and sheep, and tlie 
bark ia relished by hares, deer, and some other quadrupeds. 
The bark is inodorous, has a bitterish and styptic taste, which 

imparts to water and spirit. The recent Bowers have a 
nt odour, and a slightly bitter taste, resembling that of 
Ltter almonds. The pulp of the fruit is inodorous, and has an 
id austere flavour, very harsh and ungrateful before it is mel- 

ed by frosts. 

The Sowers, fruit, bark, and root have all been used in 
ledicine. The flowers are laxative ; anthelmintic, and anti- 
nephritic. Bauhin and Hoffmann speak of them, infused in 
water, or whey, weak wine, or beer, as a popular laxative; and 
Lewis considers the infusion or syrup to be especially calcu- 
lated for children. The fruit was employed for its styptic 
property in the time of Dioecorides. Dr, Cullen says he has 
often found sloes to constitute an agreeable and useful astrin- 
gent. According to Coste, Willemet, and Nebelius, the bark 
is febrifuge, and from expeiiments made by them, proved 
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effective in the care of intermittenta. The leaves ; 
similar properties to the bark, but in a less degree, LaoUy, 1 
root, or rather bark of the root, has been advised in i 
Externally, the iniiision of the flowers has been considered > 
useiul application to scabies, and the juice of the fruit i 
popular remedy for staying heraorrhage from the nose ; ( 
a strong decoction of the hark. 



RUMEX ACETOSA, L. Sokrel. 

Nat. Or J. PoLTOOSEA. 
F. OSBILLB. 0. SACZElKPrKB. 

Description. — Root perennial, long, slender, branched, wit 
numerous slender fibres. Stems erect, striated, leafy, s 
generally of a purplish red hue, branched towards the top, 1 ( 
2 feet high. Leaves alternate, oblong-sagittate, sjnooth 
both sides, undulated at the margin, bright green ; low 
petiolate, obtuse, with 2 lobes at the base turned backwarda 
upper smaller, sessile, acute ; uppermost linear ; the whole sub 
tended by membranous, whitish, semitubular, scarious sttpol 
Flowers dicecious, in a long terminal naked raceme, compt 
of spurious whorls, each flower on a short drooping peduodi 
with small concave amplexicaul bract« at the base, 
flowers have a calyx of 3 greenish, ovate, concave, spreadtn 
segments; a corolla of 3 ovate, obtuse, greenish petals; i 
stamens with short filaments and large erect double anthcn 
Female flowers have a caly^ resembling the male, which i 
ultimately reflexed ; 3 persistent petals, which enlarge &om i 
ovate to an orbicular-cordate figure ; and a smooth, aomewhi 
triangular ovary, supporting 3 capillary spreading styles, tei 
minated by fringed purplish stigmas. Fruit a ponduloux, ob 
long-triangular, smooth, shining, reddish nut, enveloped by til 
enlarged, reticulate, jmrpUsh red petals, sometimes called valva 
which at this period have a minute appendage or tubercle ■ 
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■■tfie base on the outer side, and a wavy mai'gin closing on the 
aut, (Plate XLL, fig. 2, repi-eaenting tlie male plant : (</,) 
Tructification of the female plant ; (b) male flower, isolated ; 
Ic) stamen ; (d) female flower, isolated ; (c) fruit.) 

DiefTibution. — North temperate and ai'ctic zones. Abounds 
in meadows and pastures in this country. Flowers May to 
August. 

Etymology. — The generic name is of doubtful origin ; some 
derive it from mma or strmna, which the lapatkum of the 
ancionts was used to cure ; others from rttmar, a kind of apear, 
ID allusion to the shape of the leaves ; the latter derivation 
is the more probable, if it be con-ect that the Oxalis (from 
o£uc. sharp) of Dioscoridea and Pliny refers to this plant, and 
indicates rather the spear-like shape of the leavts than their 
acid taste. Acetoaa is evidently derived from o^vg, acid. 

Properties and Uses. — The root has a reddish brown or 

lowish colour, a bitterish, aubastringent taste, and is desti- 
ble of odour. The fresh leaves are very acid, with a slight 
ighness and astringency. 

Sorrel is much employed, eapecially on the Continent, for 
lary purpoaea The leaves are used in salads, and as an 

redjent in brotlis and soups, and they form an excellent 
pee for stewed lamb or vcaL In some parts of Ireland they 
} eaten with fish and alkalescent food. Linneus mentions 
that Sorrel and angelica are the only plants used by the Lap- 
landers as food, except berries. " They prepare with Sorrel a 
kind of acetated whey, which they call juemomelke, in the 
following manner : They fill a copper vessel with the leaves 
and pour over them a third part of water, which they boil to 
the consistence of a syrup ; then adding a fresh quantity of 
leaves, they boil again, constantly stirring with a piece of 
wood, leat the substance should acquire a burnt taste ; when 
the boiling, which generally occupies six or seven hours, is 
finished, they set aside the mass that it may cool ; it is then 
mixed with reindeer milk, and preserved in wooden vessels, 
or in those made with the stomach (ventriculo privw) of the 
reindeer. This whey retains its grateful acid flavour for a 
long time, and is much relished both by young and old." 
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Dr. CUrke states that the inh«bitant3 of WerTaeland, ott 
the oonfines of Sveden, make s kind of bread with the 
aloiM in tiroes of se&rcitv. The roots may be employed in taa- 
niiig; The foliage (^ this plant, as of most otbers of the genii% 
IB eaten by domestic eattl& It has been celebrated for itc 
re&igeimting and diaretic properties frran the earliest ages. II 
has been used to lesaen the general circulation, and to pn«aota 
cataneoos trampitatioiL In some ernptiona of the skin the 
leares have been eaafddered ttsefiil, eaten plentifully in salads, 
It a in the cure of scarry that Sorrel has been most vaoii 
eitha alone or in combination with other anti-seorbuttes, M 
is amply testified in the writii^ of BartholinuK, Boerhaav^ 
Hnnezousky, Faxe, and otbere. Externally, the bruised leftvei 
have been applied to patrid uleei^ and a %'inous deeoctitot 
made from them has been used as a remedy 
flabby state of the giuna. 



&scoi^d^H 



AKTEmSIA ABROTA>'Ui[. L Socthesxttoodl 
S<iL OrJ. Coxroanx. 

F. AcaOXX Dia JjUtODCB, GakOB-BOBX. Q. TnnttWTm 

Deeeription. — Root perannial. woody, fibrous. Stemshnihlg 
below, covered with a smooth brown bark, her)j«oeaiis ui 
slightly woolly above, branched, leafy, 2 to 8 feet high, LaaVl 
numerous, petiolate. light glaucous gnen, aoaewhat boaiy < 
woolly, doubly pinnated, with elongated, linear, and eapiUai] 
obtuse, very entire segments, fturowed above, sliglitJy eoocav 
beneath, those of the brandies lees divided anil on loegl 
petioles : the axila of all the leaves contain the rudinusta 4 
branches. Flowers small, roundish, greenish j'eUow, in I 
mioal, slender, erect racemes. Invulucru comiHMi>d of aevi 
roundish, membranous, downy, imbric&t«d scali-K. Floreia < 
ttu; circumference female, those of the centre or disk hi-rmapt 
rodtte. Corolla very small, tubular; fllaueott capillaty u 
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, anthors united, style (in the hermaphrodite flowers) 
tipped with a bifid refloxed stigma. Fruit a small dry pericarp, 
naked and solitary, destitute of pappus. (Plate XXI., fig, 3 ■ 
(a) flowering top ; (6) floret, magnified.) 

D'i8trihui{on. — Italy, France. Spain. Commonly cultivated 
in gardens in this country, and is perfectly hardy. Flowers in 
July, but it does not flower in this country. 

Etymology. — The origin of the generic name has been 
already explained (5ee Muowobt), The specific name is 
derived from a/B/foroi/ov, a plant mentioned by Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus, and Galen, .supposed to i-efer to oixt Southern- 
wood, but of which they have given no description. Southern- 
wood is the Abrota'nwm vtias of the old writers, while their 
Abrotanu.m fcemina, is the modem Saviolina CluimoBci/pa- 
ris»us, or Lavender Cotton To accord with the Greek term, 
it should be Abrotomu/m, not Abrotanum. 

Properti^ and U»e8. — The leaves and tops have a strong, 
fragrant, to most persona agreeable, odour, and a nauseous, 
penetrating, bitt«riah warm taste. An infusion or tea made 
with it is bitter and aromatic, but the decoctions are very 
nauseous. It is said to be obnoxious to various insects, and 
is put into wardrobes to drive away moths ; hence one of the 
French names, Garde-robe. The odour of the plant was for- 
merly reputed to drive away serpenta, and its virtues in this 
respect are commemorated by Lucan. The branches are said 
to dye wood of a yellow colour. 

Southernwood has had the reputation of possessing medi- 
cinal properties of considerable power, and was formerly in 
great repute as a stomachic, deobstruent, anthelmintic, and 
diuretic. It is a common domestic remedy for hysterics and 
worms, and is hy some considered to promote the appetite. 
Externally, it has been used as a discutient and anodyne, and 
has also been recommended to promote the growth of the 
hair. 
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VERONICA OFFICDJAUS, L. Commos Speedwell. 

SaL OnL eCBOFBULAXIXEM. 

F. Teboxiqcx. G. EHUxrun. 

De«criptio7i. — Boot pcneimul, filifcvm. jointed, creepiq 
Stems slender, cylindrical, fina, veiy downy, procamlx 
rooting, Ascending, usually branched &om the luse, & to -1 
inches long. Leaves opposite, on very short petioles, bro 
ovate, narrowed at the base, sometimes nearly round, seir 
or toothed at the margin, rongh with pubescence. Flow 
Hmall, in erect, axillary, and terminaJ racemes ; each ( 
supported on a short peduncle with a linear bract at the fc 
Calyx with i ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, hairy s^meuts. C 
rotate, pale purple, marked with deeper lines, of ■* deep, ovi 
obtuse unequal segments, lowermost smaller than the i 
Stamens 2, erect, insei'ted into the tube, and a little lot 
than the corolla, with subulate filaments, and cordate, obt 
anthers. Ovary ovate, obtuse, compressed, pubesa^nt, furt 
glandular at the base, supporting a subulate, erect, ptu 
style as long as the stamenB, terminated by a truncate stij 
Fruit an obovate, compressed capsule, deeply notched at f 
summit, somewhat pubescent and ciliated, 2-ceUed. S-valvi 
containing several small, brownish seeds. (Plate XU., fig.1 
(a) entire flower ; (h) calyx and pistil ; (c) capsule ; (d) t 
verso section of the same ; (e) seed, magnified,) 

Ligtrihution, — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, to thai 
laya. Northern United States. On banks and in pasturu 1 
this country. Flowers May to July. 

Etymology. — Common Speedwell appears to have been a 
known to the earliest writers on plants; at least, it is I 
described by them. Its English synonyms are Male Sjieedw 
and Fluellin ; it has also been called Paul's Betony, 
DodoneuB and others supposed it to be the Betooica of F 
i^ineta. 

PTOjm-tUa a/tul U«e». — Common Speedwell has fc 
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mended as & substitute for tea, to which it is certainly inferior 
in Havour, but it may be usefully combined with other plants 
-il" an aromatic kind, such an lavender, balm, marjoram, and 
-woodruff! The eulogies of Hoffmann have caused it to be 
employed to some extent for this purpose, in Germany ; and 
according to Linnena, it is used by the Swedish peasantry. 
The leaves of Germander Speedwell (Veronica ChamcEilrya) 
&re, however, equal if not superior. In decoction with iron 
filings, the leaves yield a black dye, which may be used for 
staining leather, etc. 

The plant is eaten by horses, cows, goata, and sheep, but 
refused by swine. The fresh leaves have a very feeble but 
rather grateful odour, which is lost in drying. To the taste 
they are almost Insipid at first, but soon become rough and 
slightly bitter. In medicine the plant has been indiscrimi- 
nately recommended in maladies which call for tonics and 
drannlcents. By Hoffinann, who contributed greatly to establish 
its reputation, it was considered to be a cure for various dis- 
eases, particularly those affections of the chest arising from 
a collection of mucus, such as cough, asthma, and even in 
ulcerated lungs. HaUcr likewise attributes to it great power 
in catarrhal suffocations. It is also reputed to have been usefid 
in dysentery, as well as in skin diseases, and at one time it was 
much in esteem in this country as a remedy for the gout, and 
was eagerly bought up at an exorbitant price, which led to its 
adulteration and hastened the downfall of its reputation. 
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CLXVI. 
DAPHNE LAUREOLA, L. Spfroe-Laubei. 

Nat. Ord. Tsyselsx. 
F. LaUBZOLI. 0. SEmELBABT. 



II 



Description. — Root perennial, thick, woody, and pliant 
Stem shrubby, erect, rather stout, tough, covered with » 
brownish ash-coloured bark, but little branched, naked below, 
leafy above, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves evergreen, broadly lanctw- 
late, thick, glabrous, dark shining green, arrange*! closely 
towards the summit of the stem. Flowere yellnwish grwn, 
drooping in axillary racemes on long petioles, each acojui- 
panied by an ovate concave bract. Perianth single, funiwl- 
shapod, pale yellowish green, deciduous, with a 4-cleft UiuU 
separable into two laminje. Stamens included in 2 rows of 
i each, with very short filaments and 2-celled yellowvib 
anthers. Ovary ovate, supporting a very short style, mmI mi 
undivided capitate stigma. Fruit an ovate, bluish black dmpt 
with a succulent covering, resembling a berry, containing » 
hard nut, with a solitary pendulotis seed. (Plate XLIl., fig S 
(a) perianth, opened to show the stajnens ; (h) pistil ; (c) nul : 

Disti-ibution. — Europe, from Belgium southwards, exclusiv . 
of Russia, Northern Afiica, Western Asia, Not anconiDii:>n 
in this country in copses and hedge-banks. Flowers Januarv 
to April. 

Etymology. — The name I<aureola has been given to Un 
shrub, because its foliage has some resemblance to that <: 
the laurus or laurel. Some have thought the Spurge-Iaunt 
to be the \afiotha^\>ti of Dioscorides and the KVkwp*iv uf Tbiti- 
phrastus. Qerard says, " It is called of diuers LawruU miiJ 
Lowry." 

Properties and Uses. — The Spurge-laurel tluwets, la 
bark, and fruit, especially the two latter, are nausMMis 
very acrid, scarcely perceptible to the taste at firet, bat 
affecting the tongue, palate, and fauces with a scnatioB 
burning heat, which lasts for a considerable time. Tha 
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rather the nut of the drupe, contains, as in the mezereon, 
oily matter, on which its acrid and caustic properties 
appeax to depend. Van Swieten, who tasted a httle of this 
oil squeezed from the berries between his fingers, found it 
xnild to the taste at first, but in a short time it produced io- 
flamination of the fauces, and he was nearly suffocated. The 
"bark contains a similar principle to that of mezereon. Notwith- 
standing that the berries are very poisonous, they are, how- 
ever, the favourite food of some birds, particularly pheasants, 
but it is uncertain whether they do not reject the nut, 
and eat only the pulpy covering. The leaves, bark, and fruit 
of this plant are violent in their operation on the organic 
system of man, being more or less acrid, corrosive, excoriating, 
drastic, diaphoretic and, extenmlly, rubefacient. The chief 
disease in which it has been employed is syphilis, but in these 
cases it has been known to be followed by violent and alarm- 
ing symptoms. Waller, in his Britialt Domastic Herbal, relates 
the case of a strong healthy man who suflered severely from 
partaking of a poiiion of Spurge-laurel bark, and whose case 
narrowly escaped tenninatiug fatally. 

The bark has been particularly spoken of as an eflectual 
remedy in rheumatism. It is occasionally substituted for 
mezereon bark, which has been described under that head. 



Hbtferi 



'ERICUM PERFORATUM, L. St. John's Wort. 
Sil. Ord. HTPB&icmiKA. 

F. Mn-LEPKBTUIS. O. JOHAKNIBKBAIJI. 
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—Root perennial, ligneous, creeping, tufled, 
much branched, yellowish brown. Stems erect, 1 to 3 feet 
high, firm, glabrous, cylindrical, ridged between each joint by 
2 opposite angles, continuations of the midrib of each leaf, 
which render the stem 2-etlged. Leaves small, sessile, opposite, 
each pair crossing those immediately below, oblong or obovate- 
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lanceolate, rather obtuse, entire, glabrous, Ught green, 
numerous pellucid dots ; a small simple leaiy branch pi 
from the axil of each lower leaf. Flowers in terminal li 
panicles, on dichotomous branches, with oblong, op] 
bracts, at the base of each pediceL Calyx of 5, lanceolaU. 
acute, entire sepals, margined with black glandular doU. 
Petals 5, ovate, acute, bright yellow, entire at one inajgin, 
crenate at the other, glandular like the calyx. Stameu-i 
numerous, usually in 3 parcels, terminated by yellow, roundtsb 
didymous anthers, each tipped with a dark piuple dot or 
gland. Ovary superior, ovate, glabrous, supporting S diverg- 
ing styles, terminated by simple, convex, crimson (oceasionall; 
whitish) stigmas. Capsule S-sided, 3-celled, tipped with the 
permanent styles, and contains several small, oblong, stin- 
ing, blackish brown seeds. (Plate XLU., fig. 1 ; (a) caJyi , 
(b) petal; (c) stamen, natiyal size; (d) the same, tnagniiicd, 
(e) pistil; (f) capsule, subtended by the calyx; (g) tian>- 
verse section of the same.) 

Dietribiition. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Silwns, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya; introduced into the Unitei 
States. Frequent in woods, thickets, and hedge-banks in 
country. Flowers July to September. 

Etymologij and Iftetoi'y. — The generic name 
from vTTtpiKov, a term employed by the ancient Greek wiil 
to denote the St. John's Wort, or some similar plant. Did*- 
corides gives a abort description of the wrcpiKov, but it k, H 
usual, vague and indefinite. The term is probably derirpd 
from virtp, over, eicuv, an apparition, in allusion to tlie reputvtl 
influence of the plant over mental delu^ons ; hence, also, the 
old name Fuga D^monum. The common name, St Jolia's 
Wort, originated in the appearance of the hlossums about St. 
John's day. 

Tlie derivation of the name proves the auperstitiuus notiotu 
that were formerly current respecting this plant It wv 
called Fuga Djemonum, probably not because it was e%'iir aui"- 
posed capable of ex]H?Uing demons, but on account of itt- 
beneficial etfects in hypochondriasis and insanity. It 
however, obtained the popular character of a chann 



\»itcbcraft and evil spirits. According to Pennant, it is 
customary in Wales to stick sprigs of St. John's Wort on 
every door on the eve of St. John's day. And Stowe informs 
US "that on the vigil of St John the Baptist, every man's 
door being shadowed with green birch, long fennel, St. John's 
Wort, or pine, white lilies, and such like, garnished upon with 
g&rlands of beautiful flowers, had also lamps of glass, with oil 
burning in them all night." Formerly it was carried about 
by the people of Scotland as a preservative from enchantments 
and spells ; and they fancy that the malignant influence wliieh 
has produced ropy milk in their pails is dispelled by milking 
afresh upon this herb. The common people in France and 
Germany gather it with great ceremony on St John's day, 
and keep it in their houses as a preservative against storms, 
thunder, and evil spirits ; and the girls of Lower Saxony hang 
aprigs of this plant at the head of their bed on the eve of St. 
John's day. Harte refers to this custom, wlien. after enu- 
merating certain flowers, he speaks of — 

"That which 01 
To DymphB tmd bws 

Moreover, from the red juice of its capsules, considered a 
signature of human blood, and perhaps from the punctured 
appearance of the leaves, St. John's Wort has been in great 
repute a-s a remedy for wounds. In aUiision to the leaves, it 
has been fancifully termed " the herb of war." 



" HypEricoD waa there, the herb of war, 
Pierced through with wounds, and aeamcd wilh many a 



I The elegant author of Gondibert stylos it — 

Bftlta of the warrior's wound, Hypericon." 



^HKProjMrfies aiid Uses. — The plant has a slight aromatic 
^Tireor, and when the leaves or flowers are rubbed between the 
fingeiB, rather a powerful lemonlike scent is evolved. To the 
taste it is bitterish, resinous, and somewhat astringent. 

The only economical use to which this plant has been applied 
is that of a dye. The dried herb, boiled in alum-water com- 
municates a yellow, or yellowish red colour to wool, silk, etc. 
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It is e&t«n by kine, goate, and sheep, but refused by borate 
and swine. Ancient writere on the materia medica attribute 
to the St. John's Wort a host of virtues ; hence it ha« been 
nsed as a deteraive, resolutive, vulnerary, anthelmintic, diuretic, 
enimenagogue, etc For pulmonary consumption, and ulcer- 
of the lungs, it is mentioned by several celebrated phyaiciana, 
Externally, it has been used as a vulnerary, and as an eicitani 
in chronic rheumatism. The tops, combined with chamoniilf 
have had a great reputation as emollient and anudyL> 
fomentations. 



DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGRIA. L. Stavesacbe. 

N'lt, Ord. Eamckcclacbs. 
F. Staphjbaiobe. O. STKr&AKBEJiBHZB, 

Deacription. — A biennial herb. Stem erect, cylJndriail, 
downy, slightly branched, tinged with purple, 3 to 4 fei:t 
high. Leaves large, alteiTiate, glabrous, green, often apolli'! 
with brown, palmate with 5 to S) deep, ovate-lanceolate luhn*, 
gradually smaller towards the top of the stem, supported tm 
long downy footstalks. Flowera light blue or purplish, in Iw. 
tenninal, spike-like racemes, each flower supported on a pedicel 
about twice as long as itself. Calyx petaloid. upper »iei«] 
extended behind into a long tubular spur. Corolla of 4 petjil- 
placed in front of the sepals. 2 upper narrow, small, t--xt«nl-'i 
at tho base into spurs like the sepal in which they ari 
enclosed ; 2 lower and out«r whitish, rounded, and plait(>d ai 
the margina Filaments numerous, subulate, crowned wit', 
oblong yellow anthers, Ovaries 3, tapering, pointed, dowiii 
with filiform styles terminated by simple stigmas. C&i«u!- 
3, ovate-oblong, tajiering, pointed, 1-celled, 1-valvcd, containing 
several seeds, which are large, brown, angular, j>lano-convex at 
tho back, ketled in front, and rotigh all over with excavated 
point* (Plate XLIL, %. 2 : (a) corolla; (i) sUmetu.} 
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Distrihuthn. — Italy, Greece, the Greek islands, Asia Minor, 
Meiiit.eiTanean regions, Canary Islands. It was cultivated in 
England by Gerard in 1596, Flowera May to August. 

Etyvwlogy, — The generic name is derived from ScXfiv, a 
dolphin, on account of the fancied re.semblance between the 
nectary of the flower and the 6gure of the dolphin. The 
description given by Dioscorides of his trra^iaaypia (from 
(rra^if, a dried raisin, aypta, wild, in allusion to the dry 
wrinkled seed ; hence, also, the English name Stavesacre) 
ngreea in moat particulars with this plant. It is the Sta- 
phia and AstapMs Agi-ia of Pliny. It has also been called 
^QupoKOKKov, h^rha iH-'.licularis. or Lousewort, a synonym 
which is retained in most of the European languages. 

Properties and Uses.— The seeds are the only part of this 
plant employed in medicine ; they are rough, of a blackish grey 
colour, trigonal or tetragonal in form, and contain a yellowish 
substance of an oleaginous nature. They have a sUghtly dis- 
agreeable odoiu", and a bitter, acrid, and hot taste. Lassaigne 
and FeneuUe have detected in the Beeds of Stavesacre a 
peculiar alkaline principle, on which its active properties 
flepend, and which they have named delphine or delpklniu. 

The ancients were well acquainted with the acrimonious 
(|ua!ities of Stavesacre, and placed it in the rank of the most 
baneful poisons. The experiments of Hillefeld and of Orfila 
u[K>n dogs prove that the seeds, introduced into the stomach or 
applied to woumls, cause death, preceded by efforts to vomit, 
■ Lbility. trembling, immobility, and conviilsions ; after death, 
I iices of inflammation are found in the atomaxih, enormous 
nilammatory swelling of the limb to which they have been 
.[ipUed, and sometimes sanguineous congestion iu the lungs. 
['lie active principle, delphinia, even in small doses, is a 
I ii.dent poison, acting chieSy on the nervous system. 

The seeds only of this plant have been used in medicine, 
and from time immemorial they have had a place in most of 
the European pharmacopceias. In their action (from the 
presence of delphinia) they are powerfully purgative and 
Kialagogue. By the ancients they were used as a cathartic ; 
and externally, they have been employed as a ma?biu '.ory to 
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induce a plentiful secretion of saliva, anil bs an excutant 
detergent in lotions, garglea, etc., as weU as in itch and "!'■ 
skin diseases. Their greatest reiiutalion, liowever, has 1m 
for destroying vermin in the head and other parts of the V-": 
a use whicli waa known to the very earliest writere, tiavr 
been alluded to by Pliny and subsequent autliors li'--.-. 
even to our own day, the seeds being still employed for ti 
destruction of the pediculi in the human subject, for whi 
purpose thuy are either pulverized and dusted in the hair 
made into an ointment. They are also used for dcstn\\M 
similar insects which infest cattle. 

They are imported from Trieste and the South of Fram. 
the plant being cultivated near Nismos, as well as in Itaij. f < : 
commercial purposes. 



SEDUM ACRE, L. Wall Stonecrop. 

Nat. Ord. CaASBITLAOSX. 

F. Fetitk JouBAKnB, VanMiocLAiBB. G. HAiiswutix, UAtrxBrmrti- 

Description. — Root perennial, consistbg of sovcnd slenl'^ 
descending fibres, proceeding from a slender crt^-piag sii- ■ 
Stems several, creeping at the base, somewhat bnuiclj 
ascending, smooth, pale green, succulent, 2 to 4 inch«» I-' 
Leaves alternate, nearly erect, short, ovate, obtuse, adn.v 
sessile, rather convex and gibbous Iwiicath. prolongwi at ' 
base, very succulent and smooth, bright green, nuinerons. ji 
closely imbricated on the barren shoots. Flowcre in si:. 
terminal cymes, usually trifid. Calyx of 5 ovate-tibl'im.- .>! ; 
sejwls. Petals lanceolate,aciiniinate,Rpreadiiig, ketl ' 
bright yellow. Stamens 10, with spreading «ubului 
crowned with reniform 2-CBlled anthers, buntUnp 1 
Ovaries 'i, glabrous, conical, diverging, with a at>:i.< 
at tlie baae of each, and taper into subulate styles t 

' I atigmaa tVuit c.m.iH)Mi-,l .,f .^ cnri>fls ^ 
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; when ripe by a longitudinal alit in front. Seeds 
1 to the margins of the suture in 2 rows. (Plate 
LIL, fig. 4 : (a) calyx ; (b) entire flower ; (c) ovary, magnified ; 
{d) fruit ; (e) carpel, divided longitudinally to show the seeds.) 

Hiefribuiion. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Common 
in this country on rocks, walls, and sandy places, especially 
near the sea, Flowera June and July. 

Etymology. — The generic name ia derived from sedo, to sit, 
alluding to the humble growth of the plants upon their native 
i-ocks. The pungent acrimony of this species has obtained for 
it the trivial name Aero, and tlie popular synonyms Biting 
Stone-crop and Wall Pepper. There is no doubt that this 
plant is intended by one or other of the species of atiZntov 
enumerated by the ancient Greek writers. 

Properties ami Uses. — Stoneerop is inodorous, but in its 
recent state it has a warm, pungent, acrimonious taste. It has 
been used in various diseases, particularly dropsy, scurvy, inter- 
mittent fevers, epilepsy, and chorea. Below, a Swedish physi- 
cian, gave it, boiled in milk or beer, in scurvy ; and the latter 
decoction, associated with honey of roses and alum, he also 
used as a gargle for inflammation of the gums, and to cleanse 
ulcers which have supervened to scurvy ; he also applied cata- 
plasms of the boiled herb upon the joints to rectiiy that con- 
traction of the limbs which sometimes takes place in scofbutic 
persons. Lange speaks of the expressed juice, mixed with 
wine, as being a popuhir remedy for intermittent fevera among 
the peasantry of his country ; while other authors have recom- 
mended it in epilepsy and other diseases. 

As an external remedial agent, the Stoneerop has been 
renowned from the earliest days of medicine. Galen is said to 
have used it, as a topical application, in fistula laclirymalis, 
and Dioacorides for indurated scrofulous swellings. Marquet 
aaaerts, that he had found the juice or pulp very (efficacious in 
the treatment of ulcei's, both cancerous and syphilitic. The 
bruised plant, however, applied to the skin, escites vesication 
and redneas, and if continued for a certain length of time will 
priKluce ulceration. 

kThe acrid poisonous nature of the plant lias been illus- 
ted by experimeute made by Orfila. 
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FBAGARIA VESCA, L. Wild Stkawbkbby 

Sat. OnL BWM««. 
F. Fkusixk. G. Bmdsxkbx. 

Description, — Boot perenniaJ, cylindrical, scaly, fibrou-i. 
sending oat ntnneroos creeping stolons, or nionen, «rhid: 
throw out fibres from tlie base, and produce new pUut«. Stem 
herbaceous, erect, simple, pubescent, aboat 6 inches hig^ 
Leaves temste, on long petioles, with 2 lancealato acaU 
Atipoles at the base; leaflets ovate, obtuse, inciso-surraU' 
smooth above, glaucoos, nerved, and clothed witii silky liair- 
beneath. Flowers axillary, solitary, on long droo]>ing itak<:>j 
podoncles. Calyx 10-cleft, spreading ; pcrsiiitent, and at length 
reflexed ; 5 of the segments ovate, mucronato ; the alti;mate 5 
lanceolate, acute exterior. Petab 5, white, roundish obo^-ate 
obtuse, repand, spreading, inserted into the calyx. Staniin 
numerous, with rather short subuJate filaments tosertitd 'mu 
the calyx, tipped with cordate erect anthers. Ovarie« duidcj-- 
0U9, ovate, obtuse, aggregated on a roundish receptacle ; »xy\et 
rather thick, short, proceeding laterally from thu uvaiie, 
tipped with truncate stigmas. Fruit, commonly called a berrjr. 
roundish, obtuso, scarlet, rarely white, consisting of a Oaitv 
liucculont substance (the enlarged receptacle), upon the aw&oc 
of which BXa scattered the pericar^m or carpeU (usually oUdii 
seeds). Carpels Htoatl, tihining, ovate, sumvwhat rniiiiiiininl. 
deciduous, omtaiuing a stogie pendulous seed. (Plate XLHL 
fig. 1 : (a) vertical section of a flower ; (h) fruit, cut Inngitodi- 
naily ; (c) pistil ; (</) carpel, isolated.) 

DuitrKniJ ion — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberii, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. Eastern and Wt.->«totii Hi 
America. Abundant in shady places, in woods and thu 
in thiti country. Flowers April and May. 

EUjriuilotjij, — The generic name is derivtxl from fragro, M 
ho fragrant, hccauso of the sweet odour of the fruit 
the s|)ecitic uppollation from vewnwt, edible. TIio English 
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ttrawlicrry. appears to he a corruption of slray-hfrry, so called 
in allusion to the trailing runners, which stray, as it were, in 
all directions, from the parent stock. John Lydgate (who 
died in 1483), in his poem called London Lyckpenny. writes 
the word etraherry. 

It is astonishing that so delicious a fruit as this should 
have been neglected by the ancients, for we can hardly suppose 
tliat it was unknown to them. Even Pliny scarcely mentions 
it, and Ovid and Virgil only speak of it as a wild fruit The 
modems, however, have amply atoned for this neglect The 
Strawberry may bo considered truly indigenous to Britain, 
and has l>een aptly termed by the poet " plant of my native 
soil" ft was formerly cultivated in what is now the heart of 
London. According to Shakspeare, Gloster, when contem- 
plating the death of Hastings, asked the Bishop of Ely fur 
rawberries : — 

" My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, 
I «aw good Strawberries in yoar gBrden there." 

J of the fine varieties of garden Strawberry are obtained 
1 F. vesca ; others from the Hautbois (F. elatior). 
I Frpperties wnd Uses. — We need scarcely mention the use 
Strawberries for the dessert. They have this advantage 
: most other fruits, that they may be eat«n to a great 
lent without producing injurious effects, and when taken 
JDe, or with sugar, cream, wine, etc., they are equally pleasant 
1 salutary. The fermented fruit yields an ardent spirit. 
I obtained from twelve gallons of fruits, one gallon and 
i pints of alcohol. In domestic economy, a grateful jam, 
be, and vinegar are also obtained from this fruit. The foliage 
TTeaten by aheep and goats, but is not relished by cows, and is 
refused by horses and swine. 

The fruit of the Strawberry is mucilaginous, slightly acid, 
and sacchaiine, and when beaten into a pulp and dispersed in 
water, it forms an elegant beverage, which is both cooling and 
aperient. It contributes much to allay thirst, and is very 
suitable in acute and several chronic diseases, especially in- 
flammatory, bilious, and putrid fevers, in the early stage of 
catarrh, etc 
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Scliutz, HoSmaiin. Van Swieten, and others speak of t 
use in various diseases. The Strawberry is not infrequent^ 
made the principal article of nourishment by some goat 
subjects, and Liimeus asserts that he had warded off 1 
excruciating attacks of arthritis by partaking plentifully ( 
this finiit. 

The root is slightly styptic, and when dried, bitterish. 1 
leaves ai'e herbaceous and slightly astringent. Both root t 
leaves have had the reputaUon of being aperitive, diuret 
and deobstruent. They were formerly employed in jaundifl 
diseases of the urinary passages, diarrhtpas, and various oi;g 
obstructions. Nebel and others have recommended the app 
cation of the bruised herb to old ulcers. 



CLSXI. 
CICHORIUM INTYBUS, L. Sdccort. or Chicohy. 

Nal. Ord. CCHPOevtM. 
F. ChioorAk. a. CioHOBiB, Wrowahti. 

Description. — Root pei-ennial, long, fusiform, somewl 
branched, ilcshy, containing a milky juice. Stem erect, fil 
tough, tapering, angular above, bristly, 1 to 3 feet hiL 
Radical leaves numerous, spreading, long, petiolato, mociiul 
rather rough ; cauline one smoother, gradually smaller, tiest 
semi -amplexi caul, lanceolate, toothed only towards the bi 
fringed with bristly aristate baira. Flowers lai^e, haudsoi 
on very short peduncles, generally 2 or 3 together in the k 
of tho upper leaves of the stem and branchea Involucre c 
sista of about 8 elongated, erect, parallel, linear, ciliated sc*l( 
surrounded at the base with 5 smaller and shortfir oni 
Corolla brilliant light blue, composed of numerous liguli 
dorets, truncate, and 5-toothed at the summit, cimU 
stamens, having the anthers united into a cylinder, 
conical, hairy, supporting a filiform style, tipped with i 
revolute, light blue stigma Receptacle dotted, ncattttivi) i 
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a few obsolete chafiy hairs. Fruit obovate, angular, smooth, 
straw-coloured, crowned with a short scaly sessile pappus, and 
containing a single seed. (Plate XLIII., fig. 3: (a) hermaphro- 
dite floret, natural size ; (6) fruit, natural size ; (c) the same, 
magnified.) 

lyiatribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Northern 
and Western India. Introduced in North America. Common 
on road-sides and waste places in this country. Flowers Jtily 
to October, 

EtiftiuAogy. — The generic name is derived from the Greek 
ia\Mpt\, and that from the Arabic chikmtryeh. The specific 
name Intybus is also supposed to owe its origin to the 
Arabic liendibeh. Dioscorides mentions three species, but 
giviis no description; Theophrastus is more explicit. Celeus 
calls tlie wild Succory Ambubeia. 

When cultivated in rich soil, it become.s much larger in all 
its parts ; and it gives rise to the varieties called in France 
Chicor^ Fria^, Barbe de Capucin, and some others, which are 
produced by blanching. 

Proprrt'ivs and Uses. — Chicoty is applied to several useful 
purposes, both in rural and domestic economy. It has long 
been cultivated on the Continent as food for cattle. It is much 
relished by sheep, is reputed to increase the milk and flesh of 
cattle that feed upon it, and when thoroughly dried, is made 
into hay and is very nutritious It ia easy of cultivation in 
most kinds of soil, resisting dryness, cold and fi-ost, and the 
heaviest rains ; moreover, it grows fast, and supplies excellent 
fodder for cattle in the early spring. When cultivated in 
gardens and blanched, it becomes sweeter, more succulent, and 
is eaten in salads, or boiled as an addition to various dishes. 
The Egyptians cultivate this plant to a gi'eat extent, and make 
it one of their chief articles of food ; and the ancient Greeks 
and Romans were not unacquainted with its culinary uses. 
Horace adverts to its edible qualities, and Juvenal and Virgil 
were evidently well acquainted with it. The latter, in his 1st 
Geot^C says, " Arnarw intuba Jibris." 

The plant is largely cultivated in France, Belgium, and 
GeiTOany, for the sake of its tap-root, which is employed to a 
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considerable extent, after being dried, roasted, and ground, al 
a substitute for, and for mixing with, coffee. It has 1 
asserted that powdered root of roasted Succory is liable t 
spontaneous combustion when heaped together in lorgv quai 
titles, and Murray quotes an instance of its taking fire i 
shop at Magdeburg, by which the whole of the merchandia 
together with five contiguous houses, were destroyed. Last^J 
the powder of the dried roots may be converted into bread. 

The fresh root is inodorous and very bitter; the lati 
quality depending on a milky saponaceous juice which flowi 
from the cortical part, and which is more abundant ami n 
powerful in the wild plant ; this should consequently 1 
selected for medical use. 

By virtue of its bitter principle, the root has had I 
reputation of strengthening the relaxed fibres of the stnm 
promoting appetite, assisting digestion, and often facilitatil 
cutaneous transpiration and pulmonary expectoration. Togetl 
with the leaves they have been considered very useful ( 
ents, acting mildly and without iixitation, tending rather 1 
abate than to increase heat The root appears to contaiii,9 
combination with its bitter milky juice, a slightly anodjT 
principle ; hence it has been successfully given in jani 
cachexia, hypochondriasis, melancholy, and hectic disc 
Various practitioners have recommended it in phthista, and*! 
inflammatory states of the throat and chest, and thii [k>w ' 
leaves have been recommended in skin diseases, gout, rhcui 
tism, etc 

The flowers for a long period ranked among the j 
cordial flowers ; and a water distilled from them, althot 
inert, was much used in hemorrhages, inflammation, and all 
diseases of the eye. With more propriety the seeds for 
one of the lesser cold seeds, and the latge quantity of oil i 
contain renders them useful as a demulcent 

The syrups of Chicory and rhubarb combined have bad I 
reputation of forming a good aperient for children. 



CLXxn. 
TANACETUM VtJLGARE. L. Tansy. 

Nal. Ord. COUFOBITA. 
F. TaVAIBX. 0. BAHtFABM. 

I Deearipl ion.— Root perennial, long, creeping, fibrous. Stems 
sot, strong, angular, leafy, slightly branched towards the sum- 
mit, smooth, often tinged with purple, 2 to 3 feet high. Loaves 
numeroiia, alternate, amplexicaul, bipinnatifid, with numerous 
deep, oblong, incised, and aerrated segments ; lowermost doubly 
pinnate, with tri6d pinnEe, decuirent on the petiole as far as 
thu next leaflet ; the whole deep green, destitute of pubescence. 
but rough with excavated points, paler beneath. Flowers 
yellow, in a terminal flat corymb. Involucre hemispherical, 
eompased of numerous imbricated, appressed, Iinear-IanceoIate, 
acute scales, scariose at the summit. Florets of the ray, or cir- 
cumference, few and inconspicuous, often wanting; they are 
tigulate, 3-toothed at the apex, and contain merely a pistil. 
Florets of the disk numerous, forming a convex surface, each 
[^lerfect, tubular, 5-cleft, including 5 stamens with united 
anthers, an oblong, glabrous, naked ovary, supporting a seta- 
ceous style, and a bifid revolute stigma, rather longer than 
the corolla. Receptacle convex and naked. Fniit small, 
olxivate, or oblong, angular, crowned with a 5-8ided mem- 
branous pappus, and containing a single seed. (Plate XLIII., 
fig. -1 : (a) florets of the circumference and disk, magnified,) 

Dwtnbution. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, North -Western 
America. Introduced in the United States. In waste places 
in England, often naturalized, and is frequently grown in 
gardens. Flowers August and September. 

Etymology. — The name Tanacetum is considered by Pliny 
to be derived from Tannaciis, a synonym of Parthenius ; 
others think it altered from atkanasia. 

Properties and Uses. — The leaves and flowers have a 
peculiar, strong, camphorous odour, not very disagreeable, and 
a warm, bitter, subacrid, and aromatic taste; the latter are 
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rather more poworful and agreeable. These properties are w 
much impared by desiccation. The seeda have a strong £ 
grant odour. The young leaves of Tansy are shredded do' 
and employed to give colour and flavour to puddings, and 
an ingredient in omelets and cakes ; they have also l>e( 
mentioned as a substitute for hops. According to Witherii 
meat rubbed with this herb is effectually preserved from 1 
attacks of the flesh-fly ; it is likewise reputed to drive aw^ 
bugs fi-om a bed in which it is laid. The Finlanders prepai 
with the expressed juice of the shoots a green colouring matt 
which they use to dye their clothes. The foliage is eaten 1 
cows and sheep, but refused by horses, goats, and swii 
The leaves, flowers, and seeds of the Tansy have been c* 
sidered erainentlj' tonie and stimulant, conBe(|uently stomach 
carminative, vermifuge, sudorific, emmenagogue, and antispi 
modic. They have been used in intermittent fevers, as w 
as in dropsy, as a substitute for wormwood. The seeds hM 
had the reputation of being powerfuUy vermifuge. 

In the days of Gerard it was a common custom, in 
spring season, to make cakes of the young leaves and eggs; 
these were eaten with the notion that they purged the body 
its foul humours : so at the period Miller wrote, " the 
wives " are reported to have made a syrup with the juice, 
the laudable purpose of preventing miscarriage. The Bow 
were formerly used as an anthelmintic, and in the dose of 
drachm in powder, were ^ven with success in hysteria. 

Tansy has been applied externally in various forma, 
for various purposea,^ — as for scurf, tetters, and other 
of the skin, for sprains, contusions, and in the like ; and 
aJso considered useful in anodyne fomentations, combined i 
chamomile flowers, feverfew, etc Linneux states that 
Lapland women use it, in the form of baths, to facilitete 
turition. 
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CARDUUS MARIANUS, Gaertn. 
Lady's Thistle, or Milk Thistle. 

Nat. Orii. COHPOBirS. 

F. Chabdos-Mabib. G. MABmuDiSTia,. 



Description. — Root bienniaJ, long, cylindrical, thick, fibrous. 
Stem erect, firm, striated, branelied, downy, naked above, 1 to 
4 feet high. Leaves alternate, large, sinuated, spiny, marbled 
on the upper side with white veins ; radical ones pinnatifid, 1 
foot or more long, spreading on the ground ; those of the stem 
sesBile, amplesicaul, spreading, ovate-lanceolate. Flowers 
solitary at the summit of the branches, large purple. In- 
volucre of numerous imbricated recurved scales, spinous at the 
mai'gin and end ; loweiinost roundish, edged with spines, 
smaller than those above, which are concave, channelled, re- 
curved, and produced at the summit into a spreading concave 
leaflet, tapering into a rigid straight spine ; upper and inner- 
mo§t lanceolate, ciliated, and destitute of spines. Floreta 
perfect, funnel-shaped, with a whitish curved tube, and an 
erect limb of 5 equal linear segments, globose at the base and 
nectariferous. Filaments very short and slender, suppoiting 
purplish anthers, united into a tube. Ovary ovate, compressed, 
whitish, surmoimted by a filiform style, longer than tlie 
stamens, slightly hairy altove, terminated by a bifid stigma. 
Receptacle pilose with flat glabrous hairs. Fruit oblong, ti-ana- 
versely wrinkled, angular, blackish or mottled, shining, 
crowned with a simple, subulate, rigid, somewhat oblique 
pappus. (Plate XLIV., fig. 1: (u) floret; (b) fruit, crowned 
with the pappus.) 

D'l^tvibxdmi. — Europe, from Holland, southwards. In 
waste places and near gardens in this country, but is not 
indigenou.i. Flowers July to September, 

Etymology. — Accoi-ding to Th^ia, the generic name ia 
derived from the Celtic mii (whence also the Greek apZvi: ; 
the Latin u/rckiAM and cardo ; and the English cardinal), a 
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point, in reference to the spiny leaves. The specific n 
been given in accordanpe vrith the idea fonneriy ( 
that the white veins on the leaves were caused by a drop t 
the Virgin Mary's milk : hence, also, the English terms ladyl 
Thistle, i.e., our Lady's Thistle, and Milk Thistle. It I 
generally supposed, that the atX^jiov mentioned by Dioe 
rides is identical with this plant 

It is considered by some the emblem of Scotland, and 
such is designated by the poet — 

" Proud thistle ; embteiu dear to Scotland's tons. 
Begirt with thrcalfoiDg ptunts, aCrong ig defence, 
Uuvilliag to uBault," 

There is, however, this objection to its being con 
national emblem, — viz., that it is rare in Scotland. 

Properties and Usea. — The fruit, which is comraonly e 
the seed, is covered with a smooth epidermis, and containi 
bitterish oily seed. The leaves are inodorous, and havo | 
herbaceous, bitterifih taste, when masticated, tin^ng 
saliva green. The root is esculent in the spring of the seo 
year, like saisafy, and the young tender leaves are esten I 
salads, or boiled as greens. The tender stalks, peeled i 
soaked in water to extract their bitterness, are said to foniid 
an excellent dish, and the receptacle of the flower may be e 
as a substitute for artichokes. In some parte of France ife 1 
known as wild artichoke. Rabbits are very fond of the li 
Id Apulia the whole plant is used as a fodder for cattle. 
seeds are the favourite food of goldfinches. 

The properties attributed to this plant are tonic, dr- 
obstment, sudorific, and diuretic. Ettmuller and Geoffror 
highly extol the eSbcts of the seeds in pleurisy, catarrh, anii 
rheumatic pains of the chest, A still more potent quality, 
ascribed to them by Lindanus, is that of curing hydn'- 
phobia by virtue of their sudorific effects ; fiT this purpose, h" 
recommends 1 or 2 drachms of the powden'd seeds in wint- 
Matthiolus asserts that & decoction of the leavett and rout i- 
useful in dropsy, jaundice, aad nephritis; and, accnnling !■ 
Toumefort, the exjtressed juice of the leaves is febrifuge in tj= 
dose of 4 ounces, given at the commencement of tJie paroxyyii 
of intanuittents. 
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Externally, the decoction of the plant and the bruised 
leaves have been esteemed useful applications to ulcers, etc., 
and are reputed to have proved serviceable in cancer. 

The original authors of this ■work eoasidered the true 
character of this Thistle to be that of a slight tonic, stomachic, 
and diaphoretic. 



I 



CT.XSIV. 
DATURA STRAMONIUM, L Tuokn-Apple. 

N<it. Ord. SoLAHACBS. 
F. Str&uoike. O. Stbohappbl. 



Description. — Root annual, woody, branched, whitish, 
6brous. Stem herbaceous, thick, cylindrical, fistular, smooth, 
pale shining green, simple below, dichotomously braDched 
above, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, large, spreatiing, 
unequal, petiolate, somewhat succulent, ovate-triangular, acute, 
glabrous, angled and sinuate at the margin, dark lurid green 
above, paler beneath, marked with strong branching veins. 
Flowers large, solitary, axillary, on short erect peduncles. 
Calys long, tubular, pale green, acutely pentangular, o-toothed 
at the summit, with ovate, acute, erect, keeled segments. 
(^Torolla white, funnel-shaped ; tube cylindrical, greenish white, 
longer than the calyx, gradually expanding iuto a pentagonal, 
.■)-cleft, plaited limb ; segments roundish, shallow, tapering into 
a subulate apex. Stamens 5, with linear-subulate, erect fila- 
ments, shorter than the corolla, inserted in the tulie, tipped 
with erect, ovate-linear, brownish, compressed anthers, which 
open longitudinally. Ovary superior, ovate-pyramidal, obtuse, 
hispid, supporting a white cylindrical style as long as the 
stamens, crowned with a clavate, obtuse, bilobed stigma. 
Fmit an oval, erect capsule, armed with numerous, nearly 
■*i]ual, strong, pungent spines, and subtended at the base 
liy the remains of the calyx; it has a fleshy exterior, and 
ia iutomally divided at the lower part into * cells, but 
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2 only of the dissepiments reach the top, openiag hy^ 
valves, and containing many renifonn, compressed, blackUfl 
punctured seeds, which are attached to thick, salient, dottM 
placentae, (Plate XLIIt, fig. i : (a) coroUa, opened to sboS 
the stamens ; (h) pistil ; (c) horizontal section of the fruit ; ra| 
seed magnified.) B 

DudHbution. — Nearly all the temperat* and waniMfl 
regions of the globe, occurring as a weed of cultivation, ^fl 
which condition it is found in waste ground, diiedy QMn 
gardens in the south of England. Flowers July and Augnid 
The opinion of Alphonse De Candolle, who may be mil] 
sidered an authority, is that this plant is a nativo of tfifl 
Old World, in all probability of the borders of the Cospiin 
Sea or the neighbouring regions : he considers it very doubtfifl 
whether it exbted in Europe at the period of the ancit^H 
Roman Empire, but supposes it to have spread between tfadjfl 
time and the period of the discovery of America. The seedffl 
were brought to this country from Constantinople by LorJ 
Edward Zouch, and given to Gerard, who raised plants from 
them, about the year lo'JO. 

Etymolotfi/. — The generic name is derived from the Arahio 
Datora., or TdtSrah; wliile Stramonium is a corruption i>f 
ffTpv\vofiavueov, supposed to designate this plant in t!><' 
writings of Dioscorides. The common name. Thorn -appli', 
obviously refers to the spiny fniit It is called in tJie UnitJ-i! 
States, Apple of Peru, Devil's Apple, and Jamestown-weed. 

The Stramonium is commonly associated with witchcraft, 
poisoning, and death. Harte, speaking of the plants growity 
around the palace of Death, says — 

" Nor wure t!ie uightaliftdes waoting, nor the puwer 
Of Tlionii«i Stramnniiun, nor the sickly iiowt'r 
Of cloying iiuuidrak*B, the ilBceitful root 
Of the mmils's fmiiilfiil cowi, and Plininn fruit." 

Propniies aiid Ueea. — Tlic plant has a dioagrecable ui- 
cotic odour, which has been compan-d to that i>f lioan iomL 
and is more developc>d wlien the leaves are niMK>iI bc-twucn 
tho flngerfi. Bergiua, after being for some time expowHl to tlit^ 
odour of the recent plant, and from chewing one of Uiu leavw, 
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irienced a kind of. intoxication like that produced by the 

of tobacco. The foliage is bitter to the taate, less nau- 

whea chewed, and tinges the saliva of a deep green 

lour. 

The ancienta can scarcely be said to have used the Stra- 

im medicinally; indeed, its deleterious properties have 

a formidable barrier to its employment. It ha^ been 

'cd for the physicians of the last century to discover its 

.edieinai value. Storck was the first to institute expeiiments 

on the therapeutical action of this plant in mania, epilepsy, 

and convulsions, in some of which cases it proved beneficial. 

reding and others have made numerous trials of it in these 

Tectious, and, although in some cases it disappointed their 

ictations, in others it produced the most salutary etfects. 

Tgius strongly recommends it for similar diseases. Some of 

the American physicians, in the early part of the present 

century, speak highly of its virtiues in various diseases as 

lUepsy, sciatica, tic-douloureux, chronic rheumatism, etc. 

As an external application, the foliage of this plant has its 
.vocates. It has been applied, in the form of decoction or 
cataplasm, to chancres and cancer, bums, etc. Gerard seems 
entitled to the discovery of its utility for the latter purpose. 
He says, " The juice of Thorn-apple, boiled with hogs-grease to 
form of an vnguent or salue, cures all inflammations what- 
ivei-, all manner of burnings or sealdings, as well of fire, 
■ter, boiling lead, gunpowder, as that which conies by Ught- 
and that in very short time, as my selfe have found by 
aily practice to my great credit and profit." 
lie Thorn-apple baa attracted much attention, both in this 
[try and in America, as an efficacious palliative in asthma 
some other affections of the lungs, by inlialing the fumes 
iking the plant in the same manner as tobacco. At the 
lent time it is employed in medicine almost solely for the 
re purpose. From the seeds, however, an extract or tine- 
is made which is administered as a sedative or narcotic. 
root of Thorn-apple is given by the native practitioners 
le Camatic in violent headaches. 
With regard to the poisonous properties of the plant, Orflla 
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found that half an ounce of the extract killed a dog witll 
twenty-four hours after being swallowed ; that a qoarter of 
ounce applied to a wound killed another in six hours ; 
that tliirty grains killed another when injected into the jugul 
veiiL Thu symptoms were purely nervous, and not very pi 
rainent. Orfila concliidea, that, like belladonna, it acts throa 
the blood-vesseb, and probably on the brain. 

The foDowing case of poisoning in the human subject 
recorded by Christison : " A child two years old swallow 
about 100 seeds, without chewing them. Soon after, she b 
fretful, aud like a person intoxicated ; in the course of an hour^ 
efforts to vomit ensued, together with flushed face, dilated 
pupils, incoherent talking, and afterwards wild spectral illtt- 
sions and furious delirium. In two hours and a half she li 
her voice and the power of swallowing, evidently owing t 
spasms of the throat. Then croupy breathing and coniptoU 
coma set in, with violent spasmodic agitation of the limbft 
occatdoual tetanic convulsions, warm perspiration, and yet » 
imperceptible pulse. Subsequently, the pulse became 
tremely rapid, the belly tympanitic, and the bla»l<.l6r {lanlySM 
but with frequent involuntary stools, probably owing to I 
administration of catlmrtica ; and death took place in twenl 
four houra It is remarkable that no seeds were found m I 
intestinal canal after death." Another case of the poisoning 
a family of five persons, who had eaten a quantity of the leavti 
boiled in mistake for greens, is reported from America, 
author of the account says : " I saw the family about an how 
after dinner ; the countenances had a wild idiotic expressioD. 
the pupils widely dilated, the sensorial fuuctioua ptjr^'t^rbjd, 
and the muscular system subject to an irregular agitation 
The appearance of tlie family was extremely ludicrous. Th* 
children were laughing, crying, singing, dancing, and phiyii^ 
all imaginable antic pranks. They had no compel i-nitiiii.itir n 
uf distance or the size of objects. — were reaching tlK-ir ini'.i ',- 
Ui catch hold of things across the room, and again ri)ii!:i[].- 
against persons and things which they apptym-d to v'ww it- 
distant. The nail-heads in the floor were pieces of moar* 
wliich they eagerly tried to pick up. A boy. apftfii\-niJi 



fancying himself undiessed, caught a hat belonging to a stu- 
dent, thrust his foot into it, pulled with both hands on the 
brim, and began to fret that he could not get into it. The 
LrentiS frequently called on the children to behave themselves, 
t their own actions being equally eccentric, they aflbrded a 
iiciUous exhibition of family government. Sulphate of zinc, 
pth ipecacuanha, brought from the stomach a large quantity 
[ the herb, and under the use of camphor, carbonate of am- 
, and a warm aromatic infusion, the symptoms soon 
ided." 



THYMUS SERPYLLUM, L. Wild Thyme. 
^u(. Ord. Laibatx, 

F. SBRPOtET. a. QtTBNDKL. 

Dencription. — Root perennial, -slender, hard, ligneous, fibrous. 
Stems numerous, decumbent, branched, hard, roundish, minutely 
puljescent, 4 inches to a foot high ; branches opposite, ascend- 
ing, slender, tetragonal, brownish red. Leaves opposite, shortly 
petiolate. plane, ovate, obovate, or ovate-tanceolate, obtuse, 
entire, dotted, whitish beneath, margin more or less ciliated at 
the base. Flowers in small capitate spurious whorls, subtended 
by four bracts; each flower on a short pedicel Calyx tubular, 
marked with 10 ribs, villous, purplish, 2-lipped, upper lip 
plane, 3-toothed, lower bifid, with subulate, ciliated segments. 
^^Corolia pale reddish purjile, bilabiate ; tube cylindrical, as long 
^Hl the calyx ; upper lip erect, oblong, nearly plane, notched ; 
^^nrer spreading, trifid, with ovate obtuse segments. Stamona 
^Hf distant, sometimes rather longer than the corolla, with erect 
subulate filaments inserted in the tube, tipped with small, 
cordate, purple anthers. Ovary ovate, 4-Iobed, supporting a 
iiulate style, terminated by a bifid acute stigma. Fruit 
iflists of 4 minute nutlets, situated at the bottom of the 
Distent calyx, the tube of which is clothed with hall's at 
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the period of mataration. (Plate XLIV,, fig. 2 : (a) cUfl 
natural size ; (fi) corolla ; (c) entire flower, magnified.) 

jyUtrib-idion. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Dahtiria, Wen 
Asia to the Western Himalaya, Gi-eenland. Introduced J 
North America, Abundant on hills, heaths, and dry { 
places in this country. FloweiB June to August. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from BufJ^ 
strength, the plante to which it refera being supposed, 1 
their aromatic properties, to strengthen the animal epia 
Serpyllum, from (/m-uXXov, and that from cpwa, ta creop, rcfl 
to the procumbent habit of the plant. It is doubtful whetl 
this in the plant intended by Dioacorides. It is probad 
referred to by Virgil, both as Thymus and Serpyllum. 
Thyme is sometimes called, provinciaJly, Mother of Thyn 
Fulial Mountain, and Creeping Thyme. Wild Thyme is s 
ject to many varieties, distinguished by their habit^ as 1 
as by the colour and size of the flowers, etc. 

Propeiiics awl Uses. — The leaves, infused in boUIng y 
have been proposed as a substitute for tea. The foliage! 
eaten by sheep and goats, but refused by swine. It has I 
asserted that this and other aromatic herbs impart tin agt^ 
able flavour to the flesh of sheep that feed ui>on them ; but 
is well known that sheep only crop these plants occasion 
01- when there is a deflciency of other pasturage. The in 
is, that the situation favourable to aromatic plants produoc 
short sweet herbage, best adapted for those animafs. Beed | 
extremely fond of the flowers. The odour of the plant 1 
sweet, fragrant, and agreeable; the taste bitter, campbot 
and aromatic. It yields its virtues both to water and spiriLI 

Wild Thyme has the aromatic, tonic, stomachic, dim 
and resolutive properties common to many labiate plants; | 
addition to which it has been considered emmi^nagogue, i 
Kpasmodic, and cephalic. Its effects have been exti^Ued in ti 
Hatulent and abdominal pains, which so often disturb acn 
and melancholic subjects ; ako in hysteria, nervous hei 
giildinesB, etc. Linneus spcakn of it as well adapted 1 
rulivvtng the headache which follows inebriation. \\rbjU I 
been «aid in our former pages of roHcmary, luUm. uul uUia 
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[ the same natural family, will apply equally well to this 
As a topical application, it has been recommended for 
frelling^, nervous disorders, and for some chronic disorders of 
B skin. 



CLXXVL 
IINAEIA VULGARIS, MilL Toad-Flax. 

Nat. Ord. SoBOFnULABIHEJB. 

F. LiHAma. 0. GEUEciiEEt FnAUENTLAOEB. 

Descripfian, — Root perennial, woody, tortuous, creeping, 
aitish. fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, glandular, light 
m, tough, leafy above, simple, or slightly branched towards 
B summit, 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves sessile, erectly spreading, 
Simerons, scattered, crowded towards the summit of the stem, 
linear- lanceolate, acute, entire, somewhat revolute at the mar- 
gin, pale glaucous green. Flowers in a tenninai erect raceme ; 
each flower on a short peduncle, with a linear, acute, reflexed 
bract at the base. Calyx monophyllous, glabrous. 5-parted. 
with ovate oblong, acute, erect segments. Corolla large, pale 
ycUow, with an ample ventricose tube, terminating at the base 
in a conical -subulate spur ; limb bilabiate, ringent, upper lip 
erect, bifid, with the segments rounded, reflexed at the margin ; 
lower lip 3-lobed, the side lobes spreading, somewhat concave, 
middle lobe much smaller, nearly round ; palate fornicate, 
prominent, saff'ron coloured, clothed with silky hairs, Stamens 
4, furnished with whitish subulate filaments, the 2 longer 
attached to the lower lip, clavate and villous at the base; 
anthers oval, yellow, connivent by their parietes. Ovary- 
ovate, suljcom pressed, glabrous, with a subulate stylo as long 
as the shorter stamens, terminated by a capitate truncated 
stigma. Fruit an ovate-oblong, emarginate, 2-cclleil capsule 
o|»ening at the end, subtended by the persistent calyx. Seeds 
numerous, orbicular, brownish black. (Plate XLIV., fig. 4: 
(ii) entire flower, viewed sidewise; (6) calyx; (c) longitudinal 
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section of the conJla, showing the Btamens ami pistil ; 
pistil ; (e) capfiole ; (/) transrene sectioD of the Banc) 

DigtrihtUivn. — Europe (Arctic), excL Turkey, Sib* 
Dahuria. Introduced in North Ajnerica. Wasttt grouod 1 
aome parts of England and Scotland ; rarer in In-Jand. Flow 
July to October. 

Ettfrtwlofftf. — The generic name is derived from linurU 
flax, the leaves of the species here described renembling tboeu 
of dax. In consequence of this siniilarity, and from a fancied 
resemblance between the mouth of the flower and that of t 
toad, it has also received its commoD name. It is sometL 
called, provineially. Butter and Eggs. A aingnlar variety C 
this plant, the Peloria, with five spurs and 6vo statuens ■ 
each flower, is occasionally to be met with. Toad-flax i 
troublesome weed in sandy pastures. 

pTOjterties and Uaes. — The foliage is refused by borsM 
cows, and swine, and is seldom touched by sheep or goaU. 
According to Damboumey, the fresh herb when in blossom 
imparts an olive colour to woollen clotli and silk. Linnnur 
stat^ that an infusion of the plant in milk is used in Smolanl 
to destroy flies. The Toad-iias has a faint disagreeable tundL 
somewhat resembling that of dwarf Elder, when the ptaoij 
rubbed between the lingers ; to the taste it is bitterish, « 
saline, herbaceous, and ungrateful It is generally allowed I 
the older writero to be a powerful diuretic, cathartic, and 
deobstruent ; hence it has been employed to carry off tlie 
water of dropsies, to remove obstructions of the liver t 
mesenteric glands, obstinate hypochondria, and in 
aflectioDB of the kidneys and bladdor. It has never betut 
in regular practice, but is a well-known rustic i 
Waller says, " The country people boil the whole plant in ■ 
and drink the decoction ; some use the expressed juice, i 
operates more powerfully still, and produces a copioiu ( 
urine." 

Toad-flax has, perhaps, enjoyed most reputation : 
external remedy, in which character it is said to be ■ 
and repellent. It has been principally used in the fta 
oiaUueol cataplasm, or fomentaUoos. The expnjtuud J 
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bruised leaves have been described bb a useful application to 
fou] ulcera, and the former for removing blotches on the face ; 
the distilled water for inflammation of the eyes; and an 

tion of the flowers, used as tea, for cutaneous disorders. 
CLXXVn. 
POTENTILLA TORMENTILLA, Sib. Tormentil. 
i 



Nat. Ord. Rosacea. 
F. ToRMKNTiLLE. 0. ToKMHNTiLL, Blutwubz-Gamsiibioh. 



Description. — Root perennial, thick, roundish, irregular, 
tbbed, woody, fibrous, dark brown extemftlly, reddish 
inthin. Stems numerous, ascending, sometimes procumbent, 
round, slender, wiry, slightly hairy, branched and diehotomous 
above, 6 to 10 inches high. Leaves alternate, amplexicaul, 
nearly sessile, of 3 leaflets (towards the base of 5), which are 
lanceolate-elliptical, or somewhat rhomboid, deeply serrated, 
slightly pubescent, bright green above, pater beneath, with 
2 deeply cut stipules at the base. Flowers asdllary and lateral, 
solitary and erect, on long, filiform, naked peduncle-i. Calyx 
usually 8-cIeft ; segments ovate, acute, spreading, alternately 
smaller; 4 outer narrower and accessory. Petals commonly 
4, golden yellow, obcordate, emarginate, attached by short 
claws to the rim of the calyx. Stamens numerous, with 
yellow capillary filaments inserted into the calyx, not half 
the length of the petals, tipped with roundish ovate, com- 
pressed, didymous, erect anthers. Ovaries many, glabrous, 
roundish, obtuse; the style attached lateially, terminated by an 
obtuse stigma. Fruit consists of several small carpels, seated 
on a small depressed hairy receptacle ; they are ovat«, obscurely 
wrinkled, and smooth. (Plate XLV,, fig. 1 : («) calyx, natural 
size ; (t) stamens ; (c) pistil.) 

Ditdrihiition. — Europe (Arctic), Western Siberia, Azores. 
Common on heaths and dry pastures in Britain. Flowers 
June to September. 
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Eij/viology. — ^TormentiUa is derived from lormtna, a pain 
or griping, in aUusiun to the use of the plant in dysentery. 
It hfl3 alao been called Heptaphyllum and SeptfoU, trnta the 
seven divisions of the lower leaves. 

Propertiea aiul Uses. — The root, except in its recent stAUbfl 
when it is faintly aj-omatic, is inodoroufi; it has a slight^; 
bitter, and very astringent styptic taste. They have 
used in tanning, and were at one time considered superior i 
oak bark. In the Orkneys, and the western tales of Scot!) 
they are boiled in water, and the leather is steeped in the ( 
liquor. Leyser observes that the inspissated red juice of t 
root may be conveniently substituted aa a dye for dra 
blood. The roots also, with the addition of alum and 1 
berries of the common guelder rose {Vibnrmtm, OptUu 
will dye leather of a red colour. Linneus, in his Flora J 
ponica, says, " By masticating the root, and rubbing in I 
saliva with their fingers, the Laplanders dye of a red coloj 
tlie skins which they use as a part of their clothing." Sw 
are said to bo fed upon the roots in Killamey. The fol 
is sometimes eatfn by cows, goats, sheep, and swine, but I 
refused by horses. On account of the aatrmgency of the P 
it has been much employed in diarrhcca and hemorrhage*. 
Some of the ancients considered it sudorific and alexipbarmic. 
and beneficial in the plague and other malignant dise 
Vesalius considered it equal to guaiacum and i 
in the cure of syphilis. It has also been highly recommei 
in fevers, small-pox, measles, etc., especially when aocompt 
with great relaxation. Dr. Cullen considered it useful, \ 
by itself or combined with gentian, in intermittent feTd 
The older physicians considered it to act in a peculiar n 
upon the acidities of the stomach and bowels, and to clet 
them from the slimy mucus and sordes with wliich they v 
loaded. Externally, it has been used aa a gai^gle for rel&n 
uvula, ulcers of the mouth, etc. A piece of lint conat« 
soaked in a strong decoction of Tormentil, and placed « 
warts, has had the reputation of being an effectual euro. 



CLSXVIII. 

VALERUNA OFFICINALIS, L. 

OmciNAX, OE Great Wild Valerian. 

Nat. Ord. Valeriansx. 
F. Tal^kiane. 0. Geseauohuchib Baij)biab. 

Descnp/wm.— Root perennial, composed of long, slender, 
!i-»hy, whitish or dusky brown fibres, united into & head, and 
'.iiding out long creeping shoots from the crown. Stenw 
naiglit, erect, fistular, striated, yeUowish green, glabroua or 
lij^htly hairy, 2 to 4 ieet high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 
iistaat, decreasing in size towards the aiiinrait, usually divided 
' nto 7 or 8 pairs of lanceolate serrated leaHets, and an odd one, 
deeply veined, dark green above, paler beneath, and bearded 
at the base. Flowers in terminal corymbs, which at length 
become paniculate, with lanceolate, connate, waved, pale 
bracts at the base of the pedunclea. Limb of the calyx small 
and involute during aestivation, finally expanding into a 
feathery pappus crowning the fruit. Corolla pale flesh-colour, 
funnel-shaped, with a small lateral protuberance at the bane ; 
limb divided into 5 obtuse, nearly equal segments. Stamens 
3, with subulate filaments, longer than the corolla, crowned 
with roundish oblong, yellow anthers. Ovary inferior, oblong, 
supporting a slender style, rather shorter than the filaments, 
tipped M-ith a trifid bearded stigma. Fruit smooth, ovate- 
oblong, puqjlish, crowned with a feathery pappus of 10 or 12 
rays, containing a single oblong seed. (Plate XLV., fig. 2 : (a) 
root; {b) longitudinal section of the fiower, to show the sta- 
mens ; {c) fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria, Japan, 
Weatem Asia. Moist woods and banks of streams in this 
country. Flowers Juno to August. 

Eti/iiwlogy.— The generic name is derived either from 
Valerius, who is said to have discovered the virtues of the 
plant, or more probably from vahre, to be in good health, in 
allusion to ita medicinal properties. This species was for some 
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time regarded as the ^oo of Dioscorides, but Sibi 
proved that to be a distinct plant, which he bMa 
Valeriatia Dioacoridis. It is called, provincially, Oq 
Setwall, and All-heaL 

The plant is known under several varieties according ( 
the situation it inhabits. " In England, Valerian is cultivi 
in many villagea near Chesterfield in Derbyshire, the ' 
plant which occurs in the neighbourhood not being sufficient^ 
plentiful to supply the demand. In Vermont, New Hai 
shire, and New York, as well as in Holland, the plant is grom 
to some extent It is propagated by separating the yava 
plants which are developed at the end of runners emittod fi 
the rootstock." — Pharinacoip-aphia, p. 337. 

Properties and Usee. — The leaves of V. ofi<iiuilis i 
eaten by cows, but are not relished by sheep. Oats t 
known to be delighted with the roots ; rata are said to I 
equally fond of theoi. and they have hence been used for 1 
purpose of enticing those animals to their destruction. 
root has a peculiar, strong, penetrating, to most persons i 
agreeable odour, and a warm, bitter, subacrid and alighii 
saline taste, compared to that of newly tanned leather, or 4 
Asarabacca root. The saturated watery infusion is of i 
colour, and has the odour and taste of the root. 

Valerian-root has had a reputation for its medicinal v 
from an early period. It appears to have been given n 
most success in epilepsy, for which Fabiiis Columna 
recommended it, having experienced its betietici&l efiVicte I 
his own person. Subsequently it has attractt'd the attenti 
of numerous observers, as Cruger, Lentilius, Schucl 
Riverius, Sauvages, Scopoli, Marchant, Choroel, and ' 
with whom it has proved successful both in chUdreD j 
adults. It is not a litUe remarkable that Valerian bia t 
very efficacious in epilepsy produced by anger, foar, etc. Ibl 
however, to be expected that in some instances it sboatd a 
no benefit, as related by Rocher and Alibert In pataid i 
intermittent fevers it lias also been highly rocommendl 
Dr. Withering remarks that it is an excellent mi^dioiae | 
cases of habitual costiveness, having afTorded relid 
stronger purgatives \eBte ineffectuaL 



Oerard eajrs, "It is put into counterpoysona and medicines 
proBeruatiiie against pestilence ; whereupon it hath been held 
(and is Ui this day among the poore people of our northeme 
parts) in such veneration amongst them, that no broths, 
pottage, or physicall meats are worth any thing, if Setwall 
were not at an end ; whereupon some woman poet or other 
hath made these verses : — 

'They that will haue their healo, 
MuRt put Setwall in their keale.' " 

Externally, the volatile oiJ has been used as a liniment to 
paralysed limbs. The powdered root, mixed with snulf and 
u«ed as an errhine, is stated to have proved serviceable in 
weakness of sight It has been in high repute with the 
peasantiy as a remedy for wounds, cuts, etc. 

At the present time Valerian-root, or rhizome, is used as a 
Kitmulant and antispasmodic. As seen in the shops it is in 
short pieces about the thickness of the little finger. 



CLXXIX. 
VERBENA OFFICINALIS, L. Vervain, 

.Wit. Ord. Tebbenagea. 
F. VxRvmrE, Hebbb sAc&gE. 0. Eihenkbart. 

Heaeription. — Root perennial (sometimes biennial), tapering, 
fibrous, yellowish. Stems upright, tapering, purplish, obsoletely 
tetragonal, hard, rough at the angles with short prickly hairs, 
simple, or dividing into opposite slender branches, 1 to 2 feet 
high. Leaves opposite, shortly petiolate, ovate-oblong, or 
lanceolate., pinnatifid, duU green, rough with short scattered 
hairs ; uppermost sometimes trifid or simple ; segments incised 
obtuse, terminal one lai^est. Flowers small, sessile, with a 
short acute bract at tlie base of each, disposed in filiform 
somewhat paniculate spikes. Calyx tubular, angular, pube- 
scent, pennanent, with 5 teeth, 1 truncate and shorter than 
the rest. Corolla funnel-shaped, with an incurved tube, and a 
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sprGftding limb divided into 5 short, rather unequal, roondoj 
lobes, pale or whitiah violet. Stamens 4, didynamous, iucludeo 
with very short filaments tipped with rotmdiah suthni 
Ovary BmaJl, quadrangular, supporting a filiform style ten 
nated by an obtuse stigma. Fruit cunsiste of 4 oblong < 
ciete nutlets, brownish, convex, and reticulated in &ont, whi 
and nearly plane at the back, enclosed at firet in a thin inei 
brane, which fades at the maturity of the seed. (Plate XL 
fig. 3 : (tt) lower leaf; (b) entire flower ; (c) calyx and bra 
(d) corolla, opened to show the stamens ; (e) pistil ; (/) f 
natural size ; (g) the same, magnified ; (h) nutlets.) 

i>i«/ri7j It/ ion.— Europe from Denmark southwards, Nd 
thern Airiea, Western Asia to the Caspian and Himalan 
Introduced in North America On dry waste ground 
road-siJes in some parts of England and Ireland : not foul 
in Scotland. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology arid History. — The name Verbena is said I 
Tfa^ia to be derived from the Celtic /Fr/tMrw. Some have t 
fully considered it a corruption of VcneTia vevAi, and otl 
of herheiui, this term being applied by the Romans to s 
plants, as laurel, olive, myrtle, etc, used to adorn the alt« 
Hence Virgil — 

" Teibcnasque adole pinguee et maKula thura.'" — Eii. viii, v, f 
and Terence in Andria, 

"Ex ar4 hue Biuiie TerlicnM libi." 

In Virgil's 4th Georgie, however. Verbena is used to I 
a distinct ]>lant. The description given by Dioftcorides of | 
npa fjuravq agrees tolerably well with this plant. Provino^ 
names of the Vervain are, as Gerard infonns us, Holy He^ 
Juno's Tears, Mercury's Moist Blood, Pigeon's Gnuui, < 
Columbine. 

Vervain was not only employed, as above mentioned,! 
adorn the altara for sacrifice, but was worn as a chaplet | 
heralds who were commissioned to aunouno) peace or ' 
and it is said to have been used in the k-ague between Tul 
Hoatilius, the third king of Rome, and the Albana. It % 
also used by magicians in their enchantments, and by I 
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Druids in their sacred rites, and was gathered by theiu with 
nearly aa much superstitious reverence as the mistletoo. It 
likewise formed a celebrated ingredient in love philtres, and 
was dedicated to Isis, the goddess of birth, 

Propertita and Uses, — Vervain is inodorous, and has a 
slightly bitter and astringent taste, wliich it yields by in- 
fiision. The foliage is eaten by sheep, and the flowers are 
visited by bees. Few plants have enjoyed greater reputation 
among the ancients than the Vervain, and have so completely 
lost it in modem times. It is probable that the medicinal us e 
of the plant originated in its employment for sacnhcial and 
cabalistic purposes. We will moi-ely enumerate a few of the 
diseases in wliich it has been extolled : — ^jaundice, dysentery, 
grtut, ague, calculus, inveterate coughs, diseases of the throat, 
ulcers, ophthalmia, wounds. It was frequently worn suspended 
round the neck as an amulet ; and Foi-estns relates a remark- 
able iiLstance in which the bruised root worn in this manner 
cured a most invettirate lieadache. Kttmuller and other more 
recent authors recommend a cataplasm of tho bruised plant to 
be applied to the head ; and in tliis way, with the internal use 
of the distilled water, Hartmann and De Haen relate that they 
had cured several cnacs of severe headache. 

Rejecting all the fabulous assertions respecting this plant, 
we can only admit that the expressed juice and the extract 
may be, to a certain extent, febrifuge, as stated by Toumefort 
and Chorael ; the infusion may also be serviceable as a col- 
lyrium to weak and inflamed eyes, as a gargle in sore throat, 
and possibly as an astringent lotion to slight ulcers and 
tumours; but we have many preferable remedies. 
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CLXXX. 
VIOLA ODORATA, L. Sweet Violet. 

Kat. Ord. TlOLACSX. 
F. VlOLITTK. G. VULOaSH. 

Deacription. — Root perennial, woody, creeping, yellow 
white colour, with nunieroua tilifonn descending Sbres, sendi 
out from the crown slender, creeping, and rooting scior" 
Leaves all radical, on long, smooth footstalks, roundish core 
crenate, nearly glabrous, dark green above, paler beueatJi, a 
pubescent on the nerves ; with ladica), membranous, laQcoofattI 
serrate stipules. Flowers golitary and pendent on a acapo C 
peduncle, which is filiform, nearly cjuadrangular below, longfl 
than the leaves, and ^mished with 2 small lanceolate npp mJi 
bracts, situated above the middle. Calyx of 5 ovate-obloi 
obtuse, glabrous, persistent, purplish sepals, protuberant At tl 
bafie. Corolla deep purplish blue or white, composed of J 
unequal, obovate, rounded petals ; the 2 lateral marked witll 1 
hairy line towards the base ; lower one slightly keeled, i 
produced at the base into a conical, obtuse, incurved t 
Stamens inserted on a 5-toothed torus, with short filameoMI 
supporting connivent 2-celled anthers, terminated by an oviU* ' 
orange-coloured membrane ; the 2 superior filaments are pro- 
duced beyond the anthers into subulate, compressed, gromitili 
appendages, which intrude within the spur. Ovary sii[M;rior. 
conical, supporting a clavate twisted style, terminat«il by > 
hooked stigiua. Fruit a tutgid obtuse capsule, S-anglod. 1- 
celled, 3-valved ; tlie valves contract elaetically and vjt'rt tlir 
see'Is. Seeds numerous, turbinate, glabrous, whitish. (Plat« 
XLVr., fig. 2 : (a) anthers ; (b) pistil ; (c) fruit ; (d) oapmdc 
opened to show the seeds.) 

D'mtribtUion. — Europe, Northern Africa, Northern aD>l 
Western Asia, to the Himalaya. Well known in woikIs. pw 
tures, anti hedge-banks in some parts of England, wlu-ns ii 
occurs as a native, and in other parts naturaliajd. Flowers 
March to May. 



Etymology. — Various have been the etymolo^es proposed 
I for the word Viola. The most probable is from the Greek tav, 
I.Ao called from its being the fabled food of lo, a favourite of 
■'Jupitfir. The tov of Dioacorides is doubtless our Sweet Violet. 
|.The ancient poets frequently mention the Violet, The White 
IrViolet was the emblem of a hapless lover. 

" PallenUs violas et Bumma papavora carpona." 

Vmo. Ed. ii. V. 



J. Od. s. 

■JPliny speaks of three kinds of Violets, purple, yellow, and 
Kwbite. The Violet is always considered an image of modesty, 
^Jmd by some of our old English poets is spoken of as an 
mhlem of faitlifulness, as by the author of a sonnet published 
(in 1584:— 

" Violet is for faith fulnesae. 
Which in me shall abide. 
Boidng, likewise, that from your heart 
You will not let it elide," 

The beautiful allusions of Shakspeare have never been 
I surpassed: — 

" ViolelB dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's ejee, 
Or Cytherea'a breath." 

" Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 
Stealing and giviDg odour." 

TM}fth Uighl. 

Properties a/nd Uses. — The odour of the petals is remark- 
ably fragrant and agreeable, but is lost in drying ; to the taste 
they are very slightly bitter and mucilaginous ; when chewed, 
tinging the saliva blue. The leaves and root are mucilaginous, 
and rather nauseous to the taste. The petals yield their colour 
and flavour to boiling water. 

Dioscorides recommends the flowers for the treatment of 
lilepsy in children, and Boglivi in nervous and convulsive 
More recently they have been used for their slightly 

>dyne effects in inflammatory diseases of the chest, and of 
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the mucous membranes. Whether recent or dried they are 
slightly bitter and mucilaginous ; hence their purgative quality 
mentioned by various authors, and which Pechlin ascribes to 
them when eaten as a salad ; Mesne to the juice ; Poterius to 
a drachm of them in powder. The syrup of the flowers has 
been recommended as a suitable laxative for children. The 
herb is emollient, and consequently has been used in cata- 
plasms, clysters, and fomentations, as a substitute for marsh 
mallow, etc. The seeds in emulsion have been accounted 
diuretic, and have been in some repute for expelling gravel 
and urinary calculi. They are praised by Scholzius, Ray, 
Lauremberg, and others, but are not used in the present day. 
The root was said to be similar in its properties to ipeca- 
cuanha, and has had some reputation as a purgative. A con- 
serve made with one part of the flowers and two of refined 
sugar, has a grateful flavour, and may be used in flavouring 
nauseous or insipid drinks for the sick. 

We may here observe that the Hearts Ease (F. tricolor) 
was highly praised by the ancients in cutaneous diseases, and it 
is remarkable that the bruised plant, especially the root, has an 
odour approaching to that of peach kernels or prussic acid 
It has the purgative and subemetic properties of the Sweet 
Violet. Murray considers the Dog Violet (F. canina) entitled 
to the character of a mild evacuant. 



CLXXXL 
JUGLANS REGIA, L. Walnut. 

Nat, Old, JUOLANDAOEA. 

F. NOYKB. O, Wallnubb. 

BeHcription. — A large handsome tree, with many spreading 
branches covered with a greyish bark, smooth when young, 
thick and cracked when old. Leaves large, alternate, petiolate, 
winged, consisting of 7 or 9, sometimes of 5 leaflets, ovate or 
ovate- oblong, glabrous, acute, nerved, veined, entire, rarely 
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^Berratcd, briglit green. Male flowers in long, cylindrical, pen- 
' dent, brownish green spikes, each flower with a rhombic bract, 
inserted into the lower surface near the end; calyx 7-j)arted. 
with roundish segments; stamens about 18 or 20, tiJaments 
short, supporting erect, oblong, 2K;elled anthers. Female 
flowers 2 or 3 together, nearly sessile, situated near the ex- 
tremity of the boughs; calyx an obsolete margin crowning, 
the ovaiy, mostly of 4 erect, evanescent, short aegmente; 
corolla i-parted, with eusiform, fleshy, green petals. Ovary 
yval, supporting a bipartite style, terminated by large, reflexed, 
indented, lacerated stigmas. Fruit a large globose-oval drupe, 
exhibiting, under a smooth, light*green, thick, fleshy covering. 
or aareocarji, an oval-roundish nut, reticulated with furrows 
externally, inclosing a white, four-Iobed, irregularly sinuated 
nucleus. (Plate XLV., fig. 3 : (a) spike of male flowers ; (6) 
flower, isolated ; (c) group of female flowers ; (rf) female flower, 
magnifled; (e) longitudinal section of the fruit.) 

J}islT^btUian. — Greece, Asia Minor, Persia to the Himalaya 
and China. Largely cultivated in Cashmere, as well as in 
various parte of Europe, including Britain. Flowers April 
and May. Fruit ripens about the end of Septenilier, 

Etjpnology.—lt has been imagined that the ti'eo called by 
Theophrastua Kopvov is our Walnut, but his description is too 
vague and incomplete to enable us to pronounce with cer- 
tainty. It was named xapvav ftam^ixov, Nttx regui, and 
Juglan», from Jovin glans, the Nut of Jupiter, by way of 
pro-eminence. Walnut is derived from the German Walach- 
nus», signitying foreign nut 

pTo^ierties and Ugcx.—T\ie Walnut is valuable both sa a 
fruit and timber tree. Before the introduction of mahogany 
the plain wood was much employed in the manufacture of 
household furniture, but it is now chiefly used in this country 
for gun-stocks, being lighter in proportion to ite strength and 
elasticity tlian any other wood. The figured wood is \fry exten- 
sively used in the finer kinds of cabinet work. The fruit in 
it« giecn state is commonly used a^ a pickle, and the kernel of 
the ripe fruit is well known as a dessert nut. ll also aflbrds, 
by expression, an oil resembling that of almonds, usd'ul to 
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paintera; and the marc left after expression is a nutritiv«~| 
food for animals. The unripe fruit is used on the Continent 
as an ingredient in various diahea, and is made into a confec- 
tion with sugar and aromatics. Moreover, the root, leaves, 
and rind of the fruit afford a yellowish colour in dyeing, asd 
the infusion of the leaves is useful for destroying worms and 
various insects. The trunk, by incisions made in the Bprii% _ 
yields a saccharine and mucilaginons sap, which, by fermu 
tation, constitutes a pleasant wine, and on evapoi-ation eSw 
a sugar similar to that from beet-root, and which will < 
lize, it is said, as well as tliat from the cane. 

The fleshy covering, or rind, of the fruit is matiifes 
endued with tonic and astringent properties. The excitaljci 
it produces upon the stomach is sometimes sufficient to i 
duce vomiting, as observed by Ray, Schroeder, an<I Biicl 
In general it acts upon the intestinal canal, promoting iHf 
contractions, and thus expelling worms. It was renowaed iln 
ancient times as an anthelmintic, and its powers in this r 
have been confirmed by Plater, Fischer, and others, 
expressed juice diluted, or the decoction, has been used i 
gargle in relaxation of the uvula, inflammation of the t 
or palate, ulcers in the mouth and throat, and to swollen g 
In powder it has also been recommended to spriukJu i 
atonic and sordid ulcere. The juice, mixed with honfy, is ei 
to be a good application to aphthous ulcers, and forms i 
vinegar a useful gargle. 

The inner bark is reputed to be strongly cathartic I 
emetic. The thin epidermis of the kernel is styptic, like f 
rind, and lias analogous though less poworlul eflecta. 
oil expressed from the kernel has been recommended for t 
ternal application in leprous and otlier cutaneous afiectioDS. I 
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NASTURTIUM OFFICINALE, Br. Water-Cbess. 

Nat. Ord. CBrciFKBK. 
F. Crsssoh. Q. BntjNNEKsnzesK. 

Description. — Root biennial or perennial, long, creeping, 
liranclied, with numerous tufts of long, white slender fibrea. 
Stems thick, fistiilar, glabrous, cylindrical, branched, rooting, 2 
to 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, pinnate, consisting of 3 to 6 
pair of distant leaflets, and an odd one ; lower ones large, 
ovate, somewhat cordate, terminal leaflet larger and rounder 
than the rest ; cauline ones subovate ; they are all glabrous, 
rather succulent, and more or less lobod and toothed. Flowers 
in short, somewhat corymbose racemes, elongating aa the fruit 
ripens ; pedicels filiform, without bracta Calyx of 4 glabrous, 
ovate, deciduous, rather spreading sepals. Corolla cruciform, 
of 4 rounded, spreading, white petals, twice as large as the 
calyx. Stamens tetradynamous, with subulate white filaments 
and 4 glands at the base, and terminated by simple 2-celled 
anthers, Ovaty elongated, cylindrical, with a very short 
style, and an obtuse capitate stigma. Fruit a pod, or silique, 
about an inch long, slightly compressed and curved, pedicel- 
late, spreading, or somewhat declined, divided into 2 cells, 
separated by a partition, opening by 2 concave revolute 
valves, and containing several small rounded seeds arranged 
iiTegularly in 2 series. {Plate XLVI., fig. 3 : (a) entire flower, 
magnitied ; {h) stamens and pistil ; (c) silique, or pod.) 

Dintributum. — Eiu-ope, Western Asia, Northern Africa. 
Very common in brooks and rivulets in this country. Flowers 
May to October. It has been introduced into North America, 
and the British Colonies. In New Zealand the stems grow as 
thick as the wrist, almost choking some of the rivers. 

Eiifmology. — The generic name is derived from «oeu8 
tortun, a convulsed nose, in allusion to the acrid and pungent 
effecUi of the juice of the plant. Bauhin and Sprengel con- 
sider the Naeturtium officinale the ai(rv/i}ipiov inpov of 
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Dioscorides; which others refer to the lAcly'a Smock (Carda- 
miTie pratensis). 

Properties and Uses. — The foli^e of Waterniress lias * 
pungent taste, with a, very alight bitterness ; and when bnusi-J, 
its exhalations are volatile and acrimonious, affecting the vy ^ 
and nose, like bruised mustard-seed, but in a mildpr di^gr- 
Wat«r-cresa is well known as an agreeable and wholesotn' 
esculent, and is cultivated extensively in the neighbourhooil > ' 
London, as well a-s in other parts of England. Lai^ quautil>< 
are brought daily throughout the season to the Londni 
market A running stream of clear water is essential to ii- 
auccessful cultivation. It is sometimes also cultivated in ganltx- 
where it can be frequently irrigated ; but when thus raised, i; 
is far inl'erior to that which grows in clear rivulets. 

As an article of diet, Water-cresa is very suitable for per- 
sons of a lymphatic temperament, where the skin is colourlc-^- 
and the flesh moist and flaccid, and particularly for thu-. 
subject to scorbutus or exposed to debilitating causes. In n 
more strictly medicinal light, it has been esteemed, in additi'.'" 
to its antiscorbutic virtues and its stimulating ufFects npon tin 
digestive organs, as sialagogue, diuretic, and diaphoretic, ac' 
has been highly recommended in tertian fevers, obstructiMu 
of the viscera, chronic catanhs, calculus of the kidnej-s. and 
embarrassments of the bladder, as well as in dropsy, melan- 
choly, hypochondria, hysteric affections, etc. In fine, thi- 
plant, though less powerful, nearly agrees with the acurvj 
grass (Cochlearia officiiudis), with which it has been oftti 
combined, as with other warm antiscorbutic plants. 

Externally, the bruised plant has been applied with rcpnt^i 
benefit to white swellings. The juice, frequently injected in'' 
the nose, is said by Schroder and Ettmuller to cure muof^i 
jMjlypi, and mixed with vinegar and used in the same way, : 
be useful in rousing lethargic patients. The bruised herb, )■ 
the form of cataplasm, has also been applied t« scalil-h*:*' 
and tetters of children. 

A great deal has recently been written ahimt tbu mcilieiri 
virtues of the Water-cross; it ia certain that it u a v-:; 
wbolMome plant of an antiscorbutic character. 



WATER-DOCK. 



|K0MEX HYDROLAPATHUM, Huda. Water-Dock. 

F. PaTIBNOK AQTJATiqUB. O. WAaBEEASIPFKK. 

ription. — Root perennial, large, thick, knotty, branched, 
: externally, whitish internally, furnished with 
rou8 long shaggy fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, striated, 
1, leafy, branched at the summit. 3 to 6 feet high. Lower 
2, spreading, lanceolate, acuminate, somewhat cordate 
! base, often a foot and a half long, slightly toothed and 
I at the margin, rather glaucous, with strong channelled 
i frequentlj- a foot long, subtended by a small tubular, 
B stipule ; cauline leaves gradually smaller, the upper- 
t linear-lanceolate, acuminate, more entire at the margin, 
I tapering into short petioles ; veins of the larger leaves 
P prominent, and nearly at right angles with the midrib, 
rers in close spurious whorls, subtended by scariose bracts, 
r a sort of panicle ; each flower pendulous, on a slender 
; thickened at the apes. Calyx of 3 small, ovate- 
, acute, rather concave, erect, glabrous sepals, slightly 
» at the base. Petals 3, ovate, obtuse, entire, greenish, 
longer than the sepals, and enlarging over the fruit. 
6, with short setaceous filaments, tipped with oblong 
1 anthers. Ovaiy superior, tritjuetrous, glabrous, sup- 
» 3 very short setaceous styles with penciiliform depen- 
Fruit a triquetrous smooth nut, enclosed in the 
Bs, which at the period of maturation are large, ovate- 
[, veined, entire or very slightly waved at the margin 
be base, and have each an oblong, greenish white, or 
purplish tubercle, extending down the middle. (Plate XLVI., 
ii'.; 4: (a) ripe fruit, with the enlarged petals or valves; (h) 
[ustil, magnified ; ((■) nut ; (li) cluster of flowers in the early 
j/eriod of growth ; (r) one of these flowers, slightly magnified.) 
Difirihiition. — Europe, common in England, by ditches 
nnil margins of rivers ; rare in Scotland and Ireland. Floweis 
July and August. 
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Etymotogy. — Tlie origin of the generic name tas Veen ] 
already explained under Sorkel. The specific teiin Hyii«'- 
lapathum is a compound of uSwp, water, and Xairadov. J<>ck . 
the latter heing derived from Aoira^bf, to evacuate, in allwjt m 
to the aperient qualities of some of the species. MiintiiLL:i. 
and some others have supposed that the great Water-dock 
the ^piravvuo) of Dioacorides, and the Herha Britannica ■ 
Pliny. 

Properties and Uses. — The fresh root has a slightly fra^ 
rant odour; and is at first of a reddish colour internally, t ■ ' 
soon changes to a yellowish or yellowish brown hue by >■ 
posure to the air. It has a very astringent, austere, ai: 
bitter taste. The leaves are acescent and somewhat etyj'i 
Muntingius, a professor of botany and medicine at Gnimnj> : 
wrote a treatise in which he endeavoui-s to prove tliis pliuii :- 
be the true Herba Britannica of the ancients ; and in n<t<liti 
to the resemblance in their external characters, he aJdu.: 
instances of the efficacy of the Water-dock in atomacaji- 
Bcelotyrbe, and putrid ulcere of the mouth and UimdLs i 
which affections the plant before mentioned was extolled I ■ 
Dioscorides and FUay. He also contends that the (^ni 
Britannica is not derived from the name of our island, Iral 
from the Teutonic words brit, to consolidate ; tan, a tooili 
and ica signifying ejection, expressing it« power of (astcnir _ 
loose teetb, or of curing the disease which makes tbeni li>i 
More recently Linneus pronounced his favourable opinion 
its effects in scorbutic diseases, both for internal and extenu. j 
application. Lotions and gargles prepared from thu rootauf | 
said to have been used with success in ulcerationB nf ih 
tongue and mouth, relaxed uvula, sore throat, etc. . 
rootv finely powdered, is reputed to be an excellent ■ 
strengthening the gums, removing aordes, and obvuii 
dlty; for this purpose, according to Mturay. it is ;i 
article of the toilet with the Swedish ladiea. The frr^ 
were likewiso applied externally, with the mmu int 
the root. 

The plant has now no acknowledged placo in i 
and, indeed, was but little thought of at the jMinod wbtn I 
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original edition of this work was published ; yet the authors 
considered it possessed of great powers as a remedial agent, so 
that it might be employed in various cutaneous diseases ; also 
in that depraved habit of body whieh in many of its symptoms 
resembles acui-vy; in obstructions of the viscera, hemorrhages, 
hj-pochondriasis, dyspepsia, and a weakened relaxed state of 
the bowels. They also considered that other native speciea 
of Dock, as R. samjwlneus, obtttsifolivs, and criapue, were 
undoubtedly useful, particularly in cutaneous diseases. 



(ENANTHE CROCATA, L. Hemlock Watee-Dbopwoet. . 

Nil. Ord. UvBKLLirEas. 

F. (Enamthb 1 BUG jAunx. G. Bebbncouis. 

Description. — Hoot perennial, fasciculated, of several large 
fusiform tuberous bodies, with long fibres, and exuding an 
acrid, fetid, yellow juice. Stem erect, strong, cylindrical, 
furrowed, hollow, smooth, tinged with yellowish red, much 
branclied, (when wounded, exuding, like the root, a yellowish 
juice), 2 to 5 feet high. Leaves large, bipinnate, piunie wedge- 
shaped or somewhat deltoid, trifid or quadrifid, incised and 
deeply serrated, smooth, veined, deep green ; uppermost some- 
what pinnatifid. Flowers in tenuinal spreading umbels, of 
many rays ; urabellules of numerous rays, aubglobose ; outer- 
most flowers irregular, pedicellate and sterile; those of the 
centre regular, nearly sessile, and fertile. Leaves of the in- 
volucre and involucel various in number and form; those of 
the former usually about o and deciduous, of the latt^ir, more 
numerous and sraalL Calyx small, permanent, with a 5-toothed 
margin, somewhat accrete after flowering. Petals white or 
tinged with piu-ple, slightly radiant, obcordate, emarginate. 
anil inflexed at the point. Filaments slender, tapering, longer 
than the petals, tipped with oblong brownish anthers. Ovary 
inferior, ovate-obloug, supporting 2 subulate, reddish, erectly 
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Spreading styl«s, terminated by acute stigmas. Fruit liuear- 
oblong, crowTied by the penuaneat calyx and elongated style* 
separable into 2 carpels, (marked w-itli 5 obtuse ridges, «>! 
which the 3 interm»Uate ones are slender), each containing a 
terete convex seed. (Plate XLV., fig. 4 : (a) floret of the or- 
cumference ; (h) floret of the centre or disk ; (c) fruit.) 

Dietrihution. — Europe, from France to Spain and It^j. 
Frequent in marshes and ditehes in this country. Flowers in 
July. 

Etymology. — OivavBii is a term applied by TheophrastiLt 
and Dioscoridea to some plant of the umbelliferous kind, and 
is derived from oivij, the vine, at-doc, a flower, alluding, it ia 
supposed, to the vinous smell of the blo:>soms. Matthiiilo^ 
in his Commentary, first applied the name to this gGOua 
Lobel compares this species to the hemlock, referring, wc 
suppose, to some resemblance in its appoarancH or etTect^. 
It is probably on account of its poisonous properties that :' 
still retains the name Hemlock Water-dropwort, as th« fuli- 
age, both in appearance and odour, has more resemblance to 
celery than to hemlock, and the roots are more similar to 
pai'snips ; and these circumstances have been productive of 
unfortunate mistakes. Johnson {Ger. Em. p. 1060) statt^, that 
in his time the roots were sold for tliuse of peony, and wiire 
daily vended in Cheapside by the name of Water liovage. 

One of its old names, Filipendula, alluding Ui the fa.scitu- 
lated tuberous roots, has suggested the common name !►!»]>- 
wort, — also applied to the SpircBa FHipendtUa, a very differoit 
plant, which has. however, the same kind of root Provii 
names of this plant are Dead Tongue, Horse-bane, and tl<n 
fingered Root. 

Properties and Uses. — The roots have not any very < 
agreeable smell or taste, but contain a virulent, poiaHioni 
milky juice, which becomes yellow immediately it ia 
to the air, and which exudes, though less plentifully, from 4 
parts of the herb, when wounded. 

The plant has been introduced into this work cluefly aal 
count of its poisonous properties, its value as a rcmodiaj i 
being undetermined and uncertain. The only recorded o 
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■fittl USB is that given by Dr. Pulteney, of a man who, 
from the age of fifteen to forty, was affected with a most severe 
cutaneous eruption which had resisted every proposed remedy. 
At length he was recommended to take the juice of this plant, 
and heforc he had taken it a month, " he was sensible of a 
very great change for the better ; and by persisting in it for 
some time longer, hia symptoms were almost entirely removed. 
It deserves to be remarked, that this juice never purged, 
although, even in its i-educed dose, it never failed to occasion 
vertigo, nausea, and sickness, which were soon relieved if 
vomiting supervened. After he had thus far recovered, he 
desisted from the juice, but di-ank every morning for breakfast 
an infusion of the leaves. This infusion neither excited nausea 
nor sickness, hut always brought on a slight degree of vertigo. 
The only sensible operation he could observe from the plant 
was, that it produced an increased flow of urine, in which 
there was a copious setliment" 

With regard to its poisonous properties, many deaths have 
been recorded from mistaking the leaves for those of parsley, 
and more particularly from the resemblance that exists between 
itfi roots and those of the skiiret (Sium Siearum) ; besides 
which, its odour is not so unpleasant as to deter the unwary 
from eating it. The following are some of the recorded in- 
stances of its baneful effects. 

Three French prisoners, being in the fields near Pembroke, 
ate a quantity of the plant, which they took for wild celery, 
with bread and butter. One of them was soon after seized 
with violent convulsions, and died in a short time. The other 
two, ignorant of the danger, gave some of the roots to eight of 

I their companions, and in a few minutes were attacked them- 
l^vea, in the same manner as the first ; one of them died ; the 
bther was cured by bleeding and emetics, but for some time he 
experienced a dizziness in the head, though his stomach was 
not disordered. The others, by simitar treatment, quickly 
recovered. 

"At Clonmel, in Ireland, eight boys, mistaking the roots of 
B plant for those of skirret, ate plentifully of them ; about 
r or five hours after, the eldest boy became suddenly con- 
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vulsed, and died ; and before the next morning, four of t 
other boya died in a similar manner. Of the three who s 
vived, one was maniacal several hours, another Ia§t bia i 
and naiLa, but the third escaped unhurt." — PhUosojphio 
Transactions, 1746, vol xliv., p. 227. 

The original authors of thia work mention a case ihi^ 
occurred a few years before they wrote, of a gang of convidl 
working on the embankments near Woolwich, who dug up t 
quantity of the (E. crocala, and as the roots are fleshy i 
sweetish, they were tempted to eat of them. Four of t 
unfortunate men died, and the rest were more or lees ( 
ordered. 



CLXXXV. 
CICUTA VIROSA, L. Water-Hemlock, or Coi 

Kal. Onl. UHBELLIFiaX. 
F. CtavS AQUiTiqO, a. WABeEBBcmBRUNO. 

Description. — Root perennial, veiy thick, hollow, whit&d 
annular, divided by transverse partitions into several 1 
cells, and furnished with many fibres, in whorled fasielM 
Stem erect, laige, hollow, branched, leafy, slightly str 
glabrous, light green, 2 to + feet high ; lower flowciing biunchd 
alternate, shorter than the stem; uppermost opposite, longi 
than the stem. Leaves alternate, potiulate, Iiiternate; Iowa 
BomotimeB tritemate or pinnated, 12 to 16 inches long; lei 
with lanceolate, deeply serrated, nearly sessile aegraents ; 
tui'es whitish at the points. Umbels large, of many rsys, I: 
opposite the leaves and terminal, with an involucre of a 
linear pinnatifid leaves, or wanting, and an involucd \ 
numerous subulate reflex-spreading leaves. Calyx diviji 
into 5 small, ovate-deltoid, acute, spreading segments. ComUl 
whiti', or slightly tinged with green or fleslt colour ; of fi« 
obcoiiiate acute petals, inflexed at the poinbt. Kilameata ) 
subulate, white, spreading, longer than the petals, tipjHsd wit^ 
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Mymous flesh -coloured anthcra. Ovary ovate-turbinate, 
glaliratis, supporting 2 short styles, at first connivent, erect, 
afterwards divaricating, temiinated by simple stigDiaa. Fruit 
roundisli, compressed at the aides, didymous, crowned with the 
teeth of the calyx, the fleshy disk and the divaricating styles, 
and separating into 2 carpels. (Plate XLVI., fig. 1 : (a) calyx ; 
(fc) entire flower, magnified ; (c) fiiiit.) 

Distt'ibiition. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia to Kamschatka. 
On the margins of rivers, lakes, and ditches, in many parts of 
England ; some parts of Scotland and Irolaud, Flowers July 
and August. 

Et'jmology. — dciUa was a name given by the Latins to the 
space between the joints of a reed used as a shepherd's pipe, 
and hence appUed to this plant, which has hollow stems. It is 
doubtful whether our Water-hemlock or the spotted hemlock 
is the Cicuta of Pliny, who evidently intends by that name 
the Kwvuov of the Greeks, and the Athenian state-poison. 
Haller is of opuiion that this jiolson was obtained from our 
Otouta virosa, and not from dytiiuni vmcvJnlvmi. But if the 
account of the death of Socrates, in the Pluedon of Plato, be 
a correct and not an embellished or fictitious narrative, the 
same objection applies to one as to the other. It is astonishing 
that the Water-hemlock should be associated by some of the 
old botanists with Sium, or water-parsnip, and called by 
Gerard "long-leaved Water-cresses," without any allusion to 
its poisonous properties. This plant is generally intended by 
the old authors when they use the term Cicuta, but the 
spotted hemlock {Conium maculatv/m) was also called Cicuta, 
and there is reason to fear that they have sometimes been con- 
founded. Wepfer, indeed, confounds the water-dropwort, 
described in the preceding article, with ihe present species; 
and it is not improbable, tliat the same error has been com- 
mitted by others who speak of the roots l>eing eaten in mistake 
for parsnips, unless, indeed, we asci'ibe to those who partook of 
them more than a cununon share of ignorance — the large, 
annular, hollow root having very little resemblance to a 
parsnip. 

Propertiea and Uses. — The root, wounded in spring, pours 
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forth a yellowish juice, which is principally cootained in i 
vessels of the cortical part It has a heavy narcoUc i 
asd an acrid, hot taste. The lower leaves are described I 
having the same properties in a less dcgrea Tho folij 
when bruised, smells like ctlery, but b more pungmt, i 
its flavour has been compared to that of parsley. 

The properties of this plant as an internal remedy, c 
scarcely bo said to have been essayed by any practitiooei 
Ber^ua {Mai. Med. i. p. 2U) has the following account of I 
experience with it. " I have never exhibited the CHcata ^ 
its recent state, bat I have given pills made of the expi 
and inspissated juice, and the powdered leaves to a fee 
labouring under cancer of the breast. I began with a t 
dose, which was gratlually increased to three drachms ( 
but no sensible effect was produced. I prescribed for anotli 
person a saturated decoction of the dried herb to be applil 
externally; he by mistake drank the whole, ammmtutg I 
four pints, within two hours, but experienced no ill offeC 
From this it is evident that the dried plant is efTute ; and 9 
any good effect is obtained, it must be from the fresh njot w 
its milky juica 

It is presumed to be analogous to the conium. or common 
hemlock, and still more energetic in its effects than that vege- 
table, for which, indeed, it is substituted in the Danish Pbar- 
macoptfia. We have several accounts of its emptrical use 
externally. Thus, in an endemic disease prevalent in West* 
phalia, called varen, resembling wandering gout, in which 
abscesses are formed, a cataplasm of the r<H>t has boen 
applied with success. The Siberians use it in the luutic fonn 
as a remedy for venereal herpes ; and in pains afftxiting \he 
itack and ischiadic region, they rub the part with the bniistd 
root, taking care not to touch the spine, lost the malady ehoul'i 
Vie aggravated. In the same manner the Knm.'4:hntdalve use !'■ 
in lumbago, by rubbing the affecletl part before the 6r«, Iti 
Nom'ay also, it is used as an external remoly for gouty pain^ 
The plant is more celebrated for its puisonouK than (•" 
its medicinal properties. According to Withering, cow« oft" 
cat it in xpring, and are killed by it^ but as the «uiiib»'^ 
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I advances, and ite sceut becomes stronger, they carefully avuid 
it. Though a certain and fatal poison to cows, goats devour 
it greedily vrith impunity, horses and sheep eat it with safety. 

,. Gmelln asserts thai it is innocuous to horses, but Gadd denies 

Of its poisonous effects upon cows there can he no 

[uestion. Three oxen died from eating the roots, which were 

■thrown by the current In spring upon the banks of a rivor 
Rosl^a, in Sweden. Liimeus found that a disease 

■which carried off a great number of cattle every spring at 
S'omea in Westrobothnia, was occasioned by the Water- 
Ikemlock. This discovery was the more important, as the 

Fafiection was of such a nature, that in flaying the animals, 
although yet warm, wherever their blood came in contact with 
the human body, it caused inflammation and gangrene, and 
even the exhalations from the carcases had a similar effect. 
This illustrious naturalist is of opinion, that the Water-hem- 
lock ifl more energetic than the spotted hemlock, and less so 
than the hemlock water-dropwort. The root appears to be 

I moat virulent in spring, and the foliage in summer. Wepfer 
lelatca, that the root is poisonous to dogs, wolves, and eagles, 
and the leaves, though less powerful, have proved fatal to 
geese. He observed that dogs began to stagger soon after 
Bwallowiug the poison, and were dejected or agitated, and 
their heads trembled; after which they expeiienced thirst, and 
frequent eructations, and a greenish foam flowed from their 
mouth ; then followed vomiting, diarrhoea, enuresis, and con- 



The effects of this plant upon man are those of a powerful 
I'BCrid narcotic, having much affinity with the water-dropwort 
■ already delineated, although more decidedly narcotic than the 
flatter, which Orflla therefore places among the acrids, and the 
I "Water-hemlock among the narcotico-acrids. 

Wepfer tells us of eight children who ate of the root, niis- 

f taking it for paisnip. One of them quickly experienced great 

■pain at the pit of the stomach, " et humi prostratus uiHuam 

I impetu ad viri altitudinem erainxit." He was then 

Seized with convulsions and became insensible; the jaws were 

Hiked, the eyes rolled, and blood issued from the ears ; he 
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had &^aeot hkeop and ethria to roout, and daring Uie eon- 1 
Toleions the head was bent badnnrds, and the spitw ml 
arched Uiat a child might have cz«pt betnefi the bodjr aodfl 
the bed beneath. He giadoafly became weaker, and his deathj 
took pUce aboat half an lurar trom the fir^ appeanutee nf the I 
symptoms. After death the abdomen and face swelled, 
alight lividness wan ohaerved near the eyea, and a greenish I 
Truth ia§aed &om the mouth. Another of the children died. I 
and of the six who rorvived, a little girl had tetanic fits, I 
followed by cooiplet*^ coma, which lasted for tweiitT-fonr I 
hotua. 



CLXXXTl 

APItJM NODIFLORUM, Reich. 

Procumbent Water-Parssip. 

Nat. Ord, Umbelutzba. 

F. Bkblx roditlore. G. ScsziBaiuoH. 

DejicripHon. — Boot perennial, long, creeping beaet with^ 
numerous fibres. Siom procumbent, rooting, striated, jointed, J 
thick, succulent, branched, usually floating on the water, aboat f 
a foot long. Leaves alternate, pinnate, composed of 3 or 4 pair 1 
of pimue and a terminal one, which are ovate or elliptioal, J 
acute, sessile, nearly equally serrated ; those of the radical I 
leaves have sometimes a lobe at the base on the upper margin. I 
Flowers in umbels, which are sessile or nearly so, and oppooito I 
the leaves, composed of C to 9 general and partial rays ; iavo- I 
lucre of one deciduous leaf or wanting, involucel of 5 to ' 
ovate-lanceolate reflexed leaves. Calyx small and indistinct, I 
6-tootIied. Petals 5, whit«, ovate, entire, slightly incurved f 
at thi- apex, and somewhat radiant. Filaments 5, slender, I 
spreading, rather longer than the corolla, and tipped with I 
roundish antliers. Ovary small, inferior, supportlug 2 abort I 
rclloxcd styles, terminated by obtuse stigmas. Fruit orata* I 
torbinatc, slightly compressed laterally. (Plate SLVII., fig. S :1 
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I entire flower, magnified ; (h) fruit, natural siite ; (c) the 
me, magnified.) 
Distfibiition. — Europe from Belgium Houthwarda, Northern 
Common in this country by tlie aides of rivulets, 
kea, and ditches. Flowers July and August. 

Etym.ology. — Tlie generic name originates from apon, the 
sltic for water, in allusion to the habit of the plant. 
Propertka aitd Uses. — The fresh leaves of this plant are 
r succulent, nearly inodorous, and very slightly acrid and 
Ditter to the taste. They are reputed to be a mild antiscor- 
butic, diuretic, and deobstruent. The plant was formerly 
admitted into the London Pharmacopa>ia as a corrector of 
acrid humours, especially when manifested by cutaneous erup- 
tions and tumours of the lymphatic system. It has long Iieen 
known as a popular remedy for what are called scorbutic com- 
plaints. Dr Withering gives an account of its successful apph- 
cation in an obstinate cutaneous complaint, by taking three 
large spoonfuls of the juice twice a day. The expressed juice 
has also been recommended by Dr. Underwood in those erup- 
tions which frequently infest the tacee and necks of children. 



AlISMA PLANTAOO, L. Great Water-Plantain. 

Nat. Onl. AuaMAOBX. 

F, Plantain d'kad. Q. FBoBeaLOFriL, Wabbkbwioibigh. 

DeecHption. — Boot perennial, somewhat bulbous, covered 
lith a whitish epidermis, and furnished with a tuft of 
tnerous descending fibres. Stem or scape erect, obtusely 
triangular, naked, smootJi, tinged with purple, 1 to 3 feet 
high. Leaves all radical, ovate, cordate at the base, acute, 
smooth, entire, nearly erect, slightly waved, marked with a 
prominent midrib, and about 6 parallel -converging secondary 
ribs; all on long, tapering petioles, deeply channelled, sheathing 
and purplish at the base. Flowers terminal on the scape, in 
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a long panicle of distant spreading whorls, generally of ( 
branched rays in a whorl, alternately longer and sbott 
peduncles obtusely triangular, with membranous, sheathiil( 
marcescent stipules at the baae. Calys of 3 ovat«. concaveT" 
spreading, striated sepals, membranous at the margin. CorxillA 
of 3 roundish spreading petals, pale rose-purple colour, rath» 
ja^ed at the edge, shrivelling, with short yellowish clawi 
Stamens 6, with subulate slightly incurved filaments, tippi 
with greenish anthers. Ovaries small, in a circle, numero 
each supporting a filiform erect style and a simple stigi 
Fruit of 20 to 30 clustered, depressed, ovate, obsolet 
trigonal capsules, indehiscent, each containing a single 
Seed destitute of albumen, embryo shaped like a horse-s 
(Plate XL VII., fig. 1: (a) entire flower ; (b) the same, ' 
at the back to show the calyx ; (c) pistil.) 

lyist-nhuHon.-^ArctJc and northern temperate ; 
Himalaya, Australia. Common in this country on the t 
of lakes, rivers, and ditches. Flowers June to August 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from alia, n 
in Celtic. The present species has been considered by soi 
be the \itfiwviov, and vivpoiSt^, of DioscorideB, and the I 
sylvestria of Pliny, but there is no means of deciding t 
point. The common name Water-plantain refers to 
resemblance between its loaves and those of the i 
plantain ; it is also called Greater Thrumwort. 

It is singular that nearly all the older botanista shoi 
have placed this plant among the Plantains, which it r 
merely in its leaves, while in natural character and qualiti 
has more analogy with the Ranunculus tribe. 

Properties aitd Uses.— The foliage of Water-plantun ii 
an acrid nature, and deleterious to sheep and catUe; 
according to the Swedish experiments, it is eaten by { 
and horaea. The root contains an acrid jnic«, which \ 
removed by expression, or dispersed by boiling, the rosidiM 
an amylaceous fecula of a nutritive character, nml is i 
be commonly eaten by the Kalmuc Tartars. The IVmih I 
also oontAin an acrid principle of a fugitive kind, n 1 
when thorouahly dried tliey are inert. TTie ruot 1 
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years aince greatly eulogized, paiiieularly in Russia, as a 
remedy for hydrophobia. Lewahin. Burdach, Moser, and others 
liave, indeed, published several cases in which it acted appa- 
rently as an antilyssic, given internally to the extent of 2^ 
drachms daily, and the leaves applied, in the form of poultice, 
to the wound. The powdered root has also been given with 
reputed success as a substitute for bearberry, in cases of 
irritable bladder ; and De Haen states that the root, mace- 
rated in wine, has procured relief in calculus. The fresh leaves 
applied to the surface of the skin have an irritant and vesi- 
catory effect. According to Ettmuller, they have been applied 
to the wrists of those labouiing under intermittent fevers, 
with marked success ; he also asserts that the same, bruised 
and applied to the (Edematous legs of dropsical subjects, excite 
copious vesicles, by the puncture of which the serum is drawn 
otf and great relief afforded. 



CLXxxvni. 
SALTS ALBA, L. White Willow. 

Nat. Ord. SALICINX.S. 

F, Sauli. O. Wrisbe Weidb. 

Description. — A tree sometimes 80 feet high, with a straight 
trunk, with cinei-eoua cracked bark; branches numerous, erectly 
spreading, with grey, reddish, or brownish green bark ; inner 
bark green. Leaves alternate, petiolate, elliptic- lanceolate, 
acuminate, shining and pubescent above, white and silky 
beneath, acutely scn-ated, lower serratures glandulose. Male 
flowers in pedunculate, cylindrical, obtuse catkins, 1 to 2 
inches long, subtended by a few bracts, and composed of 
imbricated, oblong, hirsute scales, tinged with biown and 
crimson; each scale including 2 stamens, with an (ibcordate, 
nectariferous gland in front, ami an oblong one bt'Lind. 
Female flowers in slender, cylindrical catkins, on long 
peduncles, and consist of imbricated, oblong scales, each fur- 
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nished witli a roundish, ovate, nectariferous gland, and. 
glabrous ovary, eapporting a very short bifid style, teni 
by 4 obtuse stigmas. Capsule glabrous, ovateH>blong, 
cose at tlie base, nearly sessile, 1-celled, opening at tbe 
with 2 valves reflexed outwards, containing a single 
crowned with a white shining tuft (Plate XLVUI., fig. 
{a) male catkin ; (fc) single liower, with its scale 
(c) female catkin ; (<Z} pistil, magnified ; (e) capsule, 
maturity ; (/) seed.) 

DistrHmCKm. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, We* 
Asia, to North- Western India. Frequent in moist wi 
hedge-rows, and by river-sides in this country. Flowei 
May. 

Eti/moUigy. — The name of the genua is compounded ol 
Celtic words sai, near, lis, the water. It was called m 
Greek, from inrai, to be of quick growth. It is supposed t 
the irta Xivkt, of Theophrastus. The Welsh name for Wi 
is Gwilou. 

It ia supposed that from the drooping aspect of the W( 
ing Willow, a branch or garland of the tree before o 
considered emblematic of a hapless lover. Therefore it 
peculiarly appropriate that tbe Queen in HanUH ahotild i 
mence her description of Ophelia's death by saying — 

" There is ft Willow grows aslsot the brook. 
That aboivs hia hoar leavM lu llie glassy stream ;" 

and that " therewith " the luckless girl should make 
garlands," 

Projierlies avd Uses, — The recent bark has a poculiarot 
and a bitter astringent balsamic taste, becoming inodoroaa 
more styptic by keeping. Its virtues are extracted by water 

Tlie wood ia very white, tough, light, and pliable, ainl i- 
used for flooring, and for making chests, boxes, uiilk-p«.il- 
butter-firkins, and hoops for casks. It is also convertibli* iuu 
excellent charcoal, for gimpowder. The bark is u-seful in 
tanning, and imparts a cinnamon colour to j-am. Ho*ws. 
cows, sheep, and goats eat the loaves and young shoots ; »ri I 
the blossoms are cugorly sought after by beos. 

Fiuuing over tbe praises beatowvd by the ancaenlA upui: 
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the Willow for its good effects in diseases of the nerves, gout, 
hemorrhages, obstructions of the liver, wounds, etc., we find it 
recommended in later times as a valuable remedy for inter- 
mittent fevers. Tlie Rev. E. Stone relates, in the Philofo- 
phical TraneaclioTis, vol. liii., 1703, that he gave the pow- 
dered bark in two Bcruple doses, repeated every four hours 
between the paroxysms, in fifty cases of ague with complete 
success. Clossius, Gunz, Coste, WiUemet and othera have 
recommended the use of the plant in similar diseases, as well 
as in dy3pep.sia, dropsy, phthisis, and hectic fever. 

Externally, it has been applied, either in powder or by 
fomentation, to atonic, fungous, and gangrenous ulcers. Haller 
recommends hatha made of the decoction for strengthening the 
debilitated limbs of children. 



CLXXXIX. 
ASPERULA ODORATA, L. Sweet Woodruff. 

Nat. Ord. 'BuBliCKX. 
F. AsPBIinLE ODOBANTE, PmT SIEOI7ET. G. T^'a. 



Description.— ^aoi perennial, creeping a little below the 
surface of the soil, and furnished at the juinta with several 
small descending fibres. Stems numerous, erect, simple, herba- 
ceous, smooth, tetragonal, leafy, green above, purphsh brown 
towards the base, G to 18 inches high. Leaves 7 to 9 in a 
whorl, usually 8, bright green, lanceolate, acute, rough only at 
the margin and on the midrib; lower ones smaller, obovate- 
lanceolato, commonly 7 in a whorl. Flowers in a terminal, 
erect, naked corymb, which is generally composed of 3 principal 
brandies, and 4 secondary ones. Calyx a small superior margin 
upon the ovary, witli an obaoletely 4-toothed limb. Corolla 
snow-white, funnel-shaped, with a very short tube and a 
4-partGd limb; segments ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, spreading, 
Stanifns 4, with short white filaments, and oblong, obtuse, 
erect anthers, situated between the segments of the corolla. 
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Ovary inferior, roundish, obsoletely didymous, supportiirj 
2 filit'orm styles, united above the middle, terminated f 
globose stigmas. Fruit rough with ascending bristles, n 
crowned by the calyx, separable into 2 carpels, each of wliii ; 
ia dry, indehiscent, and contains a single seed. (Plate XXVII 
fig. 4: (a) corolla, opened to show the stamens; (b) pisiil. 
(c) fruit.) 

DistrihuHon. — Europe. Northern Africa, Siberia, West*™ 
Asia. Woods and shady places in Britain. Flowera May ami 
June. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from at}' 
rough, in allusion to the rough leaves of some of the spcci- • 
The common name Woodruff, corrupted into Woodroof u'k 
Woodrnoffe, refers to the whorled position of the leaves, M. 
an old-fashioned raff; also compared to the rowel of a s|>ii: 
whence the names Woodrowel and Woodrow. 

Properties and Uses. — It ia remarkable that the fresh plant 
in almost destitute of odour; but when dried, it exbalcn i 
delightful and lasting fragrance, which has been comparvl i ■ 
the odour of vernal grass, or melilot, approaching to tlinl ■ : 
peach-blossoms. It has an astringent and sulwalino tasi 
which it imparts both to water and spirit. The plant is rnii . 
by cows, horses, goats, and sheep, and is said to in'Tw 
the milk of those animals, especially of the first mc'iition'''l 
Infused in wine or beer, it imparts an agreeable flavour t" 
those liquors ; and may be kept among clothes, like lavender 
as a perfimiB, and to preserve them from insects. 

The properties attributed to this plant by the old writea 
are those of a diuretic, deobstruent, and vulnerary. It btf 
been highly commended in obstructions of the liver. Itiliaiy 
ducts, and mesenteric glands, in jaundice, and even in ii&raljsit. 
epilepsy, and hydrophobia. In exanthemata and some bh*- 
neous affections it is also reported Ui have heen used wHfc 
advantage. Simon Pauli speaks favourably of the ©ffi'ntd <4 a 
strong decoction of the plant, applied externally as a lf>Uou U 
scabies. The fresh and bruised herb is applied by the oottnUj 
people t« inflammatory swellings and to wounds. 

The only British species of the genua boxtdea thai 
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^-described is the Squinancy Woodruff {A. cynancfiica), so 
named because of ita reputed eiBcacy aa a gargle in sore throat 
and quinsy. 



CXC. 

OXALIS ACETOSELLA, L. Wood-Soerel 

Nal. Ord. Gbbahuoeje. 

F. OSALIDB, AUiKLmA. O. SAiniBKUEB, KuCKnOKBUBE. 

t Description. — Rhizome horizontal, creeping, somewhat 
nted, consisting of several alternate, fleshy, ovate-gibbous, 
I scales, attached to a filifonn axis, from which descend, at 
prt distances, the slender radiclos or fibres. Leaves all pro- 
1 from the neck of the root on long, reddish, slender, naked, 
[g;htly pubescent petioles; 3 to 4 inches high. Lamina of 
Ich leaf composed of 3 obcordate, entire leaflets, bright 
illowish green, often purplish beneath, slightly hairy, apread- 
{, drooping at night. Scapes rather longer than the leaves, 
I among which they spring; peduncle pubescent, erect, 
ihed above the middle with 2 small, ovate, scaly bract*. 
r solitary, delicate, somewhat drooping. Calyx divided 
into short, ovate-oblong sepals, rather membranous and ciliate 
at the margin, often tinged with purple. Petals 5, ovate- 
cuneiform, retuse, white or pale flesh colour, striated with 
purplish veins, attached to the receptacle by small yellowish 
claws. Stamens 10, with subulate, white, erect filaments, the 
5 outer much shorter than the rest, tipped with roundish, sub- 
trigonal, innate, 2-celled, yellow anthers. Ovary superior, 
roundish, angular, supporting 5 filiform erect styles a little 
longer than the inner stamens, terminated by capitate stigmas. 
Fruit a membranous, spotted, 5-angled, 5-celled capsule, open- 
ing by 5 valves ; each cell containing 2 or 3 seeds attached to 
the axis. Seeds cordate, convex, longitudinally striated, bright 
reddish brown, each covered with a shining white tegument 
resembling an arillus, which is at first closed, but at maturity 
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rolls back from the apex elftstically 
considerable force. (Plate XLVII., fig. 3 : (a) stamens and 
pistils ; (b) stamen, magnified ; (c) styles, separate ; (d) capsule ; 
(c) seed.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia. 
and Western Asia to the Himalaya. Eastern and Western 
North America^ Abundant in moist shady places in Britain- 
Flo wera April to August. 

EiymolAiify.—The generic name is derived from o£uci ahaip 
or acid ; and the specific name has a similar origin. The pi 
before us is probably the oxys of Pliny, which, he says, "fo 
tenia habet." When natural history, with almost every othi 
science, was confined to cloisters, the monks gave this plant 
the name of Alleluia, from its being in flower about Pascli&l 
week, when Alleluia was accustomed to be sung in church.is. 
Another synonym, Lujula, is either corrupted from the pn - 
ceding, or from the Calabrian name of the plant. JuHola. !i- 
provincial and ancient English names are, Sour Trefoil, Wood 
sour, Stubwort, and Cuckoo's Meat ; the latter was ^ven 
because it flowers with the singing of the cuckoo. 

Properties atid Uses. — This plant is quite inodorous, but 
has an agreeable penetrating acid taste, resembling Uiat 'if 
lemons or tartaric acid. The foliage is eaten by goatn, she^fv 
and swine; it is disliked by cows, and totally refused i>i 
horses. The leaves form a more elegant salad than thoae oi 
common sorreL 

Wood Sorrel has had the reputation of being refrigennt 
attenuating and antiseptic, appeasing thirst, diminishing fehfil- 
heat, and favouring the secretion of urine ; hence it is descriU-1 
as being used advantageously in putrid, inflammatory, aii 1 
bilious fevers. It has also been recominunded in diarrha*a sii ; 
bilious dysentery, and especially in acute inflammatory stsT^- 
of the kidneys, bladder, and urethral canal, and obtrtni' -.' 
the urinary passages in general An infusion of lln- 
a pleasant drink in ardent fevers ; the addition of a ii 
will increase its refrigerating and diuretic cSecta. \\: 
the herb, wrapped in a cabbage leaf auil nmccraUid i , 
ashes until reduced to a pulp, is said to bavu bevu . . 
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fully applied to scrofuloua ulcers. A very agreeable conserve 
is made by beating up the fresli leaves with twice their 
weight of loaf-sugar. A sjTup and an extract have also a 
place in some foreign pharmacopeias. The crystallized salt, 
or binoxalate of potass, dissolved in water with a little sugar, 
forms a pleasant drink resembling lemonade. 



CXCI. 
ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM, L. Wormwood. 

Nat. Ord. COMPOBIT*. 

-F. ABsnrrHE, ALUrNK. 0. Webhoth. 

Description. — Root perennial, rather thick, yellowish, lig- 
neous, branched, fibrous. Stem erect, firm, angular, striated, 
villous, pale green, branched, leafy, I to 2 feet high ; branches 
axillary, leafy, and floriferous. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
doubly and irregularly pinnatifid (the lowermost nearly bipin- 
jiate), with lanceolate, entire segments, and clothed with short 
Hilky down. Flowers collected into leafy erect panicles ; leaves 
or bracts 3-lobed, uppermost entire and linear-lanceolate ; each 
tlowor pedicellate, hemispherical, drooping, brownish yellow, 
subtended by a linear-subulate bract. Involucre of several 
imbricated scales, exterior very small and subulate, inner ovate 
and scarious. Florets of the disk numerous, hermaphrodite, 
tubular, 5-cIefl at the margin, with 5 short stamens and 2 
large recurved styles tipped with bifid stigmas ; those of the 
ray few, short, ovate, subulate, and including only an esserted 
bifid style. Fruit consists of small naked obovate, achentss, 
seated on a convex villous receptacle. (Plate XLVIII., fig. 3 ; 
(a) receptacle, magnified, with two scales and one floret remain- 
ing ; (h) floret of the disk ; (c) floret of the ray ; (d) aehene.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Dahuria, 
North-Weatem India, North America. Waste place.') in this 
country. Flowers August to September 
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Etymology. — The specific name Absinthinnj ia derived fro 
oi/xvOtof . and that from a, without, i/^tf doc. delight, probably in 
allusion to its very bitter taste. Wormwood seems to be a 
alteration of Wormwort, referring to its property of expelling 



Properties and Uaea.— The odour of com^non Wormwood 
is atrong, aromatic, but to raany persons very disagreeabli? . 
the taste is intensely bitter, persistent, slightly pungent, ami 
nauseous. The flowers are less bitter and nauseous than the 
leaves ; the root is warm, aromatic, and much less bitter than 
the other parts of the plant According to the Swodi^l 
experiments. Wormwood is eaten by cows, horses, and sheep, 
but is disliked by goats, and refused by swine. It i 
impart a bitter taste to the Baah and milk of animals that feS 
upon it. ltd scent is reported to drive away fl'tns and < 
insects. It was formerly esteemed as a tonic, febrifuge, i 
anthelmintic; and externally, as a discutient and antisepl 
It has been used in intermittent fevers, combined with a 
aromatic, as well as in hypochondriasis, jaundice, dropsy, I 
scurvy, and worm cases. It has also been rec 
hysteria, and as an emmenagogue. Dioscorides. who i 
mends it in several of the above-mentioned dist 
affirms that it ia a preventive of intoxication and an taU^ 
against its ill eflects; indeed, the " pocuZum i^im 
has long been a favourite beverage. 

Externally, infusion of wormwood is by soma ( 
a useful fomentation for inflammatory pains, tQtnoare, 
gangrene ; and combined with chamomile flowers and 1 
leaves, it forms the anodyne fotua communis of the old p 
macopceia. The recent herb is said to have been applim] t 
good effect to oedematous swellings. The infusion, with a i 
drops of the essential oil of the plant, is reputtxl to bo u 
in preventing the hair from falling off. The salt obtAioodfl 
lixiviating and evaporating the ashes of the pluut — fan 
much used, and highly celebrated, by the nArnit of ' 
Wormwood " — ^is merely carbonate of potash. It ynn i 
proified as a resolvent, antacid and diuretic. A acruplo of d 
aalt, diflsolvcd in water with a UtUe sugar, poured : 
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wnful of lemon-juice, constituted the famous " saline 
Wght " used for allaying vomiting, dimimahing febrile heat, 
1 quieting nervous irritability. 



ACHILLEA MILLEFOLIUM, L. 
Yarrow, or Milfoil. 
Nat. Ord. Coupoen^. 
F. Mtllefettille, Herbe aux gbaspsntieub. 0. Schafoaiibk. ^ 

iJesmpiion.— Root perennial, creeping, cylindrical, with a 
few slender, white or piuliisb, subterranean shoots, and several 
descending fibres. Stem erect, simple, and smooth below, 
towards the summit striated, woolly, and somewhat branched, 
tinged with reddish purple, about a foot high. Leaves ses- 
sile, alternate, elongated, semi-amplexicaul, bipinnate; pinnse 
numerous, opposite ; segments deeply lobed, often trifid, acute, 
hairy beneath ; radical leaves the longest, with membranous, 
^port, rather sheathing petioles. Flowers form a terminal, 
wtigiate, paniculate corymb, with oblong, pubescent, pinna- 
ifld bracts at the base of the peduncles. Involucre ovate, 
, of several imbricated, ovate, concave, downy scales, 
mbranous and brownish at the margin. Florets of the disk 
Wut 12, small, hermaphrodite, with a yellowish tube, and a 
limb of 5 short revolute segments ; florets of the ray 7 to 10, 
ligulate, white, pink, or purple, spreading, roundish, retuse, 
^btusely 3-toothed, and contain only a pistil, which is rather 
r than the tube. Filaments 5, short and slender ; anthers 
low, connected. Ovary oblong, somewhat compressed, gla- 
rous, supporting a capillary style, and a bifid, refiexed stigma, 
ait, or achene, linear-cuneiform, brownish white, somewhat 
nthed at the summit, seated on a flat, chaffy receptacle. 
Plate SLVIII., fig. 4 : (a) fiower-head, somewhat magnified ; 
Q)) floret of the ray, magnified ; (c) fioret of the disk, mag- 
nified.) 
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Diatriba.tion. — Europe (Arctic), temperate and colder part 
of Northern Asia, Himalaya, North America. Common 
pastures and way -sides in Britain. Flowers May to Sept«ml 

EtynwlogT/.~The genus derives its name from the 
Achilles, who is said to have discovered its virtues. One 
the common names. Milfoil, is a corruption of the Latin MUU 
folium, referring to the much-divided leaves. It is sometime! 
called Nosebleed, aa the leaves, introduced up the nose, b; 
means of their short hairs act as a mechanical irritant am 
cause it to bleed, thus affording relief to the megrim, as Geran 
informs us. 

Propertke and Uses. — The leaves have a weak, fragr&o 
smell, and a bitterish, astringent taste. The flowers, nibbe 
between the fingers, have a stronger, more aromatic odour, an 
a bitterish, warm, somewhat pungent taste. The 3ubt«rraoM 
shoots of the root have also a pungent, rather pleasant flavoa 
Linneus olaervos, that the Dalecamians are accust^tmod \ 
infuse the leaves and flowers of this plant in beer, while in 
state of fermentation, with a view to increase its intoxicatin|> 
effects. Batsch employed it in tanning. It is eat«n tiy ttbe^ 
and swine, but is not relished by horses, cows, or goata. 

It is considered by some to be the Srporiorfif ;^iXio^uXXor 
uf the Greek writers, much commended by them as a styptJC 
and vulnerary, and as an astringent in hemorrhagic comploioU. 
They ascribed ita discovery to Achillea, and pretended that by 
means of it he healed the wounds of his companions in amw 
In later times, its reputation as a styptic and astringent ha-i 
been revived by Stahl. Hoffinann, Buchwald, and Chomtl, who 
severally recommend it in hemorrhages from the stomadi. 
lungs, and uterus, and in dysentery. Moreover, in consoqucjicG 
of its volatile principle, it has been lauded in colic, cardial^Ji, 
flatulence, epilepsy, hypochondriasis, etc. It haa olao been 
called diuretic and anti-rheumatic. Acconling to Gnnoer, it ia 
much used in Norway for the cure of rheumatism. 

Externally, a strung decoction of the leftvos has buen saote- 
times used to stop bleeding at the nose, as an application to 
homorrhoiils, and as an injection in leucorrhtBa. The ftowur- 
iiig tope, boiled in water, also form a useful anu'l^'ne fomeuta- 



m, with or without chamomile. The bruised herb, or an 
btment made of it, is somotimes applied by the peasantry to 
»h cuts, brmses, etc. 



TAXUS BACCATA. L. Yew. 

Nat. Ord. CosiFEas. 

F. Ir. 0. EiBi. 

I>esoTipti.<m. — A tree rangiDg from 15 to 50 feet high when 
old, with a very thick trunk, covered with a rough, cracked, 
dark brown bark, which easily peels off; branches very 
numerous, and spread nearly horizontally. Leaves peraistent, 
deep green, linear, acute, very entire, crowded, arranged in two 
opposite rows. Flowers dicecious, small, nearly sessile, axillary. 
Male flowers have a perianth of 6 to 8 scales, and a cylindrical 
column which supports several stamens, the anthers disposed 
circularly in the form of a buckler, and opening beneath ; 
female flowers solitary and naked, each with an urceolato scaly 
perianth, and an ovary pierced at the apex with a small orifice 
which answers to the stigma. Fruit an ovate-globose drupe, 
bright red when ripe, subtended by the outer permanent scales, 
or bracts ; the succulent covering composed of the enlarged 
perianth almost enveloping the nnt, which is obovate-oblong, 
compressed, pointed, tawny, with a thin, hard, brittle shell, and 
a white mealy nucleus or kernel ; embryo central straight. 
(Plate XLVIII, fig. 2 : (a) leaf, natural size ; (b) male flower ; 
(c)] female flower; ((/) vertical section of the drape, showing 
the nut ; (e) nut, slightly magnified ; (/) horizontal section of 
the seed ; (g) kernel ; (It) longitudinal section of the same, to 
show the embryo.) 

LHstribution. — Northern temperate regions, from the Atlas, 
Taurus, Himalaya, and Mexico to the arctic cirele. It occurs 
in rocky glens and mountainous woods in this country, but is 
rare in a native state. Flowers in March. 
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Etymolo'iy a-nd History. — Taxus, the name of this ( 
and ToEftCi an arrow, have probably the same orij^, ra£i« 
(q. tasnca) being with the ancients a common appellation fol 
poisons ; and it is possible that arrows in the old time wei 
poisoned with the juice of Yew. According to Matthiolus, tl 
tree ia the aittXa^ of Dioacorldcs, tlie juiAoc of Theophra 
and tbu a^uXos of Nicander. The common name Yew i 
corruption of the Celtic word iw, green. 

The Yew-ti-ee is mentioned by Cffisar aa very common £ 
Gaul and Germany. It was planted by our ancestoiv I 
churchyards, because of its value in the manufacture of t 
according to some ; but, aa Ray more correctly observoB, I 
was there stationed as a symbol of immortality ; and from if 
sombre aspect, it is well suited to tell " of graves, and worn 
and epitaphs," A custom still exists, it is said, in 
of Wales and Ireland, of carrying twigs of this and ott 
evergreens at funerals and throwing them into the grave * 
the corpse. The bow being so important an engine of w&rfai 
in early days, and the Yew being generally allowed to f 
the best wood for that purpose, waa highly valued, and varioi 
laws were enacted respecting it from the time of Edward I 
to that of Elizabeth. By a statute of the fifth year of Edwsl 
the Third, every Englishman was directed to have a bow 4 
his own height ; and the supply in this country being Sat t 
scanty, Yew was largely imported from abroad. Every a 
trading with Venice was obliged to bring home ten bow-sten 
with every butt of malmsey. 

The Yew is exceedingly long-lived, and often attainsJ 
prodigious magnitude. The Crowhurst Yew, near UM«tii)gB,fl 
tliirty feet in circumference. The noble Yew in Fort' 
churchyard, at the entrance to Glen Lyon, measured, avoonj 
to Pennant, fifty-six feet and a half in circumference ; it s 
remains, though reduced to a mere shell In Clicfden n 
there are still more extraordinary remains of thid tree ; i 
one called the Hedsor Yew is said to measure twvo^-8 
feet in diameter. 

The plant ia very patient of the shears, and when t 
ancient style of horticulture was in vogue, it was clippod i 
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all sorts of stapes and forms. When allowed to take its 
natural shape, it ja one of the handsomest of the British ever- 
greens, and a good shelter for tender trees and shrubs. 

Properties and Uses.— -The wood of this tree h resinous, 
and has a slight terebinthtne odour. The leaves are bitter, 
nauseous, and slightly acrid to the taste. The succulent 
covering of the fruit is soft and slimy to the touch, mawkishly 
sweet and mucilaginous. The nut of the drupe is bitter, 
nauseous, somewhat austere, and slightly acrid. The wood is 
liard, hea\y, and smooth, beautifully veined with red streaks, 
admits of a fine polish, and is extremely dm^able. Hence it 
is used by turners and cabinet-makers in the manufacture 

1^ spoons, cups, and various ornamental articles, and has 
Iteen substituted for box in wood-eDgraviog. On account 
wi its strength and durability, it in also converted into cogs 
^r mill-wheels, into axle-trees, flood-gates, etc. 
t Accoi-diug to Damboumey, a decoction of Tew berries 
imparts a fine chamois dye to woo! previously immersed in & 
weak solution of bismuth. On boiling the root, together with 
the bark of the common birch-tree, (the wool being first boiled 
in a solution of tin), he obtained a beautiful cinnamon colour; 
■vbich by the addition of alum, assumed a bright led colour. 
■ The medicinal properties of the Yew appear to have 
'attracted acai-ccly any attention from physicians, and the little 
that can be gathered respecting it is vague and unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Loder, indeeil, published an Inaugural Dissertation in 
"which he states that the exfracfuvi taxi is a useful narcotic; 
[iSiul he recommends it in obstinate tertians, rheumatism, epi- 
■tepsy, and amcnorrhcea. An Italian physician, with whose 
name we are unacquainted, asserts that the leaves of Yew 
have a power similar to digitalis over the action of the heart 
and arteries, diminishing the circulation ; and if given in too 
large doses, to be as certainly fatal aa that plant. Dr. Hilde- 
id mentions that a decoction of the wood of this tree is 
'a favourite popular remedy in some parts of Get-many for 
hydrophobia. According to Claudius Drusus, the juice of the 
Yew was esteemed by the ancients a sure antidote to the bit« 
of the viper. 
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With regard to its poisonouB properties, the ancient Ore 
writers asserted that the Arcadian Yew was destructive I 
those who ate of it or slept under its shade. Dioscoridi 
Galen, and Plinj attribute to this tree the same nosdous effec 
but Theophraatua affirms that the fruit is not poiaonoa 
Matthiolus states that the Yew-trees which grew in 
vicinity of Narboime hod a pernicious influence upon persooa 
who slept under their shade. Catsar in his Commentariea 
relates that Cativulus, king of the Eburonea, poisoned himself 
with the juice of Yew. Ray mentions that a gardener < 
ployed in clipping a Yew-tree which grew in a garden at F 
was unable to proceed with his work for more than half I 
hour at a time without being seized with violent pain in ( 
head. The Jesuit Schott affirms, moreover, that the brand 
of this tree, plunged in a fish-pond, will stupefy and benui 
the iish so that they may be taken with the hand. 

There can be no doubt of the poisonous qualities of t 
leaves upon man and various animals. Matthiolua reU 
from Theophrastus, that ruminating animals eat the fol 
with impunity, while others are killed by it. Deer, ah« 
and goats are said to eat it freely, but it is certain 
horses, asses, and oxen are speedily destroyed by it : sod i 
differs from many other plants in that the loppings or 1 
dead branches are equally pernicious with the recent 1*m 
and have been in most cases the source of accident. Sevei 
cases are on record of its virulent effects upon horses, 
Tatem mentions that two horses were put under a Yewrt 
which they cropped with eagerness; no unfavourable cip 
stance appeared for three hours, when, having staggered a fat 
paces, they both dropped, and before the harness could I 
taken off they were dead. We have been informed of a 
instance in which the lopped and withered branches, acnidei 
ally placed in the way of a team of four horses, proved fat 
a few hours after the repast, and before any aitsistance c 
be procured. Baudin and Henon, of the veterinary school i 
Lyons, gave-siic ounces of Yew leaves to a horse ; lie fell li 
in an hour, without convulsions. 

The leaves are also poisonous to the human subject 
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'ercival relates that the frcBh leaves were administered to 

ie children of five, four, and three years of age, near Maii- 

ter, for worms. Yawning and Ustlessnesa soon succeeded, 

the eldest vomited a little and complained of pain, but the 

lers expressed no sign of pain. They all died within a few 

of each other. 

There ia considerable discordancy in the statements of 
authors respecting the fruit or berry, as it is called, of this tree. 
According to Dio-scorides, the fruit has the singular property of 
blackening the plumage of birds that feed on it, and produces 
abundant alvine evacuations and flux of blood when eaten by 
man; and Matthiolus, in his commentary upon that author, 
mentions that such accidents, accompanied with inflammation 
of the abdominal viscera, occur to shepherds in mountainous 
countries who partake of the fruit. On the other hand, Theo- 
phrastus states that the fruit is not poisonous. Pona and 
Lobcl affirm, that swine feed on it in some parts of England, 
and that children eat it with impunity. Gerard, also, has the 
following remarks :— " When I was yong and went to schoole. 
diurs of my schoole -fellowes and likewise my selfe did eat our 
of the berries of this tree, and haue not only slept under 
le shadow thereof, but among the branches also, without any 
at all. and that not one time but many times." 
t is certain that the red, fleshy cup is not poisonous, and 
the fruit itself in small quantities is inert; in large quantities, 
however, the effect may be different, and cases of poisoning 
axe recorded which have been attributed to the fruit of the 
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I><mi de tion, Fr. Dwidelion. 187 


•■ Cool Tmkard," 66 


Deril-B-Gntfl, 14* 


CnqT^licot, Fr. Bed Poppy, SB6 


DbtU'b Apple, 883 


CoriandHr, 120 


Dianthoa Carjophrllas. 106 


Coriamdre, Fr. Coriiindor. 120 


Digitale. Fr. Foiglove, 181 


Corittndrom Bfttiynm, 120 
■Corinth, 132 


Digitiilin, 183 


Digitalis parpnrea, 181 


Cornflower. 63 


Dill, 142 


Corn.R<«a, 327 


Diife. Ger. DUl. 143 


L'ouleutn^, Fr. Brjony, 62 


Dodder, Greater, 143 


Cowbwie, 408 


Dog.Roee, 335 


Cow-fl-Hom, 161 




CoWBlip. 123 




Cow's Lungwort, 2B8 . * 


Dragon Anun, 18 


Creeping iniyma, SSB 


Dropwon. 115 


Crmon^Fr. Water.Creu, 401 


Dropwort, Water, 406 


Crtam a«t Frii.fr. Ouokoo-fiowor. 




127 


Dntoh n»h«.. 23* 


CrocoE, a&Hton, S47 


DwalB. 298 


CroouB MtivtiB. 847 


Djer-a BngloM. 12 


Croaea-Floare, 293 




Crowfoot, Meadow, 124 




Ciickoo.Flower. 126, 127 


^^^H 


Cockoo-Pint. 17 




Cnckoo'B Meat, 420 




Cnmin, 130 


£ii»d<C<»»lu«Bttat,5i ^^^H 


Cumin <U> Prii, Fr. Careway, 82; 


Eau dt» Carn>*s, 29 J^^^^l 


Cnroin, 180 


Ebtrrmi, Ger. SooUisat^^^^^H 


Cumin. Ft. Cumin, 130 




CmDinmn Cyminoni, 130 


Eglantine, SS6 ^^^^H 


Cap- Rose, 327 


Ekrmpnti,, Ger. SpeeaKafS^H 


Cniraot, Black, 131 


£>b», Car. Yew, 426 ^H 


CuBCDla epithymnai, 116 




C. earopEBft, 14.1 


Eith».Oet. Onk, 302 ^1 


CuMcatf. Ft. Dodder, 143 


Kinbor*, Ger. Herb ParU, 213 ^H 


Cynapin, 190 


Eumlcravl. Ger. Vorrala, HM ^M 


Cynaprnm, 179 


Elder. 117 ■ 


Cynoilatit, Ft. Hoond's-Toogoe, 285 


Elecampane, 160 ^M 






Cynerttiodan, Tr. Dog-Bo»e, 335 


EllMborrnM'.rr. BlMk HaDabq^H 


Cypr*M powder, 19 


Elm. 162 ^H 




Englishman-s TM, SU H 




Eph4v,Q«r. Uj.iU ^M 
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Ericia, Ft. Spmoe Fir. 109 


Fcwl'a Porsley, 178 


Ep™ vinetU, Fr. -Barberry, 80 


Forget-me-not, 197, 343 


f:rdb>»r», Gor. Strawberry. 872 


Founirt, Fr. Fern. 16S 




Foxglove, Ptrple, 181 


E. hjemalo, aai 


Foxos-glew, 182 


tVcimiH:^, Gor. Famitory, 184 


Fmgaria elatior, 373 


Krynf{iam maritiuimii, 151 


F, rosea, 872 


Erj-ngo, Sea, 154 


Fragon'piq^umt.VT. Batcber'B Broom, 79 


Krjthnca Centaarinni, 92 


Fraiiirr, Fr. Strawberry, 372 


Erysimnm Alliarin, 352 




k..>^,jntt, Gcr. Red Bose, 338 


Flax, 387 






1 .. campeatria, 309 


frauanmonlei, Gar. Lady's Mantle. 245 


i.'ipaloire, Fr. Hemp- Agrimony, 209 


Frotchligel, Ger. Water PlnntaiD. 413 






Kaphra.Ue. Fr. Eyebright, 156 


Fuiuarin otSoinalia, 184 




Fumalcm, Fr. Fnmitory, 184 


Ejebright. 156 


Fnmitbry, 184 


F. 






G. 


fort«--ro!/«, Oer. Madder, S64 


Oaliote. Fr. Aveng, 26 


FencAri, Gor. Fannel, 168 


Galipot. 322 


Feonol, 158 


Galinm Apanne, 104 


Fennel, Swaet. 159 




fnimtri, Ft. Fennel, 158 


Oangfloare, 282 


FewxUl de Pore, Fr. Hog's Fennel, 216 


Qanitblvra«,Ger. Daily, 133 


foMjrec, Ft. Fenngreek, 160 


Gin.efia..QN. Gooaefoot. 193 


Fenngreok. 160 


Qantelde, Fr. Foxglove, 182 


Fern, Male, 162 


QanO da Notre Damn, Fr. Foiglove, 18:1 


FBTerfew, 165 




Fichtf, Gor, Nonraj Spruoo Fir, 169 


Oarde-nbt, Fr. SoQthernwood, 360 


Field Cypreae. 187 


Garlic, 186 


Figwort, Knotted, 167 


Garlio Treaolo-Mnstard, 353 


Kigworl, Wwer, 167 


Garoemna.193 


PUipendnb, 406 


GartmMifc.. Ger. Clore-Pink, 106 




OnuchfwI. Ger. PiuiperucI, 318 


FitiDS ante patrem, 114 


Oeitiblatt, Gor. HoDeyiockle, 220 


f'initerJ.«(, Ger. Foiglove, 181 


Qemeinfr £«mm«I, Ger. CarawBy, 82 


Finkel, 168 


Otntt, Ft. Broom, 60 


Fir, Norway Spmoc, 169 


Oent^Te, Fr. Juniper, 243 


Fir, Sootoh, 320 


Oeranim, Fr. Herb Uobert, 214 


fifairout, Ger. Dodder, 143 


Geranium robertiannm, 214 


Pire-fingered Root, 406 


Germander, Garlic, 190 


Flaehi, Ger. Flax, 175 


Oermander, Wall, 188 




Germimder, Water, 190 


Flag, Sweet, 171 




Flag, Water, 174 


Geam nrbannm, 26 


Flag, YhUow, 178 


Oichlriibt, Ger. Bryony, 62 


Flu, Common, 175 


Gill-go-by-the-gronnd, la6 


FUi. Pdrging, 177 


Gilliflower, 106 


Flnellin. 362 


airoJUt mui^e. Fr. Clove-Pink, 106 


Fieor-de-lnoe, Baatikrd, 171 


Oloaterm, Fr. Bordock, 74 


FoBi'B.Foot, 21, X14 


Glyoyrrhiia eohiDBla, 261 




G. gUbm, 261 


F. volgaro, 158 




Fanufrac, Ger. Fenngreek. 160 


Golden Bod, 191 


«/w,Gm. Pine, 320 


0<dd-CDpt, 126 
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C i » ii n i.G«r- GciUe>Iod,Ul 
GooacGiM^ 104 I 



Gny sen, or Gnr Itillec. IM 
6roM«a> M^ Gc^ Bbck CanaBl, 

IM 



H«rtBpanl;ni, US 
Herte pcdicnlariB, 969 



■ PtrUt, Tr. GmmwoD, IM 
U St. Btmoit, Vr. Arsna, IB 



B.04 

GTonwl Irr, 19S 
GnmdO^ 199 
Gnond Kdt, 197 

Gui li* CUw. Ft. 1 „ 

Gsi, Ft. )(i«leu>e. !S6 
Gwimamn. Tr. Manh Hallo*, 268 
Gnadtlnbt, Gcr. &Dn>d Itt, 196 
Caufl, G«t. &oaul PbM,~I97 
GwikiB,U6 



i{<r«« tU it SoBtVaaa. IV. It^wot, 

-=: - - jo'^. Fr. Trrrim, 399 
Hff*. jw i.«h'iir(,Fr.Add«'».Toag«L 



floantraa^ Ger. Hotr's-Femwl, MS 
£«AiH^Au^ &*o»Jir. Gw. Crowfoot, 



1 H«k-Tl|>ar. 



Han*i-ToaK*e. US 



• II II ■■!, WBT. « MT»r»cta, zi 

H»t f—c t, Oar. HnuelMk, 2S7 

-Bawww:, Ga. Slone-Crop, »70 

-Baain-^Gar. Beat- Harrow, 333 
HaalboU, 373 
Hawkbii, 133 
B<a^WBik.a7 



I Hurf-^Tfliiga^ 1S8 

! F.>^*irLi.f, Ger. Bitt<r.Sw«st, SO 

' y ■..r.;^, G^. ELJor. 147 
I HoUy.SlT 

eoHr, Sea, IM, 165 
' Holm, Sea, 155 
! Holme, SI3 
; Holy H«b. 3»f 
I HtHvrsDckte, 820 
i ff™.;i(«, Ger. Melilot, 27-4 

Hop, 232 
I Hopirn, Gct. Hop, 223 
I HorebODnd, Black, £29 

Uorehoood, While, 228 

Horesirong, or Honstnngo, 216 



HeUebore. Black. 803 

Hellebore. Slinking-, 35 
HeUeborus rceddiu, 35 



Hemkfffc, S)^ 
Hfmlock. I«ier, 179 
Hemlock Water- Drop wort, 405 
Hemlock, Waier, «8 
Hi>mp-AgTim<Miy, 209 
Qeabane, Slli 



I HoracSBai^. £3) 
1 HcTM-Tail, 233 
^ Hntlea, Fr. Hop. £23 
'. Hoasd'f-Toogne, 335 



Ho^.Tr. HoUy, 217 

Biu* frrTon. Fr. Uqtcher's-bTaoin, 79 
: -Hi/attf^*, Ger. Colufoot, 113 
i Hulrer, 218 

Holrer. Sea, 155 
i Bumnliu Lapnloi, ?f^ 
, Jfiiiuii.GIciMc, Ger. Fool'a Acalaj, 178 
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HimdtToie, Qer. Dog-Bose, 335 

Htmdiatuiige, Qer. Huoiul'e-Tongiie, 235 

HyoBDjamine, 21 1 

Hjosoyainns niger, 210 

Hjrpericom perforatum, 365 

Hyiope, Ft. Hyenop, 239 

UyHBop, 239 

Hy«KipnB oMciualis, 339 

I. 

ij. Fr. Tow, 435 

Hex oqnifoliQni, 217 

IliDiue, 218 

Iinpwotoire, Fr. Masterwort, 371 

Innlin, 161 

IqdIii Heleciam, 150 

ItU des SfaraM, Pr. ToUow Flag, 178 

Iria florentina, 174 

I. fiDticIiseiiua, 171 

I. Psoud-HCariiB, 173 

Iria, Scinking, 175 

Iria, Water. 173 

Ith aribritiaa. 197 

Iveltt, Pr. Gronnd Pino, 197 

IvraU, Fr. Dartujl, 139, IW 

l»y, 2*1 



by-the-Hedge, 362 

slown Wevd, 382 
iTvmibwra, Schatyne, Gor. Cnnant, 

inutraut, Ger. 8t. John's Wort, 



like, 359 
rogia, 39a 
iola,420 
j'b Tou«, 394 
iper,243 

ipems commimiB, 243 
ipiter'a Eye, or Jopiter'a Beard, ES6 
\iatne, Fr. Uenbaua, £10 



Ka.lbtfvsa, Gor. Arom, 17 
Kulmt.», Ger. Sweet Fla?, ITl 
Kamillim, RrnnUchf, Gar. Ohamonule, M 
Kajtoaaa, WtUe, Ger. Horao-CbeBtnut, 




Kellerhals, Ger. Ueiereou, 278 
Kerbfl, Ger. Ohor»il, 99 
Kiefcr, Get. Pine, 320 
King.Cup, 125 

KiTschiarbfer, Gor. Lanrol, 249 
Klatschrose, Qer. Com.Poppy, 336 
KlebekTaM.t, Gar. Clearera, 104 
KieUe, Ger, Burdook, 7* 
£nabffnlrau[-nidnnlichs9, Gw. OniLU, 

308 
Knee HoUy, 79 
KnJt-bacIt, 118 

'nobloMCh, Ger. Garlic, 166 
KtUiblauch diijlender Gainander, Ger, 

Water Gannander, 190 
KiwUattrasendtt, Ger. Dropwort, 14G 
Kimigrfo$e, Ger. Peniiy, 316 
Kariandat, Ger. Coriutdor, 120 
JTomblwn*, Ger. Blue-Bottle, 53 
JCnipp, Ger. Madder, 264 
fmublunw, Ger. Milkwart, 281 
KTeatdombaeran, Qer. Baclcthoru, 69 
Krieehender, Ger. Bugle, 71 
KnhUumt, Ger. Daudolion, 136 
Ifuciuctjieir, Ger. Wood Sorrel, 419 
KHmmeX, Oflr. Cumin, 130 
KunigwidenliTaiii, Ger. Henip-Agri. 



LaotaoB altiasin 

ira, 358 
L. Bcanola, 2T' 



L. vi 



1,263 



LantuoariuDi, 253 

Lady'B Fuiglove, 293 

Lady's-Mautie, 245 

Ladies' -Smock, 127 

Lttdy'a-ThiBtle, 379 

Lailier, Pr. Milkwort, 281 

Lait^te, Fr. Lettuce, 252 

LakTixmAoU, Ger. Liqaorioe. 261 

Lamiar poarprie, Fr. Dead-Nettle, 201 

lAminm pnrpureum, 201 

Langua lU Cerf, Fr. Hart's-ToDgao, 198 

L(utgut da Chim, Fr. EooDd's-ToDgae, 

236 
Lanffuede Sffrjwaf, Pr, Adder's -Tongue, 7 
Langue de 7aoht, Fr. Comfrey, 117 
Lattich, Ger. LettaQe^252 
Lautlihederick, Ger. 
Laurel, Cherry, 219 
LoMrtoU, Fr. Spurge -Laurol, 364 
Laari^.CentB, Pr. Laurel. 249 
Lavanda, Fr. Lavender, 247 
Laraiiilnla Spioa, 249 
L. v(™,247 
liovtiutel, Ger. I^Tonder, 217 
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^M U<e&der, 247 


M«i«nie,2e7 ^ 


■ LaTeBder DOtUD. 3G1 




tnn, Ger. Ftai, 176 


MMJorBm, Svfoet, £66 




Jfarronifl- d-Jwl., Fr. HOTM-Cha 




nut, 96 


Lettooe,!S2 




Liem, Ft. Ivy, Ml 


Mornbt <,oir. Ft. Black Qoiahoin 


Lwrre. terTatre, Ft. Groand I»y, 19S 
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iii«, »™k. Got. WliiteLily. 2M 




Lilinm ODdidam, 2&4 


Hank-UaUow. 2t)9 


^m_ LUjr. U>7. 267 


Mafiterwort, Gretti, 271 


^B Lilj. White, 254 




^M Lav ot the Valley. 256 




^H Lime, 258 


afaft™,re.Fr. Feverfew. 166 


^H i^, EV. Flax. 17G 


«a«*nlum.«t. Ger. Oiu»i«y. 8B 


^H itfloire, Ft. Toad Hai, 387 


MawirpSt^er, Ger. StnuivCrop, SI 


^H Linsrik TDlgaHs, 3S7 




^H Lm^ Qcr. Ume, 258 


ifotuJo™, Si^liIteAw. Qar. Buota 


^H LmdeD-trec, 268 


Broom, 79 


^V W«purs<rf<^. Pr. Parging-flM, 177 


Mayweed, 96 


^B Lint, 176 


Hay-BltHBom, 267 








Meadow-Saflron, 108 


^H LioD-a^Foot, 246 


Headow-Swcet, 272 


^H LiqnoHoe, 261 


MoerretUg. Qer. ■ Horw-Badiah. tS 


^B Liquorice. Wild, 333 




Mti,UniniTt,Ga. Ua«t«rwort, £71 




Melilot.274 


Li» Mane, Fr. WUle Lay, 254 


Malilat, Fi. Uelilot. 274 


Limnti,-FT. Bindweed, 43 


UeinotDi officiiuilis, 21i 


L/^Mraut.G^. Scurvy. Gnw«, 354 




LeIttkTaitmel, Ger. Darnel, 139 


««lu«. Cifwnm, Grr. Dftttt. IS 


^_ Lolinni perenne, 140 


Mentha PBlaginm. 313 


^^ L. temnlontnm, lay 


M. piperita, 283 


^H L'lnicera Pertclyiiienam, 220 


M. arrenaia, 286 


^H Ii>rdB.&nd.Lsdiea, 17 


M. viridia, 285 


^H Lonsewort, 369 




^B LowTy.364 


ifai.lhe imulioi. Ft. Vi>anyroyuJ,S 




Mr^yofUhf. Fr. Backbmii, aS 


H Li.pu1i>..22& 


UenyanChea trifoliata, 66 


^M Lajnl», 420 


MtraiTiaU da Boi; Fr. WsicawT. 


H Lyoe, 17S 


Mercorialia annaa, 276 ~ 


■ 


M. perennia, 276 — 


■ 


Mmrnry, Dog'* »76 - 


^1 


Morcnry'a Moiat Blood. 8M * 




Morcnry, Perenojal, 276 — 


^m Usddec, DytET-i, 2U1 


Heth], 161 


■ S^i^'^ MeBdow-Sweet, 272 


M.^»reon, S78 


^m MadrMie. Fr. Aoonite, 1 


M/t^ean, Fr. MenMon. Xn 




Milfoil, 428 


^W 266 

^" MwdenWr. 265 


Uilk TbiMte. 379 
Milkwort, 281 


Mnlvuviicns, 270 


MitleftuxtU,¥t. Yarrow, 483 


Vangold, Oer. Beot, SS 
Mi««uii[to.94 


UilltjKTiuu, Ft. St. John'a Wmt, 




Mint, Com. S8S 




Mint, Spear. 265 


^H «ar.™j,.toi, Qer. Lady-B-Tliiatle. 373 


Mint, P,.pp«r, isa 




UittfUOt*. U<at1eto«,H8 
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Sliatiltftn, 286 


Oil of Spike, 219 


Mistletoe, 2»6 


Onc-Borry, 213 


Mitbridoio. 86 


Onion. 306 


ifoftn, WMef, Get. Cora Poppr, 326 


Ononis arcenaui, 333 


Ifahn, Ger. White Poppy, 328 




Mdhre, Ger, Carrot, 85 


Orcantttt tinttariaU, Fr. Alkanet, 12 


Monk-H-Hcui, 137 


Orchis, Sarly parple, 303 


Monk's-Hood, 1 


Orcki,,Fi. Orohi«.303 


MorelU jrimpante, Pr. Eitter-Sweet, 


Orohi» ooriophora, 309 


BO 


O. longioniriB, 309 


Motphm, 333 


0. morio, 309 


Moms nig™. 290 


O. militaris. 309 


Mother of Thyme. 386 


0. pyramidalia, 309 


M'mron.Fr. riiiipemol, 318 


0. Mtnlata, 309 


Movtarde, Ft. Mnatanl, 294 


0. moecala, 308 


M«yufl(, Ft. Lily of the Vi.11ej. 256 


OfcilU d-HomiM. Fr. Aaorabaorai, 21 


M«3H<i(, Fflil, Pr. Woodraff, 417 


Organy, 314 


Mngwort, 288 


Origan, Fr. Marjoram, 367 


Mnlbdnr-Tree. 200 


Origanoni majorana, 2G8 


UuUfliD. Great, 29S 


O.TnlgBre, 267 


Muriw, Fr. Mulberry, 66,290 


OmB, Ft. Elm, 153 


MoBlard. 294 


OrrU. 174 


MutUrkraut. Gcr. Pcvarfew. 165 


Oftic. Fr. Nettle, 296 


... 


OtnilUi, Ft. Sorrol, 868 




Orfwluiff]/, Waldrebt, Ger. Birthwort, 

46 
0™Hde, Fr. Wood.Sorrel, «9 


■ 


r 


OxaliB AoetoBoUa, 419 


Nactr }«ngfeT, Oer. ColDhiotKO. 108 




K«ked.Ladie., 100 




.Vnrd 8a-.™?*, Fr. AimrnbaocB, 21 


P. 








Paiglea, 12B J 


NaiUitnnoe, Gor. Adder's-Tongne. 7 


Palaey-Wort, 123 


NeIt«HDa««i. Oer. Avena, 26 


Fanicavt, Ft. Eryngo, IBl 


Nepeta Cataria, 88 


Papaver Rhceag, 336 








PiupuirrtU, Ft. Daisy, 133 


A-«iH!,Ger. Nettle, 296 


ParitftU, Fr. Herb-PariB, 213 


Nettle, Common, 296 




Nettle, Dead, 201 


Parsley, Beaked, 99 


NitMmn, ScWane, Ger. Black HbUb. 


Pamley, Dog», 179 


bore, 20S 




NightBhade, Deadly, 298 


Pai d'AiM, Fr. Coltafoot, 113 


Nightshade, Woody, 60 


Paiimct Aqvalique, Pr. Water Dock, 


NoBO-bleed, 42* 
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Naytr, Fr. Walnat. 393 


Paul-. Betony. 362 




Paitot. Pr. White Poppy, 328 




Feotio Acid, 87 


0. 


Pennyroyal. 313 




Peony, Doromon, 315 




Peppermint, 283 


O'kimminee, Ger. BngloeB. 73 




Odnraimnin, Got. Agrimony, 9 


Pn-ficaire bntlante. Fr. Aramort or 


(Bi(i«t (wmirtun, Fr, CloTB-Piofc, 106 


Water Popper. 49 


IKitantha d luo laurw, Pr. Water-Drop- 


Perril. Pr. Parsley, 311 


wort, WS 


Fern, Apple of, 882 


aCnanthe crocato. 4UE 




Og«m, Ft. Ouioo, 306 


Peryinca, 317 
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^F P»Wr«I«, Ger. Pnrskv, 311 


Pnums spinoao, 356 


Petroaelicani Mtivnm, 311 


Pnociniii, SI 


Petty Whin, 834 


Piiddiiig.Graas, 314 


FftrJdaa, Ft. Hog-a Femiel, 216 






Polial-royal, 314 


P. Oslnithion., 271 




Ffeffemtima. Ger. Peppennuit, 283 




J-finnitroie. Gee. Pbodt. 313 


aoi 


P/ri««ni-ro«(, Ger. Broom. 60 




rUd dt Qriffnn, Fr. ftmr'B.Foot, 35 


q. 


Pied d< Fmu. Ft. Arum, 17 




Pi«J d,. I.™. Pr. Ladr-^-Mantle, 245 




Pigeou-Gr»8«, 3M 


Qi^miel. Ger. Wfld Thyine, 386 


Pimpernel. 318 


ynerooH Eobnr. 303 




Qoiiiay Berry, 132 


P. S«ifrag». 77 

P. Magtm. 78 

Pin. Pr. Pine, 320 


(^rtte-MiHe, Jr. Crnqnafoa. 101 




Pioc. SDOteh, 330 


E. 


^m Finns IMea, 1G9 




^H P. aflTcvatria, 330 


Raifort, FV. Hone-B«diit)i, SSI 


^B Pioiw, Fr. Peony, 315 


BaiTlfam, Got. Twisy. ST? 


^r Pipperidge-Biuh, 30 


Rairtn d« Bmard. Fr. Uerb-Pkri^ 1 




Kaiwi d'Oan. Fr. B-iarbonr, SX 


l-iUih, 322 




Pitch, Burgnnay, 170 


Bauie, Ger- Hno, 3*5 


Pivoine, Fr. Peony, SIS 


Bay GrsM, 140 


FUntago major, 323 




^H PlantatK, Fc, PlaintoiD. 323 


fifciie. Ft. Avetu, 28 


^m Plantain d'Bau, Fr. Water Plantun, 




■ 413 


Red-Colo, 232 


^m PluHun, GreBter. S23 


RSglUie. Ft. Liqttoiioe. 261 


^H Pteonia offioiooUs, 315 


Ji»>w du Pri,, fr. Mewlaw-Sn 


^H Poiimr d'£au, Fr. Aramort or Water- 
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^m pepper, 49 




^P Polei, Ger. Pennyroyal. 313 


Ea«t.H»To>r. 333 


■^ Polygsla mlgans, 281 


BliBiuDDB csthortfooa, 69 


Fottjyala, Pr. Milkwort, 281 




Polygonam BiBtorla, 47 


Bheam rilws, 132 




Etbo. MidQin, 132 


Poiypo-ie, Fr. Polypody, 826 


E- nigrum, 131 


^ PolypodiuB, ™lgare, 325 


BitbU, Pr. Clean<rs, 104 


^L Poiypwly, 326 


Bogatiioi Floure, 282 


^m Poor Mon'B WentbBr.gloaH. 818 




^H Poppj, Com or tied, 32G 


Bontiicha SamOlm, Uer. CfaHBV 


H^ Poppy, WhiM. 328 


94 


Potontilla reptauB, 101 


B6mueherKiii>m»l.0m. Onmia, U 






PoulM, FV. Pannyroyil, 813 


Eoaa canina, 336 


PriU dt. Champ,, Fr. Horse-tail, 233 




^^ Prickly PattCgroo, 78 


K. QoUim. 838 


^m PrimerolU. Fr. Ckiwalip, 122 






It<;ae, Dunaiik, 841 


^H Primula veris, 122 


Rose, Attar of, Sa 


^^H PmumBion Flours. 288 


UoBo. Dos, sas 


^M Fr^^lUr.Ft. £loe,35S 


E™e. French. 338 




Riwe, ProviuJt, 38S 




Ruee, Ked, 338 




Ro«r«^,,Fr- BodBOMsSW 
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Kofeoit aromatique, Fr. Sweot Flag, 


SeWW, Oar. Clary, 102 


711 


Sehiafer HahnimfuM, Ger. Crowfoot, 




124 


Boair., 8^2 


SelieibtrUk, Ger. Water- Parsnip, 412 


Ro^bibgnttlU, Ger. Bnrnot. Saxifrage, 


Bfhellkraia, Ger. Celandine. 90 


77 


Sehitrling, Qer. Homlook, 205 




SchlufbrvnfmuieT, Ger. Poppy, 328 


KoenmrinnB officinalis, 341 


SchUtglcrant. Ger. Qraiuid-piiie, lt)7 


BMsiletM, Ger. Bnrdock, 74 




Raact ordinaire, Fr. Bramble, 66 


flcM«fim.lyi4u™, Ger. Sloe, 866 


R«iwe,Fc. OBk802 




Bne,34G 




BilfcB, rolfte, Ger. Beet, 38 


Onrrant, 131 


BnbiB dnctonm, 264 






Boae. 202 


Bu*, Ft. Kne, 346 


Schioarior Ssnf. Gor. Mn»tiircl. 294 


Bomei aceto«B, 3&3 


Scol/tpcdendre. Fr. Harf».Tongne, 198 


B. criapnB, 406 








E. obtnaifoUas, 406 






SerofaUire, Fr. Figwort, 167 




ScroggB, 366 






£w(fl-, Ger. Enm, IGS 


8. Dodou, 168 




Sorub7-GraM, 365 




Sonrry-GraBa, 364 




Sedmn acre, 370 


S. 


Seggs, 174 




SeidelboKt, Got. MezerBon, 278; Spnrge- 


S<«Van,Ger. Baffnm, .147 


Lanrel, 364 


flfl/f(in. Fr. Saffron, 347 


Bcmperrivmn tectonun. 237 


Saffron, 347 


Be«/, Sc)aBar,tr, Ger. Moalanl, 294 


Saftt-grtiii, 70 


SeoRreen, 238 


Sage, 361 


SeptfoU, 390 


Bags, Meadow, 103 


Ssrrot^, Fr. Wild Thyme, 385 


BaUeb, 309 


Setterwort, 35 




Setwall, 392 


8altm.GoT. Sage. 361 


SinapiB >ilbs, 29G 


Ba!ep.309 


S. nigra, 294 


Salii alba, 146 


S 


™a, Ger. lAdy's-Mantle, 245 ■ 




8 


nger'fl Symp, 200 ■ 






..njniB KUinti, Ger. Periwinkle, 315 M 


S. piatensiB, 102 


8 


aymbrinm offioiQale, 199 I 


B. SolaroB. 103 


S 


am Siwmm. 407 1 


S. Terhenaca. lOS 


Skirret, 407 ■ 




Sloe, 356 ■ 




SmymrnliTavt, Ger, Alemndere, 11 1 




8myniiam0lD8atrnm.il ■ 




Soakeroot, 47 1 






&M.B^Fr. Sago. 351 




fia«n-amj)/er, Ger. Sorrel, 368 






Sopi-in-Wine, 107 ■ 


SiMwrtln., Ger. Wood- Sorrel, 419 


Sorrel. 358 ^M 


Situsa da Pr/t, Fr. Meadow Clarr, 


Sorrel Wood, 419 ^H 


■ lOS 


Soafudritls, Fr. Agrimony. 9 ^M 


b Bauk.Vr. Wabw,414 


Soar Trefofl, 420 ^H 




SoDthemwDod, 300 ^M 




aparMQor. Aapaiagn^i4 ^^^M 
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k Spwieine. 61 


Tttl«.J. Fr. Lime. 358 


' 8peed»Kll. CooiiBoo. 368 


T«*d.FlM, 8S7 




ThttkiraKf, Ger. Dc^/ NifftlUlwd 


Bpirms Fibpendnlk, I4S 


298 


^_ g. CTmwia. WS 


Tormeotil. 389 


^H Spoon Wnrt. 3SS 


IWiMTihll, Oer, Tormentil. SSS 


^m Sparge L-orel, 36i 




^H Buahn brtoniiM, 40 


TortfikFr. H«dge-Hiut>t4. 19» 




Trabuon Onnuuii, 250 




Tr^ ^Bati. Ft. BacUeao, 66 


^H SfoeharA'. Ger. Thorn Apple, 381 


Trefoa, Mttitat, 275 




Treftnl. Marsh. 66 


^P Broom. 79 


IV»«IM. Ger. Darnel, 139 


^B S(«-J>pa2TM, Oei. HoUj, 217 


Trigonella Fccniuu-nTwram, 160 




Tnte-Lore, 213 




TumM™, Ft. Oolchionin, 108, 111 


77 


TaggkBda,170 




TnnJioor, 196 


aftriiuam*. Got. Gromwell. 1M 


T«Rr»V»^n«. Poljptrfy, 325 




Tnrpentiiie, 821 


St. Joho't Wort, 365 


TiurilogB, Pr. Coltrfoot, 113 


St-itiende A'ieHunn, Qer. Benr's-Foot. 

85 
sumo-Crop, WftU, 370 


Tnarilago Far&ra, 113 


U. 


Stramoint, Fr. Thom-Apple, 381 


Stn.'wbeTTj, Wild, 372 
Stnb.Wort, ISO 


UUm. Ger. Eim. 153 


Slurmhui, Ger. Aconito, 1 
Buocory. 874 
Bnlphnr-Wort, Sea, 216 


Dlmin. 154 

(JlmnB emnpeslriB, 158 

Drtidi dioioa, 296 


5ur«u, Pr. Elder, 117 




V SiUikali, Got. Liqoorico, 261 


V. 


H SfinphTtiim officioBlB, 117 






ValeriBD. Great Wild. 391 ^^^H 


■ 


Valeriana officinalis, 891 '^^^^H 


■ 


FaUnaix, Pr. Valermn, 391 ^^^^M 


■ 


VeHchtn. Ger. Violet, 396 ^^ 


■ 


FJlar. Pr. Hedgn-M-wtud, 1» 


^H TaniDB volg&nR, 65 




^H Tannofltam Tolg&re, 377 




^^ Tonoiiro, Ft. Tuu]', 377 


r,«-iw d'Or. Ft. Goldua E»d, IM 


Tim«y, 377 




Tar. 3M2 


Veronica Anagallia, 58 


TiunfcLBhagnn, 138 








j^^ Taubmkrop/, Ger. Fanitorf, 18i 


V. offioinalia. 963 


^1 r<>u»»l /.olch, Oer. Darnel, 139 






68 ^^ 


^H Tuna baooKta, 436 




^V Tolophinm. 3SG 


Vert<bYe«ie.70 ' 


^ T«tMr.Uen7, 63 


VerTftm,393 


T«arrium ClMmwdrra, 188 


F«™B™.Fr. Verrain. S9S 




Fign4bU,nfl^.VT. Bijony. W 


ThUtlo. Udy'.. a79 


Vinw minor. 818 


^ irhom.Apple,881 


Vine, Wild, 03 




Vin»((ar, Four Thicroa'. 187 


^B Thrmo, Willi, 8ttG 


rinettitr. Fr. Barbarn, 30 




Viola oan>«a. 398 


^^^^k nnropB^ 858 
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Viola tricolor, 898 

Violet, Dog, 398 

Violet, Sweet, 396 

Violette, Fr. Violet, 896 

Violette des Borders, Fr. Periwinkle, 

816 
Virginian Snakeroot, 47 
Visonm album, 286 
Vismalya, 270 

VogelneH, Ger. Wild Carrot, 85 
Fulvatre, Fr. Stinking Gooeefoot, 193 
Valvaria, 193 



W. 



Wachholder, Ger. Juniper, 243 

Wake-Bobin, 17 

Waldrehe osterUusey, Ctor. Birthwort, 46 

Wall Pepper, 371 

WaUvnirZf Ger. Comfrej, 117 

Wall Germander, 188 

Wallnuss, Ger. Walnnt, 398 

Walnnt, 398 

WcmsendiUf Qer, Coriander, 120 

Wcuserampfer, Qer, Water Dock, 403 

Wiuserr-Baunvmrz, Qer, Water Fig- 
wort, 167 

Wasserhungenf Qer. Brooklime, 58 

Wasserha/nff Qer, Hemp-Agrimonj, 
209 

Wasaerklee, Ger. Bnckbean, 66 

W(U8erpfeffer, Qer, Arsmart or Water 
Pepper, 49 

Wcbsser-SchierUng, Qer, Water Hemlock, 
408 

Wcuser-SchwertUUe, Ger. Yellow Flag, 
173 

Waaserwegerieh, Qer, Water Plantain, 
413 

Water-crees, 401 

Water Dock, 403 

Water Dropwort, Hemlock, 406 

Water Germander, 190 

Water Hemlock, 408 

Water Lovage, 406 

Water Parsnip, Procumbent, 412 



Water Pepper, 49 
Water Plantain, Great, 413 
Wegdom, Qer, Bnckthom, 69 
Wegerich, Qrosser, Ger. Plantain, 323 
Wegwarte, Qer, Snooory, 874 * 

Wegsenfi Ger. Hedge-Mnstard, 199 
WeisM-Weide, Ger. Willow, 415 
Wermuth, Ger. Wormwood, 421 
Wiesen-Kresse, Ger. Cuokoo-Flower, 127 
Wiesensalhei, Ger. Clary, 102 
WieaenaehawnkraiU, Qer. Cockoo- 

flower, 127 
Weizenkndterichf Ger. Bistort, 47 
Weiaergwwelf Qter. Bogle, 71 
Wild Nard, 21 
Wild Thyme, 385 

Wilde Narde, Ger. ABarabacca; 21 
Willow, White, 415 
Windekraut, Ger. Bindweed, 42 
With.wind, 42 
Woodbine, 220 
Wood-Sorrel, 419 
Wood-Sour, 420 
Woodruff, Sweet, 417 
Woodruff, Squinancy, 419 
Wolf 8.Bane, 1 . 
Wolfawwrt, Ger. Aconite, 1 
WollkrcMt, Ger. Mullein, 292 
Wormwood, 421 
Wormwort, 422 
Wwrmfam, Ger. Male Fern, 162 



Yarrow,423 
Yew, 425 
Ysop, 239 



Z. 



Zahafran, 848 

Zaunrehe, Ger. Bryony, 62 
Zawnwinde, Ger. Bindweed, 42 
Zehrkraut, Ger. Betony, 40 
Zwiehel, Ger. Onion, 306 



THE END. 
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